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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



±HE numerous and urgent enquiries for this edition of the Glossary 
seem to require some apology for the long delay of its publication. 
These enquiries could not but be gratifying to the Compiler, as 
shewing that the work was found useful by those who possessed it, 
and the want of it was felt by the expectants of the new edition. 
SuflGicient excuse for the delay will, he hopes, be found in the improve- 
ments which have been made in all parts, the number of additional 
facts which have been collected, and of new engravings which have 
been added. The whole of the engravings, and in most of the new 
examples the drawings also, are the work of Mr. O. Jewitt, to whose 
skill and attention the work is much indebted. Some are from 
drawings by William Twopeny, esq., Mr. Blore, and Mr. Hussey of 
Birmingham. 

The great increase in the bulk of the work is an evil foreseen from 
the commencement of it, but which could not be avoided without 
suppressing much valuable and useful information. For instance, the 
articles on Domestic Architecture, on Stained Glass, and some others, 
might seem too long for a Glossary, but the facts contained in them 
could not well be stated in smaller compass. The addition of the 
synonymes in the modem languages has also necessarily increased its 
size, but the numerous important works on various branches of Archi- 
tecture lately published in France and Germany, many of which have 
found their way into England, will, it is hoped, render this addition 
particularly welcome at the present time to the English reader. 

Some changes of opinion since the publication of the last edition 
require notice. Saxon Architbcturb was spoken of with confidence 
as an established fact, subsequent observation and enquiry have caused 
it to be considered as a question open for further investigation : the 
principal arguments and facts in its favour will be found embodied in 
the text in the words of Mr. Bloxam, one of the most able and con- 
sistent advocates of the Saxon theory : on the other hand some of the 
chief objections are stated in the notes and appendix. 

a Z 



iv PREFACE TO THE 

In the Norman Sttlb the deeply recessed doorways and rich deco- 
ration which immediately preceded the introduction of the pointed arch, 
were considered as belonging to the early part of the twelfth century, 
or very soon after the Norman Conquest : but subsequent research has 
satisfied the Compiler that the buildings of that period were remarkably 
plain and devoid of ornament, and that the rich Norman doorways so 
abundant in England can rarely if ever be traced to an earlier date than 
1140 or 1150; they are much more frequently of later date, often even 
continued into the thirteenth century^ as at Castle Ashby (see Frontis- 
piece). The buildings of a transition character between the Norman 
and Early English styles, which are also remarkably numerous in 
England, were considered as extending over nearly the whole of the 
twelfth century, but the Compiler has in vain endeavoured to find any 
authenticated instance of this mixture of the styles prior to the work of 
GuLiELMUS Sbnensis and Guliblmus Anolus, at Canterbury, 1175 
— 1184, and has found reason to believe that this mixture continued 
in some instances as late as 1220, though gradually merging into the 
Earlt English Stylb, which continued in use to about 1270 or 
1280, when the change into the Dbcoratbd Style began to take 
place. In the former edition the high authority of Mr. Rickman, and 
what may be considered as the received date, was imphcitly followed, 
by which the Decorated style is made to commence in 1307. If this 
date is to be received, the numerous class of buildings with Geome- 
trical Tracery in the windows, and mouldings which partake in some 
degree of the Early English character, but more of the Decorated, such 
as the Crosses to the memory of Queen Eleanor, the work of Bishop 
Quivil at Exeter, the choir of Merton college chapel, Oxford, and 
generally the buildings of the reign of Edward I., must be considered 
as a transition from the Early English to the Decorated style, though 
usually called by the latter name. If this be correct, the buildings 
with Flowing Tracery must frequently belong to the time of Ed- 
ward II., which also seems to be borne out by facts. During the long 
reign of Edward III. a progressive change took place, and a mixture of 
the Flamboyant character seems to have been frequently introduced, 
though eventually terminating in the reign of Richard II. in the Per- 
pendicular Style. This may J>e again divided into early and late, of 
very different character; to the later division properly belongs the 
term of Tudor Architecture, though that term is variously applied by 
different authors. The imitations of the Gothic style mixed with Italian 
features, which continued to be used to a very late period, do not deserve 
the name of a separate style, even though it is called The Debased. 
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In the course of the investigations of which the results are here 
briefly stated, some hundreds of buildings have been examined, and 
notes of their peculiarities taken on the spot, a practice which cannot 
be too strongly recommended to students of Architecture, (more espe- 
cially if the student is able to make sketches of the details,) as more 
will be learnt by it than from all the books that ever were written. 

The Compiler has again the pleasing task of acknowledging the 
kind assistance he has received from friends, and in some instances 
from strangers. It was stated on its first publication that " this work 
lays no claim to originality, its sole object being utility :" continuing 
to act upon this principle, the Compiler has not scrupled to avail him- 
self of any assistance that appeared likely to be useful, but rather has 
taken every opportunity of soliciting it, or encouraging any offers that 
were made ; and in this manner much valuable matter has been added 
to the work. It would be tedious to enumerate all those who have 
given assistance, but the most important ought in justice to be men- 
tioned : he therefore begs to express his obligation to Edward J. Will- 
son, esq. of Lincoln, for his permission to use his valuable Glossary 
published in Pugin's Specimens. To James Heywood Markland, esq. 
for a number of references to the pages of books in which information 
was to be found on particular points. To Mr. Blore, for several 
valuable corrections and additions. To William Twopeny, esq. for the 
very interesting article on Domestic Architecture, and some shorter 
articles, as well as for much kind advice and assistance. To Mr. 
Hussey, for a careful revision of the whole work, supplying many 
of its deficiencies and correcting errors. To Mr. Williment, for the 
article on Stained Glass. To Count Mortara, for many of the Italian 
Sjrnonymes. To Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, esq. for the article on 
Saxon Architecture, and for his assistance on many occasions. To 
Albert Way, esq. for the articles on Brasses and on Encaustic Tiles 
in the Appendix; and to the Marquis of Northampton for the two 
plates from Castle Ashby church, presented to the work at his own 
particular desire, and executed entirely at his expence. 

TuRL^ Oxford^ Jan. i, 1840. 



PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



XHIS work lays no claim to originality, its sole object being utility. 
The best authorities have been carefully consulted, and freely made 
use of, frequently in their own words, when the principle of con- 
ciseness, which has been rigidly adhered to, did not render alteration 
necessary. The Compiler takes this opportunity of expressing his 
obligations to the Rev. James Ingram, D. D. President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and the Rev. John Jordan, Curate of Somerton, 
Oxfordshire, for many valuable suggestions. 

Oxford, July, 1836. 



PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



IhE rapid sale of the first edition of this work clearly shews that 
something of the kind was required, and has encouraged the Pub- 
lishers to incur a large additional expence, in order to render it more 
worthy of the approbation of the Public. 

While gratefully acknowledging the favorable reception it has met 
with, they are far from being blind to its deficiencies, and have 
endeavoured in the present edition to remedy them. The objections 
made to the work were, that it was too concise, and too much con- 
fined to Gothic architecture, especially in the illustrations. The first 
arose from an anxiety to avoid the opposite extreme, as it is obviously 
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easier to extend such a work than to confine it within prescribed 
limits; the second, from the nature of the work, the chief object 
of which is the illustration of the Gothic styles ; but in the present 
edition the Grecian capitals, mouldings, &c. are given. 

The series of examples of the different portions of Gothic archi- 
tecture is also rendered much more complete than before; and the 
addition of the ascertained or presumed date to each will it is hoped 
prove convenient and useful. 

At the suggestion of Profesor Whewell, of Cambridge, some 
attempt has been made to cite authorities, and thereby to distinguish 
between terms of long-established usage and those recently intro- 
duced ; with the kind assistance of Mr. Willis the latter object has 
in all cases been effected, but in other instances it did not appear 
necessary to cite any authority. 

The Compiler feels bound to acknowledge the great obligations 
he is under to Professor Whewell and to Mr. Willis, for their advice 
and assistance, and for the Uberal manner in which they allowed 
him to make extracts from their useful and interesting works: he 
has also to express his obligations to Bolton Comey, esq. for the 
use of a Manuscript Glossary, by John Carter, in the hand- writing 
of the late Alexander Chalmers, and apparently compiled by him 
from Carter's papers in the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Oxford, Dec. 7, 1837. 
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Durham, collected out of Ancient MSS. about the time of the Suppression, 
(by Davies) 12mo. 1672 

Reprinted in the Antiquities of Durham Abbey 12mo. 1767 

And with Notes by the Rev. J. Raine 12mo. Newcastle, 1833 

Contract for Fotheringhay Church, in Dugdale*s Monasticon Anglicanum. 

Contract for Catterick Church, in the County of York, in 1412, published 
by the Rev. J. Raine, M. A 4to. 1834 

Contract for the Monument of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Wanvick ; 
published in Blore*s Monumental Remains. 

Will of King Henry VI. containing Directions for the Building of Eton Col- 
lege, published in Nichols's Collection of Royal Wills 4to. 1780 

Fabric Rolls of Exeter Cathedral, in Britton. 

Leland*s Itinerary, 2d edition, 9 vols 8vo. 1745 

Archaolooia, several volumes. 

Palladio*8 Architecture, in English, French, and Italiau, with Notes by 
Inigo Jones, 2 vols. folio, London, 1715 

Inventories of the Priory of Finchale; published by the Surtees Society in 1837 

VULOARIA viri doctissimi Guil. Hormani Ctesarisburgensis Londini 1519 




RACT a [Fi\ Abaque, Tailloir, ftal. Abaco, Ger. ©tr | 
^bacu*, W piaitt cintr ©aulf,], a tile ; the uppermoat P/i 
diviaion of a capital : it is an essential part of the ']" 
column in the Grecian and Komaa orders. 



The Grecian Doric has simply 
the form of a square tile without 
r moulding. 



The Boman Doric instead of 
being plain is finished on the 
upper part with a fillet, under 
which is an ogee^. 





Tuican* 



2 ABACUS. 

Tho TuBcan has a broader fillet, 
with a simple cavetto under it in- 
stead of the ogee in the upper part. 
Sometimes it is square without 
mouldings, like the Grecian Doric. 

The Grecian Ionic consists merely of an ovolo, which is 
usually ornamented; or some- WKT^ i i -^ i n -~ \ 

times of a narrow fillet, with jj^*""^"^^ ~^ 

an ogee under it, generally ^ 

ornamented. o^'^*" '°°>'^' 

The Modem Ionic has the sides hollowed and the angles 

truncated, and generally con- J^^^;--^-,— -::^:^^^^ ^■H 

sists of a fillet and ogee, or some- H^^^^P^^^^WjL **JBl 
times of an ovolo, as in the Gre- 
cian, generally ornamented. 




Modem Ionic. 




The Corinthian and Composite are of the same general form 
as the Boman Ionic; but in 
some examples of the Corinth- 
ian tho angles are not trun- 
cated, but acute. The mould- ^ corinthi.n. 
ings consist of an ovolo, a fillet, and a cavetto. In the Com- 
posite the volutes extend up the abacus as far as the fillet. 

In Gothic architecture the Abacus is of importance from 
being frequently the only part of tho capital on which mouldings 
can bo found, the remainder being entirely covered with foliage. 
It will therefore, in many cases, be of the greatest service in 
determining the style of a building^. 

b As Gothic Architecture advanced, separate division of the capital, are lost ; 

the Abacus became less and loss percep- yet those who have traced tlie progress 

tible : in the Perpendicular style, and of the modification it has undergone, can 

often in the Decorated and Early £ng- still detect what part of the capital holds 

lish, it is in fact an imaginary division the place of the old abacus, and hence 

of Uie capital, and there is not really any they frequently call that part by its pri- 

distinguishable line of separation : the ginal name, although young students in 

term would probably never have been Architecture will constantly be puzzled 

used in these styles, had not such a fea- to find out how much of &e capital is 

ture existed in the earlier ; but this being to be called the abacus. See, for exam- 

the case, it is easy to trace its features pie, the capital in Sandhurst church, 

as they become gradually modified and Kent, Plate 23; and Plate 1. 
altered, till all signs of the abacus, as a 
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In the buildings supposed to be Saxon, the Abacus is in 
general merely a long flat stone without chamfer or moulding, 
but occasionally varies something to the Norman form. 

The primitive form of the Norman Abacus is that pf a flat 
square stone, with the lower edge chamfered 
ofl^ as at St. Peter's, Oxford^. This chamfer 
is frequently converted into a hollow, as at 
Norwich and Easton, and has sometimes 
round and angular mouldings added, as at 
the Jews' House, Lincoln: the upper edge 
too is sometimes rounded, as at the Great 
Guild, Lincoln; and in some instances the ' Norwich cathedral. 
form of the Abacus becomes circular instead [^ ui.LiL..L_^ 
of square, as at Steyning church : but in all H^^^^S^ 
cases the primitive form may be traced. ^" 7Z ,. , ' 

■t J Great Guild, Lincoln. 

In the Early English style, in almost all instances, the 
Abacus is circular: it is, however, sometimes octagonal, and 
occasionally, though rarely, square^. The most characteristic 
mouldings are the deep hollow and round, as in Paufs Gray and 
the Temple church, and the overhanging one, either with or 
without fillet, as in the Chapter-house, Oxford: in general, 
there are in the Early English style considerable projections 
and deep and distinct hollows between the mouldings. 

In the Decorated style these hollows are in general not to 
be found, their place being commonly filled up with half-round 
or quarter-round mouldings, the upper member being in fact 
generally an application of the characteristic moulding of the 
Decorated style, the roll moulding, as in Merton college chapel. 
The form of the Abacus is either circular or angular, very 
frequently octagonal, and in many cases approaches very nearly 
to the Perpendicular: the ogee moulding is frequently used, 
but the form varies from that of the Perpendicular style ^. 

In the Perpendicular style, the Abacus is in general octa- 
gonal, but sometimes circular: in the octagonal form, parti- 
cularly of late date, the sides are frequently hollowed: the 
upper part of the Abacus is chamfered off to an acute angle, 
sometimes hollowed, a fillet in the middle, and an ogee on the 
lower part ; frequently it consists of a fillet with an ogee 

c See Plate 1. d As at Stockbury, Plate 22. e See Ogee. 

B % 



4 ABBEY— AISLE. 

above and bulow it : the ogee is tho charaoteriatic moulding 
of the Perpendicular Abaoua. 

In the later Gothic Btylee on the continent, cotemporary 
with our Perpendicular, called by Mr. Willis, for convenience, 
the afteivGothios, the Abacus is almoBt invariably octagonal. 

Abbey [Fr. Abbaye, Ital. Badia, Ger. ?lMd, KJoftrr,], a eories 
of buildings combining an union of occlesiastical and domestic 
architecture, for the accommodation of a fraternity of persons 
subject to the government of an abbot or abbess. Although 
differing in name, the architectural features of an abbey are the 
same with those of other monastic buildings. 

Abutment [Fr. Aboutissement, Ital. Suppuramonto, Ger. 
Vnflofl,], the solid part of a pier or wall, etc., against which an 
arch abuts, or from which it immediately springs: it is sur- 
mounted by the impost. 

Acanthus [Fr. Acanthe, Ital. 
Acanto, Ger. jddrmflau,], a plant, 
called in English " BearVbreech," 
the leaves of which are imitated 
in the capitals of the Corinthian 
and Composite orders. 

AcHELOB, arfplrre, or Ashlar, a term of frufiucnt occurrence 
in ancient contracts, parish accompts, &c., signifying masonry 
worked to a fine face, and set in regular courses, as distin- 
guished from rubble. — See AtU&r. 

AcROTBBiA [JV. Aorotferes, /^a?. Aorot<5rie, Ger. ©irteljlnntn,], 
pedestals for statues and other ornaments placed on the apex 
and the angles of a pediment. 

AcuuiNATED, finishing in a point ; a term sometimes applied 
to the lofty roofs of Gothic buildings. 

Adytum, the sacred phieo in a temple, corresponding to the 
Btmctvm sandorum of the Jews, and the chancel of a Christian 
church. 

5lcprt*nwffe, G^. See BnhMe. 

Aigu, Fr., pointed ; Abo-aidu, pointed arch ; Pionon-aigu, 
pointed gable. 

AiouiLLE, i^V. See Fmnacle. 

AuLE or AiLE, Stile, $U, 1E)t, lEIjtns, 1t?slj;ng, [Fr. Aile, 
Ital. Ala, Ger. ^Iiigtl, Qdtmnafmtm,], the lateral divisions of a 
church. Tho word is spelt Elyng and Ele, in the contract for 
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Gatterick church ; and Iblb in the contract for Fodringhey, 
or Fothcrin^ay church, in Uugdale'e Monasticon. 

Ala, the wing of a building, the side passages in ancient 
theatres, Broman houses, &c. 

Alb iLat. Camisia linea, poderis, Fr. Aube, lial. Catnice, 
Ger. ^[do.] The alb was one of the robes worn during divine 
service by the officiating priest. It was, as its name implies, 
originally made of white cloth ; but red and black albs arc 
not unfrequent in inventories of sacerdotal habiliments. (Raine.) 
Representations of the alb, with other parts of the sacerdotal 
costume, are frequent on the monuments of the middle ages^. 

Alcove [^. Alcove, Ital. Alcovei, 8p. Alcoba, Ger. ^Ifo&tn,], 
part of a room separated off by pillars or pilasters, in which it 
is the custom in Spain, and other foreign countries, to place 
the bed. In England the term ie generally used for the small 
buildings with seats in gardens. 

Ultm, Ger. See Balcony. 

Almeby, Sumrrs, Sumbrs, ^mdiji, . ._ ., ,._ 

3mbic, [Lot. Almaria, Almarium, Ar- 
marium, Fr. Armoire, Ital. Armario, 
Ger. ®ro6f(6ranf.] This term is de- 
fined by Carter as " a niche or cup- 
board by the side of an altar, to con- 
tain the utensils belonging thereunto." 
This would make it appear the same as 
the locker, which is a hollow space in 
the thickness of the wall, with a door 
to it : but it is evident from many pas- 
sages in ancient writers, that a more extended signification 
must be given to the word Ambry, and that in Uie larger 
churches and cathedrals the Almeries were very numerous, 
and placed in various parts of the church, and even in the 
cloisters : they were frequently of wainscot, and sometimes 
of considerable size, answering to what we should now call 
closets ; but the doors, and other parts that were seen, were 
usually richly carved with open work. In the Antient Bites 
of Durham frequent mention is made of the Ambries for dif- 
ferent purposes. " Within the Frater-house door is a strong 
b Sea p. 33. 
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Ambrie in the stono wall, where a great Mazer, called the 
grace-cup, did stand, which did service to the monks every 
day, after grace was said, to drink in round the table. 

^^ In that almory lay all the plate that served the whole convent 
in the Frater-house on festival days ; and there was a fine work 
of carved wainscot before it, and a strong lock on the door, so 
that none could perceive there was any almery at all, the key- 
hole being made under the carved work of the wainscot.^ 

Almonby, Almonarium, [Fr. Aumonerie, Ital. Ufficio di ele- 
mosiniere, Grer. SUmofmomtf], a room where ahns were distri- 
buted: in monastic establishments it was generally a stone 
building near the church, on the north side of the quadrangle, 
or sometimes removed to the gate-house. 

Altar, ^uter» 'dltoter, [Lat. Altare, Altarium, Fr. Autel, Ital. 
Altare, Ger. ^Uavi]^ an elevated table, dedicated to particular 
ceremonies of religious worship <^: they were generally of wood 
during the first four or five centuries of the Christian era, but 
the Council of Epone in France, A. D. 609, commanded that 
they should be of stone, and this custom gradually prevailed 
until the Reformation^^. 

In the early ages of the Christian era there was but one 
altar in any church, but in later times there were frequently 
many others besides the high altar, especially at the east end^ 
of the aisles, each dedicated to a particular saint, as is still 
the custom on the continent: but high mass is celebrated 
at the high altar only. The other altars are used for the per- 
formance of low mass, or private masses for the souls of bene- 

e Altar is a term also applied to a small dral, and in two churches at Falaise. 

portable tablet serving for the oonsecra- Many old churches are built far from 

tion of the elements, when required to truly to the points of the compass, as at 

be consecrated away from a proper altar Caen and other places, 
in a church or chapel. It was called In the Basilica of Constantino, or 

<' superaltare," and << upper altar,** and Church of the Holy Cross, attached to 

was in fact a portable altar, which might the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, the 

be used on all occasions and in all places entrance was at the east end, and the 

where it was required. One of silver was altar near the west end, with the bi8hop*s 

buried in the coffin with St. Cuthbert. throne behind it, at the extremity of the 

d See Bingham's Antiquities, book viiL apse ; the ambo being placed on the 

c. 6 and 15. south side, about half way between the 

e There are instances of the chief altar east end and the altar. (See the ground- 
not being at the east end, as at the plan of this church in Mr. Newman's 
church in the castle at Caen, which has pref3M» to St. Cyril.^ The present church 
the entrance at the east end. An altar of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem was 
at the west as well as the east is more built by the Normans about the year 
freouent : this is the case at Nevers cathe- 1200. 
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factors : at these services it is not necessary that any congre- 
gation should be present. From the period that stone altars 
were introduced, it was usual to inclose the bones of the saints- 
in it, so that in many cases it was the actual tomb of the saint ; 
and it was always supposed to be so, some relics being consi- 
dered indispensable. The tomb was often erected on the spot 
where his blood was shed, and the church was afterwards added 
to inclose and protect the tomb. It was also customary to 
bury the founder of the church, or the person who had built the 
chancel more especially, immediately in front of the altar, at 
the foot of the steps ; and there was generally a brass inlaid in 
the pavement over the body. 

In England the altars were universally taken down in or about 
the year 1659^ the second year of the reign of EUzabeth^, and 

f The ancient stoue altars were so tolerably perfect state, filling up the space 
carefully destroyed, either at this period between the altar and the window over 
or in the subsequent devastations of the it ; this is of the fifteenth century. There 
puritans, that it has been frequently said is one in the chapel of the Piz at West- 
there is not one to be found in England : minster, which, from the ornaments of a 
this may be correct as regards the high bracket adjoining, appears to be of the 
altar; but a few of the private altars in time of Henry III.; the altar itself is 
the aisles, &c have escaped : as at Benge- quite plain and solid. The slabs are 
worth, near Evesham, (see PL 2.) There usually marked with small crosses in 
are stone altars also remaining in the various parts. There are doubtless others, 
following churches. Of the fourteenth more or less perfect; the piscina and 
century, — Chipping-Norton, Oxon; this brackets which belonged to sudi altars, 
consists of a slab or table supported on and frequently the corbeb which sup- 
stone l^s, and is situated in a chapel ported the slab, remain in many churches; 
attached to the north side of the chancel in fact, few Oothic churches are without 
(now used as a vestry) ; under this cha- some or all of these traces in the chapels, 
pel is a vault or crypt, and over it a or oratories, or chantries, of which we 
room which does not appear to have been read so frequently, 
used as a chapel : the whole of this build- g Queen Elizabeth's ^'Advertisements** 
ing is of the same age as the chancel or '^ Articles" of the year 1564 require 
itself; — Warmington, Warwickshire; this '^ that the Parish provide a decent table, 
consists of a slab supported on bradkets, standing on a frame, for the Communion 
and is in a similar situation to that at Table.** Hence it appears that by the 
Chipping-Norton ; — Burford, Oxon ; this word table, at the era of the English 
is a table with legs, and in the same Reformation, the slab only was meant; 
situation; — Shotteswell, Warwidkshire ; any supports to this slab were not essen- 
this is a slab supported on brackets, and tial to the notion of the ttUfle, but only 
situated in a sra^ chapel or oratory at accidental, though this article seems to 
the west end of the north aisle, the make the frame an inseparable accident, 
entrance to which is a small ogee-headed These tables may occasionally, though 
doorway of very elegant proportions ; — rarely, be met with in their original un- 
in the chapel of Broughton Castle, Oxon, fixed state, as in the church of Trent- 
a slab supported on brackets. Every one ham, Staffordshire, and recently in that 
of these has a window immediately over of Marden, Wilts. (See an interesting 
it, mostly square-headed, but the mould- letter on this subject from the Rev. D. 
ings shew tiiem to be of the fourteenth Parsons to the Oxford Archaeological 
century. At Enstone, Oxon, is one at Society.) This is also the case in St. 
the east end of the south aisle ; this is Oiles*s diurch, Oxford, Thame and Sand- 
solid, and has the Reredos-screen in a ford, Oxfordshire, and many others. 
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in the following year, agreeably to the injunctions then given ; 
and in some cases earlier, as appears from some parish accompts 
in Oxford still in existence. Its place was supplied by the 
Communion Table, which is usually of wood, and quite plain. 

** There shall be places for four auters besides the high altar." 

Contract for Fotheringhay. 

** Also the forsaide Richarde sail make with in the quere a hegh 
«( awter,** Contract for Catterick. 

" 1547, Ist Edw. VI. Eight Tabernacles were sold out of the 
*' Church, which were for the most part over the altars. Three 
** Aulter Stones then sold. 

*' Soe in an account 1st Queen Marie, then they set up their altars 
«« again." St. Mary Magdalen Parish, Peshall p. 227. 

** 1551 . The altars pulled down, and the painted windows, and 
" 16*. bestowed on other (i. e.) plain glass windows that year for 
•* the church." St. Gila's Parish, Peshall p. 217. 

" 1560. Payde for tymber and making the communion table 6s. 
'* For a carpet for the communion table 2s, Sd, 
** For mending and paving the place where the aultere stoode 2*. 8rf.'* 

Accompts of St. Helen's, Abingdon, Archseol. vol. i. 

Altar-screen [Fr. Arri6re-dos, Ger, %\iaxh\aii,\ the partition 
behind the high altar. In some churches and chapels the altar 
is placed against the east wall, which is sometimes ornamented 
with niches and sculpture, in imitation of the altar-screen, and 
called by the same name, as in Magdalen and New College 
chapels, and in St. Mary's church, Oxford. There are very 
beautiful altar-screens remaining in Winchester, York, and 
many other of our cathedralss. 

Altar-tomb, a raised monument resembling an altar *i. 

Alto-relievo, sculptured work standing out from the back 
ground. See Basso-relievo. 

Alur, ^lu¥a» Slure, Storings Stalursing^ ^lourtie, ^lurtie. This 
word occurs six times in the contract for Catterick church, and 
from the context it is evidently there used for the parapet wall ; 
but Mr. Baine considers that in strictness of speech it is more 

g In the Redcliff church, Bristol, it behind is also shut out from the church, 

remains perfect, as in the days of William The case of the Redcliff church is unfor- 

of Worcester, but concealed by a modem tunately far from being a singular one. | 
altar-piece, by which the Ladye-chapel h See Plates 66 and 66. 
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properly applicable to the gutter, at the back of the parapet, 
than to the parapet itself. 

" 3Kpe tjfte 9lut0 of tjfte tattle tjfte lagtie^ tj^anne ^totie/* 

Robert of 01oucester*8 Chronide*. 

Ambitus, an enclosure; applied to a church-yard, and the 
space around a tomb. 

Ambo [Fr. Tribune, Ambon, Ital. Tribuna, Ger, £(f(fputt/], a 
rostrum, any raised platform. In the earliest Christian churches 
there was an ambo at the east end, called also the Exedra. It 
was situated within the apse, the semicircular form of which it 
followed, the seats being raised on three steps one behind the 
other: on the highest step in the centre was the bishop^s 
throne, which was thus directly behind and overlooking the 
altar: from this situation the bishop occasionally preached. 
Zozimus and Socrates the historians inform us that St. Ghry- 

sostom preached from the Ambo^ for the greater convenience 
^^ of the people. St. Austin also tells us, that for the same 
" reason he preached from the Exedra or Apsis of the church k.'' 
It appears, however, from the ground-plans of early Christian 
churches, given by Bingham and others, that the name of am^o 
was applied to the reading-desk, which was raised on two steps, 
and was sometimes situated near the west end of the choir, 
immediately within the entrance^ sometimes on one side, as in 
the church of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem ; in the larger 
churches this would obviously be the more convenient situation 
to preach from^ 

Ambry, ^umixyi, Smite. See Almery, 

Ambulatory, or Deambulatory, [Lat. Ambulatio, Fr, Pro- 
menoir, Ital. Papeggio, (r^. ©pajietgang,], a place to walk in, 
such as cloisters, &c. : also the avenues of trees, which were a 
customary appendage to all monastic estabUshments. 

i Heame in his glossary explains this the choir, with two ascents to it by steps 

term as walks only, and derives it from on each side, one from the east, the other 

Ambulacra. from the west. In the upper part of 

k Ardiseologia, vol. z. the ambo there were usually two steps, 

1 The word ambo is explained by from the higher of which the Gospel was 

Ducange as ^' Pulpitum, tribunal Ecde- read, and from the lower one the Epistle, 

siffi, ad quod gradibus ascenditur." (Gall. There stiU remain some examples of the 

Jub^.) Durandus in his Rationale says, antient ambo in the churches of St. Cle* 

^* Didtur autem ambo— quia gradibus ment, St. Pancratius, and St. Lauren* 

ambitur ;*' and he adds that in some tins, at Rome, 
churches it was placed in the middle of 
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AMPHiPRoerrYLB, AMi'iiiPBoerYixie, a building haviog a portioo 
at uach end : the third order of temples of Vitruvius. 

Ampiiitiigatbb, a double thoatro, or very spaoious building, 
UBcd chiefly by the Romans to uxhibit the combats of glodiatora 
or wild beasts. The gonorul ta^te of that people for theao 
amusomoats is proverbial, and thoy appear to have constructed 
amphitheatros at all their principal sottlemonte. There are still 
considerable remains of them in this country at Circnoestor, 
SilchcBter, and Dorchester; in Franco at Nismos, in Langue- 
doc, and at Lillebonne in Normandy ; and in Italy, at Pola in 
Istria, and the well-known Colosseum, at Bome. 

Ancones {Fr. Consoles, Ital. Cartelle, Mensole, Gar. Xtap 
ftdtif/], the ornaments depending from the oomioe of lonio 
doorways : called also Conholes, and THU'esEs. 

Andibons, Aundikons, Handirons, 
a term of fret^uent occurrrence in old 
inventories, &c. for the Fire-dogs: 
they ore generally enumerated as a 
'pair of andirons,' but occasionally 
only one is mentioned. In the hall 
at Penshurst, Kent, the hearth still 
remains in tho middle of the room, 
and there stands on it (me large fire- 
dog, consisting of an upright standard 
at each end, and a bar between, and 
not OS a common firo-dog, with one 
standard only™. 

Iach. her andirons 

(I had forgot them) were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands. 

8hak>peare, Cymliehae, Act li. st«iie ir 




m Tliis woril nmi™ in thu 

of the priory of Fiiicliale ; 

13<W. " In CmjuiiiH, j andirne." 
i:)»7- " In Aula, ij BundhyryiiB," 
" In CtKjuiiia,i aundhyryn. 
Ull. "In A>|[a,iihaH'ria^rn».'' 
1400. " III Aula, ij hawndiryns." 

Tlie fntlowiiif; alio occurs in \'.w9; 



Id Torali, iinv 



bn-ali de nova fHCtum;~ aiid <ii 1465, in 
thb " Dnmiia uatriiiie, j diymna d« ferro." 
It IB nut utiial to tiiid Che irun vliiniiiey 
mentioned at so early a period ; Imt dur- 
ing the IQlh century thii ia coiiatantly 
noticed, and not tlie andiniiia; whence 
it may be concluded, either that the Int- 
' ' jpeneded tho former, o 



[1 chemme pro wliloh ■eenu more probable, that a change 
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Andron IFr. Passage, Hal. Andito, Cfer. S)ur(t)gang/], a pas- 
sage between two houses : an open space or court. 

Andronitib [Fr. AppartemeDt pour lea hommes, Ital. Abita- 
zioni per gli uomisi, GW*. SRitnntrfVO^nung,], an apartment, 
cloister, or gaUeiy, assigned to the nrnle part of a monastic 
establishment. 

Annulbt [Ft. Armelet, Ital. Armilla, Cimbia, ^. Armellas, 
Ger.Sftingtlicn,], the ring or fillet ^--— h^b^^^^^^^^^^^ 
which encircles the lower part ^^^^^^^^^^^s^r 
of the echinus or ovolo of a til T ( 1 iTTTlI 

Grecian Doric capital". 

Ant* [Fr. Antes, Pilastres, Ital. Pihietri nell' extremita delle 
mure, Ger. ^ntoii], a species of pilasters used in 
Greek and Roman architecture to terminate the 
pteromata or side-walls of temples, when they 
are prolonged beyond the face of the end-walls. 
The first order of temples, according to Vitnivius, 
is called " in antis," because the pronaos or porch 
in front of the ceD is formed by the projection 
of the pteromata terminated by antie, with two 
- columns between them. 

Antefix^, or Antefixbb, [Fr. Antefixes, Hal. Anteiissee, 
Ger. 93or|htftr,], ornamented tiles placed on the top of the cor- 
nice or eaves, as on the Temple of the Winds, generally of 
t^ra cotta, and ornamented with a mask, honeysuckle, or other 
decoration moulded on them : they are sometimes of marble. 

Antepagubnta, the dressings or architrave of a doorway. 
This term does not include the fraoie of the door which is of 
wood, but only the stone decorations, or stucco, when that 
material is used. 

Antebid&s, buttresses ; a term used by Vitnivius. 

Anti-chapel, the outer part of a chapel, usually running 
north and south,across the west end of the chapel. 

Apodtterium, the undressing room or anti-room to a bath in 
Roman villas, &c. 

Apophtge, Apothesib, Apophysis, [Fr. Conge, Ital. Listello, 

had taken place in the furniture of the frequently found of the 17th century in 
fire. The term iron chimnef/ appears to old farmJiouBei. 
indude the caHJiOD back whidi is still » See Plate 20. 
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Qer. S>er ?lnlauf, and bet SlWauf,], the small curvature given to 
the top and bottom of the shaft of a column, whore it expands 
to meet the edge of the fillet above the torus of the base, and 
beneath the astragal under the capital. It is also called the 
scape of a column. 

Appui, Fr. See Buttress. 

Apse, Apsis, \Lat. Absis, Exedra, Fr. Chevet, Bond-point, 
Ital. II fondo rotondo, Ger. 9lonb,], the semi-circular or octagonal 
termination to the choir or aisles of a church o. This form is 
almost universally adopted in Germany and in France. A similar 
termination is sometimes given to the transepts and nave, and 
is also so called. There are many examples of churches with 
semi-circular apses at the east end in different parts of England, 
chiefly in the Norman style, and many more in which the form 
has evidently been altered at a subsequent period ; so that it 
may almost be concluded that this was the prevalent form in 
the Norman style. In several cases the crypts beneath have 
retained the form when the superstructure has been altered. 

The same name may also be fairly applied to all semicircular 
or polygonal recesses or chapels for altars, whether at the sides 
of the transepts, nave, or choir, or aisles, or at the west end. 
Apses are common on the eastern sides of the transepts P. 
Apteral temple, — without columns on the sides. 
Aqueduct, an artificial channel for conveying water from 
one place to another, generally raised on arches. The Boman 
aqueducts rank amongst their noblest designs and greatest 
works. 

o See Plates 2 and 3. Essex Great Mapleetead, Little 

P One end of the transept of Soissons Maplestead, East Ham. 

cathedral is semi-circular: the nave of G^i(mce«^«Atr6 Tewkesbury Abbey, Crypt 
Nevers cathedral has an apse at the west of Gloucester Cathedral, 

end ; so also have two churches at Falaise : Hampshire .... Nately, Romsey, Easton. 

a^ church at Angers has both sides occu- Herefordshire. . Kilpech. 

I^ed by a series of semi-drcular apses. Hertfordshire, . Benger. 

The churches near the Rhine are remark- Kent Sutton (near Dover), Cha- 

able from the universal prevalence of this pel of St. Bartholomew 

form, which also prevails very generally Rochester, Canterbury 

throughout Germany. Cathedral. 

The following examples of apsidal Middlesex Westminster Abbey. 

churches have been noticed in England, Norfolk Heckingham, South Rune- 

and there are probably others. ton, Gillingham. 

Berkshire . . Padworth, Finchamstead, ^%^T^^^' j?e'«r^«*»«\Cathedral. 
RemenW 0*/^W^ . . . Checkendon, Woodcote. 
Derbyshire. . Steetley. •^*'-^^* ^^^""^ 
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Arabesque [Ger. ^rabt&t,'], a specios of ornament used for 
enricliing flat surfaces, either painted or oarred 
in low-relief; it waa much used by the Arabs, 
and by the Saracens or Moors in Spain ; their 
reli^on forbidding the representation of ani- 
mals, they employed plants and troea, and 
with etalks, stems, tendrils, flowere, and fruit, 
produced an endless variety of forms and com- 
binations. Henoe fanciful combinations of 
natural objects to form the continuous orna- 
ment of a flat surface came to bo called Ara- 
besque, though differing so widely from the 
Arabian or Mohammedan compositions as to 
be filled with representations of animals of 
every variety, and with combinations of plants and animals, as 
well as combinations of animal fonns almost equally discordant 
with nature. The name has become so general as to be applied 
to the fanciiiil enrichments found on the walls of Heroulanoum 
and Pompeii, and on the monuments of Egypt. 

The most celebrated Arabesques of modem times are those 
of Raphael in the Vatican : this kind of ornament was much 
used in the domestic architecture of this country in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, and is frequent in monuments of the same 
period, particularly of the time of James I. Arabesque orna- 
ment in sculpture, if not kept very low in relief, is apt to 
become grotesque. 

Arabian AncHrrEcruRE, is called also Saracenic and Moorish, 
and may be called Mahomedan : it owes its birth to that reli- 
jpon, and became the predominating form of building wherever 
the followers of its tenets have extended their power and arms. 
It is a fanciful and interesting style, comprising Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Roman details, with the Ught fantastic lattice- 
work of the Persians, all, however, blended with taste as well 
aa skill ; and the borrowed forms are so adapted and reduced, 
as perfectly to harmonize with those qualities of grace and 
elegance which peculiarly distinguish the style. The walls are 
usually covered with rich mosaic work. The columns are 
r^narkable for extraordinary lightness and variety of form, by 
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no means doficiont in beauty, and generally support low arcades. 
The shafts are short and slender ; the capitals sometimes par- 
take of the Greek character, but are oftener of fanciful and 
singular, though rich and elegant design. The arches are of 
three sorts, the crescent, the round, and the pointed : the last 
is supposed by many persons to be an invention of the Arabs, 
suggested by some of the complicated forms of Oriental lattice 
work: it is found in the most ancient Arabian remains at 
Gaubul and Ispahan, amongst the interesting Mahomedan 
monuments of the tenth century at Cairo, and in numerous 
other ancient buildings of this style in Spain and Sicily, as well 
as in more eastern countries P. The earliest Saracenic buildings 
of which the date is accurately known, are to be found in Cairo. 
The Nilometer was rebuilt where it now stands, and as it now 
appears, in 859. The mosque of Teyloun was built in 879, and 
the mosque of Hakem in 1003. The date was recorded in 
Cuphic descriptions, still existing on the walls of the buildings, 
and in all these buildings the pointed arch appears^. Care 
must be taken, however, to distinguish between the pointed 
arch and the pointed styU^ which it has been too much the 
custom to consider as identical, whereas in fact they are per- 
fectly distinct ; and although the Arabian architects made use 
of the pointed arch from a very early period, they never attained 
the Vertical principle, which is the true characteristic of Gothic 
architecture; the horizontal line continued to be preserved in 
their buildings down even to the latest period. Even in Sicily, 
where the buildings were erected by Greek and Saracenic work- 
men, under the direction of Norman architects, the true prin- 
ciple of Gothic architecture is not found. 

Araeostyle, [Fr, k colonnes rares, Ital, a colonni distanti, 
Ger, gomfaullg/], a term applied to 

a portico, the columns of which are \o q O O P 

four diameters apart : the fourth 

order of temples, according to Vitruvius. This columnar ar- 
rangement is suited to the Tuscan order only. 



P See Plate 3. 

q See Knight's Nonnans in Sicily, and Wilkinson's Travels in Egypt. 
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Arcade ILai. PilatiiD, Fr. Arcade, Ital. and (%. Arcada, 
Ger. SBogmgang, ©ogeiipsnungm,], 
a series of arches, supported by 
columns or piers, either open or 
dosed with masonry: they were 
very frequently used for the deco- 
ration of the walls of churches, 
both on tbo exterior and inte- 
rior ; on buildings in the Norman 
style, of the twelfth century, wo 
frequently find them consisting of 
circular arches intersecting each 
other, from which Dr. Milner 
supposed the pointed arch to 
have had its origin'. 

Arch, [L(U. Fornicatio, Fr. Arc, Arche, Ital. and Sp. Arco, 
Ger. S3og<n,] a construction of bricks, stones, or other materials, 
by which the weight over an opening is thrown upon the lateral 
abutments. It has been usually considered that the arch was 
not known either to the antient Egyptians, or to the Greeks ; 
but Mr. Wilkinson, who appears to have examined the subject 
with considerable care, and has had better opportunities than 
most others, has arrived at a different conclusion*. The dif- 
ferent modes of applying the arch employed by the Romans 
during what are called tho Classic ages, form a Very important 



r See Plates 8, D, 10. 

■ " An opinion, admitted hj the gea»- 
latity of the learned world, gains force 
by want of conCnidiction, till at length 










caae with the antiquity of the arch, wi 
to the surprise of ereiy one vho naa 
attentively oonaidered antient retnuns, 
hai been confined to the lera of Augus- 
tus. Without slopping to mention one 
of stone of the time of PMunaticus II. 
(B.C. 600), or the probability of ita bdng 
employed in the huusea of the Egyptians 
fmni the earliest times, owing to the 
■mall qtuuitity <rf wood growing in that 
country, and in roolins the chunben of 
crude brick pyramids, 1 proceed to facts, 
whidi require nether argument to sup- 

Knor allow prejudice to refute tliem. 
i long felt penuaded that the greater 



part of the crude brick vaults in the 
western lomhs of Thebes were al least 
coeval with the IBth dynasty, trtit had 
never been fortunate enough to find 
proofs to support my conjecture, till 
chance threw in my tray a tomb, vaulted 



I the 






ne materials, stuccoed, 
and Ixsring in every part the fresco 
paintings and nameof Amunoph I. (B.C. 
16*0). Innumerable vaults and arches 
exist in Thebes, of eari^ date, but un- 
fortunately none with Che nannea ofkings 
remaining on them. The style of the 
paintings in the crude brick pyramids 
evince at once that they belong either to 
the end of the lant mentioned, or the 
beginning of the 17th dynasty." — (Wil- 
kinson's Egypt) 
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point in the history of architectore, and one which has not been 
sufficiently attended to*. 

Arches are of various forms and denominations; the most 
ocHmnon is the round-headed arch, (Fr. arc, |J^ oeintre,) in- 
troduced by the Romans, and generally used until the latter 
part of the 12th century : this may be divided into the semi- 
drcular, (fig. 1.) the segmental, (fig. 2.) and the stilted, (fig. S.) 







these three forms are all found abundantly in the Romanesque 
and Norman styles, the third generally in the later period of 
the Norman style. 

The triangular arch, or, more correctly, 4 

the straight-sided pointed arch, (fig. 4.) is 
not a conmion form, and when constructed 
in a particular manner has been supposed to 
indicate an eariy date ; but it is found occa- 
flionally of all dates*>. 

t In Roman archHectore at first the the Hmnber, in what is supposed to be 

afch was used quite independent of the Saxon work, and in the convent of Loracfa 

fpl"«"ti« and their entablature, springing in Germany, said hj MoUer to be of die 

from an impost bdiind the oohunn, and eighth century, but having nuMne the 9p~ 

not readiing high enough to interfere pearance of Roman work. It occurs abo 

with die entablature, the impost being a in Norwich cathedral, Haddiacoe chnit^ 

few pbdn mouldings something in the Norfolk, Herringfleet diurch, Suffolk, in 

nature of a cornice, and with no resem- undoubted Norman work, and in 'st. 

Uance whaterer to a capitaL At a sub- £thelbert*s tower, formerly at Canter, 

sequent period this qyplication of the ardi bury. At Kirkstall Abbey is an opening 

was departed from. At the Arch of Ha. in a wall with an ardi of this form with, 

drian at Adiens die arth is still in the out mouldings. In Hereford cathedral 

same reiatire position in regard to the there are several ardies of this fonn, 

cohunns, but the impost is made into a which are dearly of the 13th century, 

positire and very rkfa capital, and the with the diaracteristic tooth ornament, 

jamb converted into a pier or pilaster The ventilating apertures in the gaUes 

with a separate base; the ardi also itself of Merton college duqiel have ardies of 

rises so h^ as to cut into the architrave this form : at Ha^ey diurdi is a piscina 

of the entablature. At the Aqueduct of of the Decorated style under an arch of 

Hadrian at Athens the arch springs from this form. 

die ardiitrave of the columns. In short. It should be observed that the form 

die ardi, from being at first qiiite inde- of the ardi is so often dictated by om- 

pendent of and subordinate to the column venience, arising from the situation, that 

and entablature, graduaDy encroadied it is never a safe guide in judging of the 

upon them, and finally usurped the place age of a building : even round-headed 

nf the latter altogether, and gpnmg at ardies were oeeaskmalfy used at all pe- 

once from the cental, as in Gothic aidii- riods, during die prevalaice of the pointed 

tecture. style, in any particular situadon which 

" It occurs at Bamack, and Barton on rendered thu form more oonvenient. 
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The horse-shoe arch is of three descriptions, — ^the Moorish, 
in which the curve is continued, (fig. 5.) the common horse-shoe, 
(fig. 6.) which resembles the stilted round arch, (fig. 3.) but 
that the stilts are inclined inwards, instead of being perpen- 
dicular, but this may frequently arise from settlement; these 
are found occasionally in the Late Norman or Transition build- 
ings of the twelfth century ; both these may be considered as 
varieties of the round-headed arch. The third variety of the 
horse-shoe arch is pointed (fig. 7.) ; this is sometimes found in 
Gothic architecture, but is principally confined to Moorish 
examples. 






Trefoiled arches (figs. 8, 9, and 14.) occur frequently in the 
Early English style, but generally over niches, or small open- 
ings. It is observed by Mr. Willis, that the variety (fig. 9.) is 
the Saracenic mode of treating foiled arches. Another variety, 
with a square or flat top, called the square-headed trefoil, 
(fig. 10.) frequently occurs in the 13th and 14th centuries, and 
sometimes in the ISth.^ 
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The pointed arch (Fr, arc aigu, Itdl. arco acuto, Ger. ©pi^r 
Ibogcti/) may be conveniently divided into several distinct varie- 
ties: the obtusely-pointed or drop arch (fig. 11.), which we so 
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z It occurs over a small door in the thirteenth century, both in this coun- 

bdfry of Winchester cathedral in late try, and on the continent, usually over 

Norman work; and at Elkstone, Clou- small openings, and frequently cut out 

oestershire ; in Westminster Abbey, Salis- of a single stone, but not always so. 
bury cathedral, and frequently in the 
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frequently find combined with all the other features of Ncmnan 
architecture in the latter part of the ISth century, is probably 
the earliest, though it is also commonly used in buildings of 
later date. The acutely-pointed, or lancet, (fig. 12.) is found 
generally in the 13th century, but frequently also in the 14th, 
and sometimes at a later period. The equilateral (fig. 18.) is 
considered as the best proportioned pointed 
arch, and is commonly found in the Early 
English and Decorated styles. The pointed 
trefoil (fig. 14.) is chiefly used during the 
Early English period^ usually over doors, niches, 
or ornamented panels, and small spaces. It 
occurs in Rochester cathedral early in the 
13th century. The ogee (fig. 15.) was also in- 
troduced early in the 14th century, and con- 
tinued to be used occasionally till the close 
of the fifteenth*'. The four-centred arch (fig. 16.) was intro- 
duced soon after the middle of the 15th century^, and was 
generally prevalent from that time till the expiration of Gothic 
architecture. In the time of Henry VIII. we frequently find 
the sides of this arch so flattened as to become nearly straight 
lines, with a slight curve at the junction with the impost, 
(fig. 17.) Soon after this the round arch was again introduced, 
and square-headed openings were conmionly used. In the period 

16 17 18 







corresponding to our Late Perpendicular or Tudor 
era, we find on the continent several varieties of 
arches which are very rarely met with in this 
country — ^the three-centred, (fig. 18.) and a hori- 
zontal line arched at the ends, (fig. 19.) — the seg- 
ment (fig. 90.) and the pointed segment ^fig. 21.) — 
the ellipse (fig. 22.) 

b This form is often found over De- c It was used in some cases, not as a 

corated tombs of a large size. A church fashion, but for convenience, in the 14th 

at Nancy has the door-arch of this shape, century, as at Glastonbury Abbey Bam, 

but this is a siugular instance. and Wardour Castle. 
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There are also pointed arches formed 
by parabolio curves, and from three cen- 
tres, but they are only to be distinguished 
from common four-centred arches by a very 
practised eye, and they are hardly worth 
particul9*rizing<i. The cinquefoil, (fig. 23.) 
and multifoil, (fig, 24.) are also considered 
by Mr. Willis as forms of the arch, but are 
found only in decoration, and chiefly in 
windows: he also enumerates some other 
varieties, but they appear to be confined to 
tiie Italian Grothic. 

Arch op Construction. See Discharging Arch. 

Arch-buttress, or Flying-buttress, \Fr, Arc-boutant,] a boldly 
projecting buttress, with an opening under it, forming an arch ; 
frequently springing over the roof of an aisle, abutting against 
the wall of the clerestory, and supporting the roof of the 
nave: also sometimes applied to the support of a spire, and 
in other situations. Flying-buttresses were first used in the 
13th century. 

*'S( cotst of $(tone» fvitjft an atcjft ibuttant." 

William of Worcester's Itinerary. 
" And either of the said isles shall have six mighty arches butting 

" on either side of the clere-story." 

Contract for Fotheringhay Church. 



^ There is also what is called a flat 
ttrdi, formed of several stones dovetailed 
U^gether : this is used in early times, and 
is frequently put together with consider- 
able ingenuity. At Conisburg in York- 
shire the fireplaoes have flat arches, the 
stones of which are cut of a particular 
form (see Plate 40.), which is not an 
unooomion mode, and one which occurs 
also in iegmenUU arches in Normandy: 
the aich over the opening of the great 



west door of Rochester cathedral is formed 
of stones cut in a different form, some- 
what like the fireplace in Edlingham 
Castle (Plate 41.); and this is also used 
in segmental arches in Normandy. The 
firepkoes in the bishop of Soissons* palace 
(a ruin) at Septmons have flat arches on 
the same principle, but the joints of the 
stones of some of them are much more 
complicated. 
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20 ARCHITRAVE— ASHLAR. 

Architrave [Lot. Supercilium, Trabes, Fr. Architrave, It€U. 
Architrave, Ger. Untcrbalfm/ tH^uptbalfcti/], the lowest member of 
the entablature, resting immediately on the abacus of the capi- 
tal : also the ornamental moulding running round the exterior 
curve of an arch: and hence applied to the mouldings round 
the openings of doors or windows. 

Archivolt, 9ltc]bibault» [Fr. Archivolt, DoueUe, Ital. Archi- 
volto, Ger. Gcj^urbogcti/], the interior curve of an arch, from 
impost to impost. The archivolt is sometimes quite plain, with 
square edges, in which case the term soffit is applicable to the 
flat under-surface of the arch: this is generally used in the 
Roman, and debased Roman, or Romanesque style, including 
those buildings which in this country are considered as Saxon, 
and in very early Norman examples, as the White Chapel in 
the Tower of London, &c. : in the less early specimens of 
Norman work it usually has the edges chamfered off. In late 
Norman, and in the Gothic styles, it is also frequently divided 
into two or three parts, with a bold projection to each, which 
may be considered as " a number of concentric arch- ways placed 
" within and behind each other :^ and in this view Mr. Willis 
calls the whole "a compound arch:^ such arches are usually 
called Recessed Arches, and when there are two divisions, the 
arch is said to be doubly recessed ; or it may be trebly or more 
often recessed, but this is rarely the case. Each of these divisions 
may either be leffc plain, with square edges, or have the edges 
chamfered, or be ornamented with its separate set of mouldings, 
varying with each change of style : in the later styles the divi- 
sions are not always so distinct, but appear more like a succes- 
sion of mouldings arranged on a slanting surface. 

Ardoises, Fr. See Slates. 

Arena [Fr. Ar^ne, Ital. and Sp. Arena, Ger. R<^ttvffpU^f]y 
the grand area or floor of an amphitheatre : sometimes applied 
to the amphitheatre itself; also to the body of a church. 

Armarium, Almarium. See Almery. 

Arris, the sharp edge or angle in which two sides or surfaces 
meet. 

Ashlar, 9c|^eIot, 9l»|^Iet» Xisc]ftelete» 9l$(Ittte, 9L»tIet, 9lc]ftlete» 
£istlar» [Fr. Pierre-de-taille, Ital. Pietre quadrati,] hewn stone 
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used for the facings of walls. "Clone hewen Ashler^ is fre- 
quently specified in ancient contracts for building, in contra- 
distinction to unhewn stone. 

'* A course of Aschelere." Contract for Catterick Church. 

" With clene hewen Ashlar altogether in the outer side, and all the 

" inner side of rough stone, except the bench tables,'* &c. 

Contract for Fotheringhay Church. 

" There is Achlers redie hewen, and other fitting stufi^ redie gotten 
" in the Quarrel, that nigh hand will fynyshe the said four 
" towrs being bulwarks, or at the lest will fynyshe thre of 
" them." 

State of Norham Castle in the time of Henry VIII. Archseol. vol. 17* 

AsPERsoRiuM, the stoup, or holy water basin. In the accounts 
of All Souls^ college, Oxford, in 1458, there is a charge, " pro 
" lapidibus ad aspenorinm in introitu ecclesiae ;"*"* the remains 
of which may still be seen. It appears from the will of T. Beau- 
fort, duke of Exeter 14^, that the name of Aspersorium was 
applied not only to the stoup itself, but also to the sprinkle 
which was placed in it. See Stoup, 

AssEREs, spars, or perhaps, occasionally, laths of wood for the 
roof of a building. Asser has been generally considered to be 
the name of a hoards but the two are evidently distinct things. 
(Baine.) 

*' Et solvit pro M M M asseribus emptis de Johanne Barlay de Chop- 
'* well, unacum cariagio, xxviijs." 

AssERi, a name sometimes applied to dentels. 

Astragal \Fr, Astragale, Ital. Astragala, Ger, Sfletf um dnc 
<SauIC/], a small semi-circular moulding or bead, either encircling 
a column, or in other situations. 

AsTicciuoLi, Ital. See Tra/nstra. 

Atlantes, male figures used in the place of columns, to sup- 
port entablatures, &c. : so called by the Greeks, but by the 
Bomans, Telamones. 

Atrium [Fr. Cour, Ital. Oortile, Ger. S)er ?)0f/], the hall or 
principal apartment in the houses of the antients, usually en- 
tered by a short passage direct from the principal outer door, 
with the other apartments arranged around and beyond it. 
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22 ATRIUM— BALDACCHINO. 

Atria were occasionaUy entirely covered, but were generally 
left open in the middle, with the roof sloping inwards so as to 
throw the water into a basin or reservoir formed in the floor 
to receive it. This was the most conmion form, but some- 
times the roof was made to slope outwards so as to throw the 
water away from the centre. They were called by different 
names, according to the arrangement of the roof, and the 
number of columns to support it. The Atrium is supposed to 
be the same as the Gavaedium. This term is also applied by 
the middle-age writers to the Gkdilee, or great western porch 
of a church. 

Attic [Fr. Attique, Ital. Attico, Ger. ^tAfd^,]^ a low story 
above an entablature, or above a cornice, which limits the 
height of the main part of an elevation : it is chiefly used in 
the Roman and Italian styles. 

Auditorium ^Fr. Auditoire, Ital. Auditorio, Ger. l^drfool/], 
the nave or body of the church, where the people assemble to 
hear sermons. 

Avenue, a long narrow passage from one part of a building 
to another. 

Backs, in carpentry, the principal rafters of a roof. See 
Hoof. 

Badigeon, Fr.y Lime-wash, including white-wash, yellow-wash, 
stone-wash, brown-wash, black-wash, &c. 

Badioeonage, Fr., Plaster-work. See Pargetting. 

Bailey, Bail, \Lat. Ballium, Fr. Bailie.] This was a name 
given to the courts of a castle formed by the spaces between 
the circuits of walls or defences which surrounded the keep : 
sometimes there were two or three of these courts between the 
outer wall and the keep, divided from each other by embattled 
walls. The name is frequently retained long after the castle 
itself has disappeared ; as the old Bailey in London, the Bailey 
in Oxford. 

Balcony [Fr. Balcon, Ital Balcon, Ger. ^lim, ©alfonC/ ©Ullcr/], 
a projecting gallery in front of a window, supported by consoles, 
brackets, cantelivers, or pillars, frequently surrounded by a 
balustrade. 

Baldacchino,. Ital. See Ca/aopy. 



BALISTRARIA— BALUSTRADE. 

Baliotraria, Arbalestina, Arbaubtb- 
RiA, a cnicifonn aperture in the walls of 
a fortress, through which crosft-bowmen 
discharged their arrowe: also the room 
wherein the balistre, or cross-bows, were 
depouted. Also a turret, in which an 
archer was stationed, projecting from the 
parapet, or from the face of Uie building. 
These turrets are extremely common in 
many parts of the Continent, not only 
in fbrtressee, but at the luigles of houses 
in the streets of a town, and in other 
utuaticttis, where the turbulence of the 
times hod rendered them a necessary 
precaution. They are also common in 
the border countries of En^and and 
Scotland, and are commonly called Bar- 
tizan, 

Soltm, Ger. See S«am. 

Baix-plowbr, an ornament resembling a ball i 
cular flower, the three petals of which form a cup 
round it : this ornament is usually found inserted 
in a hollow moulding, and is generally characteristic 
of the Decorated style of the 14tli oentoty ; but 
it sometimes occurs, though rarely, in buildings of the ISth 
century, or Early English style, as in the west front of Salis- 
bury cathedral, where it is mixed with the tooth-ornament: 
it is however rarely found until very late in that style. It is 
ttie prevailing ornament at Hereford, in the south aisle of 
Oloucester, and the west end of Qrantham; in all these in- 
stances in pure Decorated work. 

Balneum, a term applied to a set of private baths among 
the antients, as thermcB was to the public. 

SaLvsteb [^Ltit. Columella, Fr. Ballustre, Ital. Balaustro, 6^. 
®dav^i], corruptly ianieter, a small pillar usually made circular, 
and swelling towards the bottom, commonly used in a balustrade. 

BALDffTRADE [Lot. Fluteum, Fr. Balustrade, Ital. Balaustrata, 
Ger. 99rut}lcfint, Stalujlrobf,], a range of small balusters support- 
ing a coping or cornice, and forming a parapet or enclosure. 




24 BAND— BARTIZAN. 

Band [Lat. Fascia, Fr. Bande, ItcU. and Sp. Benda, Oer. 
ScifiC/], a low, flat, or square moulding : also the round mould- 
ing, or suit of mouldings, which encircles the middle of the shaft 
in the Early English style. This term is also used for the 
tablet or stringcourse round a tower, or other part of a build- 
ing, as a band of quatrefoils or other ornaments. 

Bandelette, Fr. [Lat. Taenia, Ital, Fasciuola, Ger. XMnts 
IctfiC/], a diminutive of the foregoing. 

Baptistery, sometimes a separate building, sometimes the 
part of a church in which baptism was performed by immersion : 
or merely the shrine to contain the font; as at Luton, Bed- 
fordshire. 

Baptisterium is the Latin name for the cold water bath found 
under the portico in some one of the open courts of the private 
houses of the Romans. 

Barbican, i^atbscan, \Fr. Barbacano, Ital. Barbacdne,] a kind 
of watch-tower: also an advanced work before the gate of a 
castle or fortified town; or any out-work at a short distance 
from the main works, as at York. Mr. Planche considers that 
this term was also used for a projection over the crenelles^ 
or openings in a battlemented parapet, for the protection of 
the archers^. 

Bardeau, Fr. See Shingle. 

Bares, those parts of an image which represent the bare flesh. 

** To make the images, and bands and all other hares of the said 

** images, in most quick and fair wise." 

Contract for the Monument of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

Barge-board, Berge-board, Verge-board, or Pargb-board, a 
board fixed to the ends of the gables of timber houses, to hide 
the ends of the projecting timbers of the roof, and throw off 
the wet: generally richly carved, and very ornamental. We 
occasionally find them of the 14th century: those of the 15th 
and I6th are not unconmion. See GahU. 

Bartizan, )datti|ene, the small overhanging turrets which pro- 
ject from the angles on the top of a square tower, or from the 
parapet or other parts of a building. See Balistraria. 



e It was the badge of Anthony, bastard on this subject by Mr. Planch^, in the 
of Burgundy. See an interesting letter Oentleoian*8 Magazine for March, 1839. 
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Base [Lot. Basis, Spirse, Fr. Base, Ital» Base, Sp. Basa, 
Ger. IBafll; @kficll/], the lower part of a pillar, wall, &c.; the 
division of a column below the shaft, and on which it stands : 
it is divided into the pUnih and mouldings. The Grecian Doric 
columns have no bases : the Tuscan base is half a diameter 
in height, and consists of a single plain torus : the proper base 
of the Soman Doric consists of one torus and an astragal ; but 
in some instances a plinth and simple fillet is used ; in others 
the attic base, consisting of a plinth, lower torus, scotia, and 
upper torus, with fillets between them : the bases used in the 
Ionic order are very various, but the attic base is very often 
used, and, with an astragal added above the upper torus, forms 
a beautiful and appropriate base for this order : the base most 
used for the Corinthian order consists of two tori and two 
scotiae, divided by two astragals ; but the attic base, and several 
other varieties, also occur : the base of the Composite order 
differs very little from the Corinthian^. 

In the Norman style several varieties of bases are used, 
according as the pillar is square, octagonal, or round: when 
round, they generally bear a considerable resemblance to the 
Roman Doric, or Tuscan ; the plinth is large and massive, some- 
times double, resembling two steps with the edge of the lower 
sloped off; on the angles of the plinth there are frequently 
ornaments resembling tongues, as at Bochester and StockburyS, 
sometimes of other forms, as in the crypt of St. Peter^s, Oxford. 

In the parly English style the bases are frequently near 
approaches to the Grecian Attic base, as at Paul's Cray ; the 
reversed ogee is also sometimes employed : it is still frequently 
placed on a square plinth. 

In the Decorated style the bases mostly consist of the reversed 
ogee, but other mouldings are often added, and the ogee made 
in faces : the plinth is no longer square, but follows the form 
of the pillar, whether round, octagon, or diamond shaped. 

In the Perpendicular style the bases have generally many 
mouldings, repetitions of ogees are mostly used, intermixed with 
hollows or straight slopes: they are usually stilted, that is, 
placed at some distance from the ground, as at Piddleton, and 
St. MaryX Oxford. 

See Plate 11. g Plate 12. 
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26 BASEMRNT^BATTER. 

Basement, [Fr, Soubasement, lUd. Baaamento,] the lower 
story or floor of a building. In ordinary houses the lower story 
is not called a basement unless partly below the surface of the 
ground. In larger buildings, in which an architectural arrange- 
ment is introduced, the lower story, even if above the ground, 
is called a basement, if in the composition it serves as a pedestal 
or substructure for the main order of the architecture. The 
word appears to be sometimes used to signify a Stylobate, or 
almost any sort of substructure. _ 

Base- MOULDINGS, projecting ^^B,B,.^i,^pB,^^i,iagjga^ 

mouldings placed above the 
plinth of a building. 

Base-court [Fr, Basse-cour], the stable-yard, or servants'* 
court, distinguished from the principal quadrangle, or court 
of lodgings, 

** Into the base-courte she dyd me then lede." S. Hawes. 

Basilica, [Fr, Basilique, Ital. and 8p, Basilica,] the name 
applied by the Romans to their public halls, either of justice, 
of exchange, or other business. Many of these buildings were 
afterwards converted into Christian churches ; and their ground^ 
plan was generally followed in all the early churches, which 
also long retained the name. 

Basso-relievo, sculptured work projecting less than half its' 
proper proportion from a flat surface : when full half it is called 
Mezzo-relievo; when nearly detached from the back ground, 
Alto-relievo. 

Bastile, a fortress used for securing prisoners. They were 
numerous in England under the dominion of the Normans. 

Bastion, a rampart or bulwark projecting from the face of 
a fortification. 

Bastone, Ital, See Torus. 

Batter, a term applied to walls built out of the upright, or 
gently sloping inwards ; for example, the towers of the Castle, 
and of St. Peter's church, Oxford, both hatter^ that is, they are 
smaller at the top than at the bottom, the walls all leaning 
inwards. Wharf walls, and walls built to support embankments 
and fortifications, generally batter. 
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Battlbmentsi, Smiattaflmntt^ Bateling, [Ltit. Pinnae, Fr. Ori- 
naux, It(il. Merli, Ger. 3mnm/], 
a notched or indented parapet, 
sometimes panelled, or pierced, 
or divided into openings, called 
embrasures: originally military, 
but afterwards used freely in 
ecclesiastical work, both on para- »*• M«ry'i. ueveriey. 

pets, and as an ornament on the transoms of windows, &e« 
See Parapet. 

" With a square embattailment therupon." 

" To the fiiU hight of the highest of the fynials and hataylment of 
" the seyd body." Ckmtract for Fotheringhay Church. 

Bay [Fr. Baye, Ital. Baia, Ger. IBai/ ^btNIung/], the quadran- 
gular space between the principal divisions of a groined roof, 
over which a pair of diagonal ribs extend, resting on the four 
angles : this term is also used for the horizontal space between 
two principal beams of a timber roof; and for the division of 
a building comprised between two buttresses. Also the part 
of a window included between the mullions, often called a fl?ay, 
or light. Mr. Whewell uses the term " compartment^' instead 
of lay. 

Bay-window [Ger. fBogmfiinficr], a projecting window, rising 
from the ground or basement, in a semi-octagon, semi-hexagon, 
or polygonal form, but always straight^sided : a bow-window is 
always a segment of a circle ; an oriel window is supported on 
a kind of bracket, and is usually on the first floor, most fre- 
quently over a gateway. These distinctions are little attended 
to in practice; the terms are commonly used as synonymous 
even by authors of reputation, and usually careful in their 
expressions. Some of these windows, in pure Gothic times, 
were rectangular projections, and some in Elizabethan times, 
or earlier, are circular, as at Thombury Castle. 

Chaucer's Poem of the ABsembl^ of Ladies. 



« 



Domus presbyteronmi cum 4 Baywyndowes de frestone." 

William of Worcester, p. 196. 
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38 BEAD— BELL-GABLE. 

Bead, a Bmall round moulding in Ghreoian arohiteoture^: this 
is sometimes cut to represent a row of beads, and is called by 
the same name. 

Beam, [Lat. Tignum, Fr. Poutre, Jtal. Trave, Ger. Salfm.] 
In carpentry it has various names, according to the situation, 
and whether it performs the office of a tie or straining-piece, in 
a truss, or framework ; a beam acting as a tie, of which de- 
scription is always the lowest, is called a tie or tye-beam, or 
bindinff-heam; a beam extending above the tie-beam, between a 
pair of principal rafters, is called a coUar-heam, or simply a collar, 
or gtraining-beam; when a beam terminates the upper part of 
a truss it is called a camber-beam: beams placed above the 
tie-beam, between a pair of posts, are called straininff-beams. 
See Boo/. 

" And every byndyng beme yn thiknesse ix, ynch." 

Indenture at Salisbury, 1445. 

Bed-mould, that part of a cornice which is below the corona. 

©cleudbtung, Ger. See Window. 

Belfry [Fr. Beflfroi, Ital. Campanile, Ger. ©lodbcntj^urm,], a 
bell-tower, or campanile ; sometimes detached from the church, 
as at Evesham, Berkeley, &c. &c. This term is also sometimes 
applied to the ringers^ room, or that from which the bells are 
rung, sometimes to the bell-room, or that in which the bells 
are hung. 

Bell, [Fr. Vase, Ital. Gampana,] the 
body of a Corinthian or Composite capi- 
tal, supposing the foliage stripped off; 
applied also to the Early English, and 
other capitals which in any degree par- 
take of the same form. 

Bell-gable, or Bell-turret g; in small churches and chapels 
of various periods of Grothic architecture, we frequently find a 
kind of turret placed on the point of a gable at the west end, 
carrying a bell, or sometimes two bells, as at Glastonbury, or 
even three, as at Eadipole, near Weymouth. This must not 
be confounded with the sancte-bell turret, which, in larger 
churches, was placed on the gable at the east end of the nave, 

f Plate 62, fig. 9. g See Plate 89. 
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immediately over the roodloft; this is usually much smaller, 
and was intended for quite a different purpose, namely, to con- 
tain the small tinkling bell which gave notice of the elevation 
of the Host ; whereas the bell-turret served to suspend a much 
larger bell, for sunmioning the congregation to assemble. 

Belt. See Stringcourse. 

Bema, the sanctuary, or chancel of a church. See Chancel. 

Belvedere, a room built above the roof of an edifice, for the 
purpose of viewing the surrounding country. 

Bench-table \Fr. Banc, Ital. Banco, Ger. IBanf/], the low 
stone bench or seat round the walls and pillars in many 
churches. 

Benetieb, [Ital. Benatura]. See Stoup. 

Bertl, a precious stone : Mr. Dallaway supposes it to have 

been agate, or cornelian. 

''Sl^e Gore ioas padetf iDiti^ ISerall clati6fety.'' 

S. Hawes*8 Tower of Doctrine, in Percy^s Reliques. 

"^WX taasi of stone of berpll. 

Boti^ tl^e castle anty t^e totoere, 

%tLti efce t^e ^alle anH ebetQ itofioere, 

SEtiti^ottt pieces or (oinings.'^ 

Chaucer. 

Bevel, beveled off, sloped off. See Chamfer. 

SBtt5, Ger. See Image. 

BiLEcnoN Mouldings, those surrounding the panels, and pro- 
jecting before the face of a door or gate. 

Billet [Fr. Billet], an ornament 
much used in Norman work, con- 
sisting of an imitation of wooden 
billets, or small pieces of stick, 

placed alternately with open spaces ; Bingham Priory, Norfolk. 

usually in a hollow moulding. 

a3in&c, Ger. See Fascia and Fillet. 

BisELuus, a chair, or rather stool, of state, appropriated by 
the Bromans to the use of the authorities of the city and persons 
of distinction. They were used at the theatres, and probably 
also at other public assemblies. At the theatres those who 
were entitled to Bisellii sat within the orchestra, separate from 
the mass of the spectators. These seats were large enough to 
hold two persons, but were never occupied by more than one : 
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30 BLOCKING.COURSE— BOW-WINDOW. 

itey differed in hmght, but all were used with a footatool called 
Axiitf&Hm, and this footstool was made with one or more stepa, 
aa required to suit the height or the Biaellius. 

Blockino-courbk, the plain course of stone which 
mmnoonts ihe cornice at the top of a Greek or 
Ronton building: also a course of stone or brick 
forming a projecting line without mouldings at the 
base of a building. 

85«flm, G^. See Ardt. ''''""' 

BoisERiE, Fr.t Woodwork. See Waitucot aiad Screen. 

Bonders, Bond-btones, Bindino-otonkb, THBOtroH-sroNSS, \^Oer. 
S{n^C:^tinf,] are used where rough stone walls are bound with 
cut stone, and are inserted at intervals for the purpose of 
binding the facing to the backing, or rough stone wall behind 
it. See Perpent-atone. 

Boss [Lai. Nodus, Ft, Bosse, Bossette, Ital. Gobba, , Ger. 
JButftl,], an ornament placed at 
the intersection of the ribs or 
groins in vaulted or in flat roofs : 
it is frequently richly sculptured 
with armorial bearings, or other 
devices. Any round projecting 
ball or knob of foliage &c. is abo 
called a Boss, whether uncon- 
nected with any thing else, or 
stopping the end of a label or 
other moulding. lu the Perpen- 
dicular style, espooially in the time of Henry VII. and VIII., 
the place of the boss in groined roofs is frequently supplied by 




BossAOE, Fr., nisticated work. See Buttic. 
BouLTiN, Fr., the ovolo or quartei^round moulding. 
Bouquet, Fr., a term adopted from the French for a finial. 
BoDToiB, Fr. See Buttress. 

Bow, that part of a building which projects in a sem 
circular form. 
Bow-wiNDOW. See Bay^ndow. 
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Bowm, Votort, the ladiee' chamber, or parlour, in ancient 
castles and mansions. These rooms were generally small in 
mze, bnt very richly decorated, and had usually projecting, or 
bay windows. Also, any bowed or arched room : a dwelling 



"tLiiO riu ^e ^Bll onD dmr boiurt." 

Chancer. Boke of Fame. 
*S)i tEitn [DM (air ISnuu fatfin, 
Slw (miis Of it bin Xaii, 
9n& (t ia ganc into i^t ioutt 
SB^tniH fWr ami« l^." 

BaOad of Lord Thomu, Ac. in Fercj'i Rdique*. 

BowRD-wiNDOw, chamber window, — Percy. Whence perhaps 
Bow-window. 

BowTELLs, ]9ottttIIe, or iSolttfb, the shafts of a clustered pillar : 
also used for any plain round mouldis^, from its resemblance 
to the staff of an arrow or bolt. Perhaps also used for the 
horizontal bars, or transoms. 

"ji Bowtdie,^ "A BouteUJ" "A Grete Bowielk.'" 

WmJam of WorcMter, pp. 220. 269. 
" The windowB of free stone shal no bowteb haf at all." 

Contract for Fotherloglisy. 

BoAcsa [Lot. Gapreoli, IV. Oontresiches, liai. Razze, Ger. 
SfrAtbanicr,], the name given to the timbers qf a roof which 
serve to strut or prop the backs, or principal rafters, into which 
the upper ends are framed, the lower ends being framed into 
t^e foot of the king-post, (or queen-post, as the case may be.) 
The braces are sometimes called strmte^ 

Bkackbt'' [IV. Tasseau, Console, liai. Bec- 
catella, Bracchi^re, G^. Utitnlogf, Klammrr,], 
an ornamental projection from the fa«e of a 
wall, to support statues, &c., and sometimes 
merely for the lights to stand upon, that were 
usually kept burning in honour of any favorite 
saint ; one or two being frequently placed near 
on altar, for that purpose'. It is not very 

1 The whole frame, of which the bracei ' In the rdjn of Edward III. the 

form a part, h called a trua ; the term head of that king, and of hii queen Pld- 

wQi be more cleBrly undentood by refer- lippa, were often used ax bracket!, ai in 

tiag to the disgnun under the word St. Aldate's, Oiford, Plate 14 : and the 

Roof. practiae of uain^^ crowned heads, uaually 

kFlateU. those of the reigning aovereignt, a* 




Sa BRASSES-^BRATnSHlNG. 

euy in all coses to tlistinguish a bracket from a curbel : in gome 
cases, indeed, one name is as correct as the other. 

Brasses", monumental slabs of brass (latten) much used in 
the middle ages, with effigies oarred in out- 
line upon them, which, ^m the accuracy with 
which the costumes of the period are delineated, 
as well as the inscriptiona which usuallj' accom- 
pany them, are very valuable for ascertaining 
dates, &o. They arc sometimes enamelled, espe- 
cially the shields of lums. Although not strictly I 
architectural, they so frequently afford im- 
portant illustrations of the architecture of their 
period, by the designs of canopies, &c. deli- 
neated on them, that they ought not to be 
passed over without some mention. They are 
seldom to be met with prior to the reign of 
Edward II. nor did they become general till 
towards the close of the fourteenth century: 
ik& effigies are, at this period, commonly sur- ^flS^'ch'^t.'oil" 
mounted by arched canopies, ogee-shaped, and ' "^ 

crocketted, of the same kind of inlaid work, ekborately graven. 
These subsequently vary, according to the style of the age, 
generally rather preceding than following it. 

Brattibhino [Lat. Bretissementa], a crest, battlement, or 

other parapet. 

" And on the height of the stud cover (of the Shrine of St. Cuthbert, 

" at Durham) &om end to end, was a most fine Brattisrino 

" of carved work, cut throughout with dragons, fowls, and beasts, 

'• moat artificially wrought." Antient Riw. of Durhani. 

" Et supra istras fenestras superiores faciet in utroque muro ailours 

" et bretinemenla battellata de puro achiler." 

Contract for rebuilding the Dormitory at Durham, 1401, 
from Raine'i St. Cuihbert. 




bc«det« and corbek, Is by no meani 
oonfined to hii ndgu, Bllbougli, from iu 
great Imgfth, thcae are periiapi more au. 
■nenMU than any otben ; in the reign of 
Henry Vll. the half-leiiglh figure of an 
angel ia often found either lupponing 
an image in a niche, oi at St. Mary'i, 
Oxford, or in other t ' 



n PUte IS. 

* Shewing 
1, 1, alb— 3, itide— 3, 
ble. Tbig engrsvine, with the deecrip- 
tion of it, i> ttarrowedfrom Mr. Bloiam'a 
very inlereatlng and valuable work ott 
MoQumentBl Architecture, with hii kind 
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Bbetise, the same as Bartizan* 

^^ A bretise hradeJ* Ritson's Metrical Romances* 

Bretexed, embattled. 

*' Every tower bretexed was so dene 

Of chose stone, that were fer asunder/' Lydgate*8 Troy. 

Brest-bummer, Bressumer, a beam placed in front of a build- 
ing to support an upper wall. It is distinguished from a lintel 
by its bearing the whole superstructure of wall, &c. &c. instead 
of only a small portion over an opening : thus the beam over 
a conuadon shop-front, which carries the wall of the house above 
it, is a bressumer: so also the lower beam of the front of 
a gallery. Sec, upon which the gallery front is supported. 

Brick, [Lea. Testa, Fr. Brique, Ital. Mattone, Ger. BtegclfEdtl, 
SHaucr^dn, SBacf^ein, 93ratt5f}dnO The art of making brick ap- 
pears to have been known from the earliest period of which we 
have any account, and there is no good reason for supposing 
that so useful and simple an art was ever lost ; although many 
antiquaries, for the sake of supporting a favorite theory, have 
conjectured that it was lost -in this country from the time of 
the Romans until the twelfth century. The existence of nume- 
touB remains in different parts of the country, which can hardly 
be supposed to be of so late an age, such as Brixworth, seemi 
to afford satisfactory evidence that this theory is not correct. 

Brtoge [Fr. Pont, Ital. Ponte, Ger. ©ic fBm*cJ, a construo- 
tion for the purpose of passing over a river or other space : the 
extreme supports are called butments or abutments ; the solid 
parts between the arches are called piers, and the fences on 
the sides of the road or pathway, parapets P. 

Broach, an old English term for a spire; 
still in use in the north of England, as ffessle- 
hroach^ &c. : and in some other parts of the 
country, as in Leicestershire, it is used to de- 
note a spire springing from the tower without 
any intermediate parapet. Mr. Hope frequently 
uses the term for the comer pyramidal turrets, 
resembling small spires. See Spire. 

Horsley Ch., Derbyshire. 

P Bridges of stone or brick seem to in Italy and other parts of Europe, and 
liave been first used by the Romans ; some traces of them hare been found in 
ihov are remains of many of their bridges this country. Of the bridges of the 

P 




34 BRUSTLEHNE— BUTTRESS. 

93ru|}It^nc, Ger. See Balustrade. 

JSni^mtiri Ger. Sco Parapet. 

Stirgr Ger., a fortifiud city or house. See Cattle. 

BuKBARY, the place for receiving and payiag money by the 
Bursars, or officers of accounts, in religious houses : the office 
is still continued in the colleges of Oxford and Gomhridge. The 
scholars or exhibitioners formerly supported at the universities 
by the different monasteries, were also called Bursars. 

BuTTifBY, Butler's Pantry, an office found in all antuent 
halls, colleges, &c. 

BuTMENTH, or Abutments, [Fr. Culees, Ital. Pilastri,] lateral 
supports or props, against which the feet of arches rest. 

Buttress, HfotltM. Itfotiafl, VottMit, Wotttassc, [Lot. Ortho- 
Btato, Fr. Appui, Boutoir, Eperon, Ital. Puntello, Ger. @(n^ 
flfrilcr, @tu^, ®taiilbffttla,'], a pmjection from a wall to create 
additional strength and support. Norman huttresses have more 
of the character of pilasters, and are usually flat, without breaks, 
and with very little projection^; but the use of the vaulted 
roof caused a great increase in the strength and projection of 
the buttress, which first become graduated, or divided into 
stages', then open or perforated, to relieve its heavy appearance 
without diminishing its real strength : and this soon led to the 
Flffing Buttress^ (Arc-boutant), carried across by an arch from 
one wall to another; thus making the buttresses of the dde 
msles contribute in a very essential degree to sup- 
port the roof of the nave, choir, &c.' These began 
to be used in the Early English style, but were 
not common until a subsequent period : the most 
common buttress of the Early English style is 
plain, with a considerably bolder projection than 
the Norman ; sometimes divided into two or more 
stages, and terminating in a triangular head, with 
frequently a small cross, flower, or other omar- ■ 
meat on the point, but rarely amounting to a 

middle ago ve have soine iniei«iting t Pattern, Plate 16. ■ Plate 18. 

■pedmens stilt remaining in an entire t The flying buttreaa ii tivsjt eaa. 

itate, or nearly k>; as at Croyland in nected with a atone vault, either intended 

Lincolnshire, Wonlbridge, Doraetihire ; or executed, and ii sometimes double, as 

at Salisbury, Banbury, &c. at Weatminiter Abbey and tome of the 

q Ai at St. Mair's, Leicester, and foreign cathedralB. When the external 

Glutonbiiry, Plate 16. biittrMs Ig considered Inadequate W realot 
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pinnacle, until very late in this style. In the Decorated style 
various buttresses are used, but all worked in stages, often more 
or less ornamented, frequently with niches, &o. and often ter- 
minating in pinnacles, as at Gtuisby, Leicestershire. The comer 
buttresses are generally set diagonally, as in the beautiful 
CSiapel of Edward II. in the church of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Oxford. In the Perpendicular style the buttresses differ little 
in general form and arrangement from the Decorated ; but the 
ornaments of the buttresses in each of the styles partook of 
the prevaiUng character of the architecture, and varied with it : 
thus in the later specimens of the fifteenth century the but- 
tresses are frequently panelled, as at St. Lawrence, Evesham, 
and the Divinity School, Oxford". 

" And aither of the said Isles shall have six mighty Botrasse,'* 

C!ontract for Fotheringhay. 

" A body Boterasse and a comer Boterasse" 

William of Worcester, Itin. p. 269. 

Byzantine ARCHrrECTUBE. There can be little doubt that 
Architecture, in common with all other liberal arts and sciences, 
took refuge in Byzantium when the rest of Europe was overrun 
by barbarians, and from thence again spread over different 
countries as they became more settled and civilized. Mr. Hope 
has also shewn, with considerable ingenuity, that the Moham- 
medan mosques were borrowed from the same source, and that 
thus the architecture of Constantinople spread wherever Islamism 
was estabHshed, from India to Spain ; the Arabian, the Persian, 
and the Moorish styles were all derived from the same source. 

The plan of the Grecian or Byzantine churches was that of 
the Greek cross, with a large cupola rising from the centre, 
and semi-cupolas crowning the four branches of the cross. The 
windows were either circular or semi-circular, and placed at the 
base of the cupolas. The arches were generally semicircular, 
sometimes segmental, or of the horse-shoe form. The capitals 
of columns used in the Greek churches were little more than 
square blocks, tapered downwards, and adorned with foliage 
or basket work^, 

the thrust of the flying buttress which thrust of the flying buttress, as at York, 

abuts against it, it is surmounted by a Salisbury, and Chichester. 

lofty and heavy pinnacle^ the vertical ^ Plate 17* 

weight of which counteracts the lateral x There is a striking resembhince, both 

F 2, 




36 CABLE-MOULDING—CANOPY. 

Oablb-mouldinq, a bead, or torus 
moulding cut in imitation of the 
twisting of a rope, much used in 
the later period of the Norman 
style. 

Oabunq; the flutes of columns in classical architecture are 
said to be cabled when they are partly filled by cylinders ; these 
seldom extend higher than the third part of the shaft. 

Oaissons [jPr. Gassoons, ItdU, Oassoni], the sunk panels in flat 
or vaulted ceilings, or in soffits. 

Galcidicum, LcU. (solaria oalcidica), rooms attached to a basi- 
lica or other large building, from which they were separated 
by a partition. 

Galcinaocio, Ital. See Bubble. 

Galdarium, Lat^ the hot-room or vapour-bath of the Romans 
in their bathing establishments, called also ^^ concamerata 
sudatio."*^ 

Gambertbeam. See Beam. 

Gamera, Lot. and Itai. See Chamber and Boom. 

Gaminus, j^., Gamino, Ital. See Chim/ney. 

Gampana, Lai.j the bell of the Gorinthian capital. See BeiU. 

Gampanilb, a bell-tower; sometimes detached from the 
church, but more frequently attached to the west end of it: 
the custom of hanging the bells in the lantern or tower at the 
intersection of a cruciform church, or between the nave and 
chancel of an oblong one, was introduced principally after the 
Reformation. 

Gandelabrum, Lat.^ a stand for a lamp, commonly of bronze ; 
they were made of various devices, most of which were extremely 
chaste and elegant, and some of them very highly enriched. 
The most common form was a tall and light stem, either orna- 
mented with flutes Sec, somewhat in the manner of a colunm, 
or with leaves to represent the stalks of a plant. 

Gannelures, jFV. See Fhitmgs^ or Cahlmg. 

Canopy \_Lat Umbraculum, Fr. Gouronne, Lambris, Ital. 
Baldacchino, Ger. iRanopcJ, an ornamented projection over doors 

in form and in detail, to the Byzantine throagh whatever channdH we may trace 

churches in the early churches of Oer- its course, we must still be carried back 

many, supposed bv man^ to have been to Byzantium, 
the parent of Gtotmo architecture so that 
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York Minster. 



and windows, and forming the heads of 
niches. Canopies are chiefly used in the two 
later styles of Gothic, although they some- 
times occur in the Early English. Decorated 
canopies are sometimes triangular, sometimes 
of an ogee form, others more spiral, and 
generally richly ornamented with crockets and 
£nials. Perpendicular canopies are of endless 
Tariety; late in the style they are generally flat at the top, 
and either battlemented, or with a row of the Tudor flower 
in place of a battlement, but sometimes spiral, with slender 
pinnacles, more or less numerous z. 

Canted ; when the angle is cut off, it is said to be ca/mted, 

Cantaliyebs, trusses placed under the modillions in a frieze* 

Cantherii, Lot. See Baflers, 

Cantonati, It(d. See Qaoins. 

Capital [Lot, Capitulum, Fr. Chapiteau, Ital. Capitello, Ger, 
iRopttal/], the head of a column. In classical architecture the 
orders have their respective capitals^; but in Egyptian b, Indian, 
Norman, and Gothic architecture, they are endlessly diversified. 
In the Pointed styles they are generally very elegantly formed, 
even when comparatively plain, as at Norwich and Beverley: 
they are often richly sculptured, as at York, A volume might 
be filled with examples of the different varieties of Norman 
and Gothic capitals. Norman capitals<^ 
generally approximate the cushion shape, 
with a square abacus above: some are 
round, but there is extreme variety of 
design in the ornaments : they are gene- 
rally decorated with mouldings, but some 
are entirely covered with sculpture ; others 
exhibit rude imitations of the Corinthian 
and Ionic capitals. Early English capitals^ are simple in com- 
parison with those of a later style ; often bell-shaped, with a 
bead-moulding round the neck, and a capping with a series of 
mouldings above: a very elegant and beautiful capital is fre- 
quently formed of sculptured foliage of a peculiar character, 




z Plate 19. 



a Plate 20. 



b Plate 2U 



c Plate 22. 
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called the stiff-leaf, to distinguieb it from 
the next style'. Decorated capitals' are 
either bell-shaped, clustered, or octagonal, 
to correspond with the shape of the piers: 
they are frequently formed of sculptured 
foliage, but the leaves are crumpled, in- 
stead of being erect as in the previous 
style : in plain village churches the capitals are frequently 
pliun, connsting of a cluster of round mouldings, and frequently 
can only be distinguished by the mouldings being more nu- 
merous than in the earlier style. In the Perpendicular f style 
there is frequently no capital to the piers or window-shafts, the 
mouldings ninning from the base entirely round the arch ; — 
this is also the case in the later Gothic styles of France and 
Gtermany. 

Carol, CCatioI, CEBtTcl, <San\a, iLat. Stadium,] a small closet 

or enclosure to sit and read in. In the Latin inventories of the 

priory of Finchale this word oocnrs twice in the list of furniture 

of the Camera, in 1354, and again in 1360e. 

" Item ij cisttt, iij caroU." 

" In every window of the cloyster were three pewa or carroU : every 
one of the old monks had a carrol severally to himself, to which 
they resorted, aod there studied their books." 

Andeni Ritet of Durham. 

Gabrbaux, Fr. See Quarry, 

Gabtouch IFr. Cartouche], the blocks or modillions supportr 
ing the eaves of a house : also any ornament of carved work, 
whether marble or stone, or plaster oasts from them. 

Caryatides, Lai., a name gjven to statues of women, employed 

e The ch&racter of the fuliage change! U mixed with figures, and xnnetlmet 

with the rtyle ; in Earlv Engliah the sloriea, as in York cathedral, where a 

foliage !■ alm«C eiclutiively a trefoil, cu. uries of the capitals give the itucy of 

rioualy and tastefully diaposed ; in the a robbery, detection, trial, and puBJih- 

two lower lobes of the trefoil there is ment. 
Uiuallj what may heat be termed a large ' Plate 23. 

lump or high Bwelling, caiting a consi. t Mr. Raine oinjecturei that this word 

derab1e>hadow,aa at Warmington (Plate may probably be " a corruption of the 

S3) : the centre lobe i> frequently much word guarrell, a amall four oometed eii> 

loi^r than the othen, heving the ma[n cbMure," The French word carreaiue 

fibre rery deeply channeled in it, and on oomei nearer to it, and is used in the 

the upper end, not nnfrequently, the same same signification, though also used for 

sort of swelling as on the lower tolies. square tiles : in the contract for Catterick 

In the later style the foliage variet, and church the word juarrell is nied. 
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as columns, in Grecian Architecture, as in the Erechtheum 
at Athens. 

, Casement, a light, or compartment within the mullions of 
a window : a frame enclosing part of the glazing of a window, 
with hinges to open and shut. 

Also the name given to a deep 
hollow moulding, similar to the 
scotia or trochilus of Italian archi- ■ 
tecture^. ^ i 

Cassette, JFV., literally Casket, but used for a panel or recess 
in a ceiling or soffit, corresponding to the Lacunaria. 

Castellum, Lat.^ the receptacle in which the water was col- 
lected and heated for the use of the public baths of the 
Romans: some of these were large erections containing many 
vaulted rooms or cisterns capable of holding a prodigious quan- 
tity of water. 

Castle [Fr. Fort, Chateau, Itah Castello fortificato, Ger. 
AafieQ, Surg, edblofi^J, a citadel, or fortified dwelling. 

Castelle, a term used by Leland for a building containing a 
well or the cistern of a fountain or water conduit : this rather 
resembled a small chapel than a tower. 

Castellated, or Crenellated Mansion, a domestic edifice, 
having a defensive character, and capable of resistance, gene- 
rally placed within a moat. In the middle ages no person could 
erect such a residence without a license, of which great numbers 
are preserved amongst the public records. Numerous speci- 
mens of^such edifices remain throughout the country. 

Casula {Lot.) or Chesible, a robe worn by the officiating 
priest during divine service. See Brass. 

Catacombs, subterraneous vaults or excavations, chiefly used 
as burying-places : those at Rome were used by the early 
Christians as churches in time of persecution ; and the crypts 
under churches are supposed to be in imitation of them. 

Cathebine-wheel Window. See Base Window, 

Cathedra, Lat.^ the bishop's throne : this term occurs several 

b William of Worcester distinguishes the building he i? describing, (St. Ste- 

Bome varieties of the ccisementy — as a phen*s, Bristol,) it is evident that he 

casement with levys (leaves), unth trayks means the deep hollow moulding which 

i tendrils or stalks), a lowering casement occurs in doors and windows filled in 

a drip). From a careful examination of with foliage and other ornaments. 
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times in the fabria roUa of Exeter cathedral, aa ia 1S29, 
" Cathedra Domini Episcopi.'' 

Cathedbal [J^. Oath^drale, IttU. Cathedrale, Ger. £>ic t>Ml 
StMbi, Q^fttSMbtil, the principal ohmx;b of a diocese, m which 
the bishop's throne is placed. 

Gauucoli, Lot. [Fr, Cauliooles ; petites 
Volutes, Ital, Gambi ; Voluti minori, Ger. , /jf^ 





Gfangtl,], the little twists or volutes under . „ « 
the flower on the abacus in the Corinthian ^ r ^ 
capital, representing the twisted tops of 
the acanthus stalks. 

CwAEDiDM, Lai, [Fr. Oour, Ital. OortUe, Ger. ©« ?»f,], an 
open court in the houses of the antients, supposed by many 
to be the same as the atrium. See Atrium. 

Cavea, Lai., the area or audience part of an ancient theatre, 
called by the Greeks CoUon. 

Cavfito, Itai. [Lot. Scotia, Fr. Gtorge, Nacelle, Oavet,] a 
small concave moulding of one quarter of 
a circle, used in the Grecian and other 
styles: the hollow moulding used in the 
bases between the tori Sio, is also called 
Cavetto. 

Ceuino, tiCjilfng, Jj^ilfng, {Fr. Lambris, Ital. Soppalcho, Qer. 
Gfutm^A,] the inner suriiaoe of the roof of a building or room, 
concealing the timbers. 

Oblla, or Naob, [JV. Cellule, Ital. Cella, Ger. gtB(, Snntwl 
(d £ntt|Klif] the enclosed space within the walls of an ancient 
temple. 

Cells, the hollow spaces between the ribs of a groined 
roof, (Whewell.) Also the small sleeping rooms of the 
monks. 

Cbuenti, Ital., CiMKNT, Fr., cement : this term is used by 
Palladio for the description of walls which we now call rubUe, 
formed of pebbles or rough stones united by cement. 

Centht-garth, 0(mttits*2B(tli, a buiying-ground : evidently 
a corruption of Cem't'ry. AntJeiit Rites of Dnriiam. 

Chaihe, Fr. See Pulpit. 




CHALICE— CHAMFER. 

Chalice [^. Calioe, /to/. Oalioe, Ger. j?d*,], 
the cup used at the celebration of the eacbfuiat. 
In early a^iea the chalice was most frequently 
made of glass or vood, ocoaeionally of gold or 
silver, with a, representation frequently of the 
good shepherd carrying the lost sheep on liis 
back. Its cover was origin^y the paten'. Espe- 
cial care was taken that the brim of the chalice 
should not turn down. 

Chamber [_JPr. Chambre, Ittd. Camera, Stanza, Ger. Saimtttt, 
^mmtt, &,'ai>t,'], a room, or apartment: in ancient surveys dis- 
tinguished from the hall, chapd, &o. The great eha/nAer usually 
adjoined to the hall, and answered to the modem drawing 
room, or viithdra/tcmg room. The Latin term camera is used 
to signify a suite of rooms ; the camera of an abbot or prior 
means his suite of lodgings in the establishment. 

Chamfer, Chamfered, or Chauffbr, Champfebed. Any sharp 
edge which is pared off is siud to be chamfered : it resembles 
a iptay, but is usually much smaller, and is taken ^^^ 
off equally on the two sides ; a splay is taken off ^^|^^ 
more on one ade than the other : it applies to ^^^^K 
wood-work as well as stone. During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, where the angle of a buttress, pier, 
or other solid mass, was taken off by a chamfer, the top was 




frequently terminated by a small trefoil arch, and the base by 
a torus placed over a curved moulding, not unlike an ogee. 



1 Andmt chalioei are ptearvtA at " In DIckleburgli chuich, NorTolk, it 

Corpui and Trinity eollegn, Oxford, and a chalice of the time of Eliiabeth, haiing 

lure been engraved by Mr. Shaw, in a small piitea (or in tavta." — Blomfield. 

hit "Spedmeiu of Ancient FumitDre." ' " - 



la the Duucean Hiueom, Goodrich 
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Champs, Champ, a doping mirfaoe. 

•• A champ." WUlUun of Woroetter, p. 208. 

"All the cliampes about the letter (lattem, brass) to be abated 
and hatched curiously to set out the letters." 

Contract for the tomb of Richard, Earl of Warwick. 



■^•^\ 



Chancel ILat. Cancellus, Fr. Presbyt^re, Choeur; Ital. II 
Presbyterio, Oer. jRonjd, Sl&Ot, Wttarplo^,], the eastern part of 
a church, generally divided from the nave by a screen or railing 
(oanceUus), from which the name is derived. The chancel of 
a small church answers to the choir of a large one. In the 
Boman catholic services this part of the church was occupied 
entirely by the officiating priests and their attendants, the con- 
gregation being stationed in the nave, transepts, and aisles, 
where the chanting could be heard with sufficient distinctness ; 
when the Epistle and Gospel were read, the priest mounted the 
rostrum, jub^, or roodloft, that he might be distinctly heard : 
these customs are still continued in many of the foreign churches 
and cathedrals, but in others the laity are admitted into the 
choir. 

Channels, the flutings, grooves, or furrows in a pillar ; called 
also Canals. 

Chantry, or Chauntry, [JFV. Chanterie, Ital. Canterie, Ger. 
@in8q)la^/ QantCtAi] a sepulchral chapel, in which masses for the 
dead were chanted. The practice which prevailed in the twelfth 
and following century, amongst wealthy and influential indi- 
viduals, of bequeathing their bodies to some particular church 
for interment, with donations of a more substantial nature, 
caused the foundation of many altars, exclusive of that in the 
chancel, at which masses might be sung for the repose of the 
dead : the portion thus set apart, which was generally the east 
end of one of the aisles, was then denominated a chantry ; in 
it the tomb of the founder was commonly placed, and it was 
separated from the rest of the church by a screen of open 

Goart, 18 preserved a chalice beautifully <*Ood*8 word and spirit some it doth lively 

turned in wood, with the arms and sup- feede, 

porters of James I. ; on the foot these The blood of Christ to them is drinke 

words are engraved : indeede.** 
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tracery, parts of which Btill remaia in many of our ancient 
churches. In the fourteenth century this custom greatly in- 
creased ; and small additional side-aisles or transepts were often 
annexed to churches, endowed indeed as chantries, but erected 
also for the purpose of sepulture; these contained the tombs 
of the founder, and others of his family, there -buried. Hence 
arose the construction, about the close of the same century, of 
small mortuary chapels, or chantries, between the lofty piers 
of conventual and cathedral churches. Such are the chantries 
of William of Wykeham, Cardinal Beaufort, and Bishop Wayn- 
flete, in Winchester cathedraL Similar chapels, or chantries, 
were sometimes erected to the memory of a popular saint ; it 
was then called a shrine, as that of St. Frideswide. 

Chapels [Lot. Capella, Fr, Chapelle, Itcd. Capella, Ger^ 
SopdlC/], small buildings attached to various parts of large 
churches or cathedrals, and separately dedicated : also detached 
bmldings for divine service. In former times chapels were often 
granted in the court-house or manor-house of the patron of a 
church, as a privilege to himself and family ; or for the benefit 
of one or more families who Uved remote from the parish 
church: at the consecration there was commonly some fixed 
endowment given to it. 

Chapiter, Chapetrel, [Fr. Chapiteau,] the capital of a 
column. 

" The pillars and chapetreU that the arches and pendants shal rest 
upon. Contract for Fothermghay. 

Chapter-house [Lat Capitulum, Fr. Chapiter, Ital. Capitolo, 
Crer. iRapitctlaufCf], an apartment for the assembly of a Dean 
and Chapter to transact business. 

ChIr, or Chare, to hew, to work: Charred stone, hewn 
stone. The will of Henry VI. orders the chapel of his new 
college in Cambridge to be '^ loawted cmd ehare-roffedT that is, 
the whole roof to be of wrought stone, and not the ribs only, 
as was frequently practised. 

Charons, Fr. See Eafiers, 

Ohasse, Fr, See Shrine. 

Chateau, jFV., a fortified mansion. See Castle. 

G 2 
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Ohehbnb, Ohthka, [Fr. Ohemin^.] See Okvmuij/»: but it 
also signifies a moveable grate. 

" Unom mBgnam chemene pro toraH de novo bctnm." 

Inrentory, ElDduOe, ISOOl 

Obevkt, JFV. See A^. 

Ghivbon, or Zio-zAa Work, an ornament characteristic of 
Norman architeetm^; but found 
with the pointed arch during the 
period of transition from the Nor^ 
man style to Eariy Eo^ish. 

Ohimnets', Ciiiheretb, tiC|i(nitnts«, \Lai. Gaminus, Fr. Che- 
min^ It<d. Cammino, Ger. jdnnttti ®^m|MR.] This term was 
not originally restricted to the shaft of 
the chimney, but included the fireplace ; 
and in the sixteenth century frequent 
mention is made of the iron ehinmey, 
meaning what we now call the grate. 
There does not appear to be any eridenoe 
of the use of ohimney-fihafba in England 
prior to the twelfth century. In Roches- 
ter Castle, which is more probably the 
work of W. Corbyl, about 1130, than of 
Oundulph at an earlier period, there are 
complete fireplaces with ohimney-pieoes slightly projecting, and 
formed by a semi-circular arch with the zig-zag moulding. The 
flues, however, go only a few feet up in the 
thickness of the wall, and then out at the 
back, the apertures having small stones placed 
in them to break the force of the wind. A 
few years hiter the improvement of carrying 
the flue up through the whole height of the 
wall appears ; as at Christ Church, Hants, 
Sherborne Castlei Dorsetshire, Conieborough 
Castle, Yorkshire, and Boothby Pagnel, Lin- 
colnshire. The early chimney-shafts are of 
considerable height, and circular ; afterwards y 
they assumed a great variety of forms, and 

Plates 24 and 3S. 
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dniitig the 14th century they are frequently veiy ebort. la 
the 19th, 18th, 14th, and 15th centuries, the ehafl; is often 
terminated by a low spire or pinnacle, 
having apertures of various forms under, 
and sometimes in it, for the escape of the 
smoke at the sides. In the fourteenth 
century we also find taller shafts of various 
forms, square, octangular, or circular, sur- 
mounted with a oomioe, forming a sort of 
capital, the smoke issuing from the top, 
and not from the sides, as in the low 
chimneyB before mentioned. In the fif- 
teenth century the most common form of 
the chimney-shaft is octangular, though they are sometimes 
square: the smoke issues from the top. Olustered chimney> 
shafts do not appear until rather late in the fifteenth century ; 
afterwards ihey became very common, and were frequently 
highly ornamented, especi^y when of briok"i. 

Although BO long invented, and so much in use for other 
rooms, our ancestors do not appear to have begun to introduce 
them into their halls until the end of the fifteenth or the early 
part of the sixteenth century, the fire having preriously been 
made in the centre of the hall, and the smoke escaping through 
the louvre in the roof: in many older bails they have evidently 
been inserted about this period ■>. 

Chucmet-piecb IFr. Ghambranle, lUU. Cornice del Cammino, 
Ger. jtamfnfhtrf,], the frame round the opening for the fire : it is 
often highly decorated, and at a very early period became neariy 

m The cuttata at building chimneyi in >> HrepbcM Me lonie di iiw found In 

■tadu wemi to have been dQiultaiieoui churdiei, but aeldoin of an earlier data 

with the use of than the end of the tifteench century. 

/ "^X /^N. brick: atone ihaftt In the lower of Rogbv churdi, Warwick- 

r ^^ T ^^ I irete, however, oc- (hire, there ii a fireplace and a chimney 

\^^ X^^/ casioaaDy, thcnigli carried up ta the parapet in the thick- 

rBidy, duatered now of the wall : Mr. Blaxam consiclen 

togeuier; there are this tower to hare been built in the reign 

®y ^ instances at Bodi- of Henry III., and to hare been ooca< 

f tf% I cum Qutle, Sua- nonally used as a fbrtreu in time of 

I ^P i sex. South Fether. danger, aa was the case with many other 

^^ '' ton, and Lam- churdi towers at that period, in spite of 

broc^ SfHneraet- the pnUbitians of ooudcUi ngaimt the 

shire; in each of these instances there pmetice; but chimneys are of me 0Dear< 

are imly two togetber, and they adbem renoe in them i in later times thn were 

to mch other, and am not distinct, •■ probaUy bnilt for the use of die diantry 

in later timta. priest. 
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flat arched, and sometimes quite so, on account of the oonve- 
nience arising from that form : they had frequently much orna- 
ment, though often none at all. In the larger rooms, especially 
during the earlier periods, the top projected considerably, and 
was supported by corbels or columns. During the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., the chimney-pieces, whether 
of stone, marble, or wood, were carried up to the ceiling, and 
had every species of ornament lavished on them. The chimney- 
pieces frequently remain when almost every other trace of anti- 
quity has disappeared. 

The fireplace itself has often the back formed of tiles laid 
sometimes horizontally, and sometimes in herringbone courses 
very close together, to prevent the action of the fire. 

Choir, i&ulu, Ukufu, Hkfntxt, [Fr. Choeur, Oer. 6|ot,] the 
chancel of collegiate or cathedral churches ; the space between 
the nave and the high altar, eastward of the cross, when the 
church is built in that form. Strictly speaking, the choir is 
that part of a large church in which the service was sung or 
chanted, and in this sense it frequently extends to the west of 
the transept : but in these cases the partition of screen-work 
is usually of wood, and this arrangement may be considered 
as temporary in the light of furniture removable at pleasure, 
and forming no part of the plan of the building. See Chancel 
and Presbytery. 

*' Joining to the Quire, of the same bight and brede that the said 
Quire is of." Contract for Fotheringhay. 

" The Kirke and Quere of Katrik." Coutract for Catterick. 

CiBORiuM, Lot., a small temple or tabernacle placed upon the 
altar, to contain the consecrated wafer. 

CiLL. See 8ill. 

CiMBiA, ItaLy a name sometimes applied to a fillet or cincture. 
See Annulet^ or Fillet 

CiNCTUBE, a ring or fillet on the top and bottom of the shaft 
of a column : called also the Astragal. 

OiNQUEPOiL [Fr, Cinquefeuille, Ital. Cinque foglie, Ger, 
S^nfflnivctxant,]y an ornament, foliation, or tracery, represent- 
ing the five leaves of a fiower: also closely resembling the 
leaves of clover, which is called in French Cinque-feuille. 
See Otiy>. 
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Cippus, Lat.^ ifi usually called a funereal or monumental 
^^ eohmm^ but is by no means a column of any of the five orders, 
being usually much more like a pedestal or altar somewhat 
elongated, and perhaps surmounted with some funereal device. 

Circus [Fr. Cirque, Itah Circo, Crer. @ircul/], a Boman theatre 
for public games. 

Cleithbos, 0hit]^ral, a covered Greek temple, in contradis- 
tinction to Hypoethral. 

Clere-story, 0kr-$(tors» [Fr. Clair ^tage, Ital. Chiaro piano,] 
the old spelling of ' clear-story f tibe upper story or row of 
windows in a Gothic 
church. It appears to 
have been frequently in- 
troduced for the pur- 
pose of obtaining more 
light, and numerous in- 
stances occur of its sub- 
sequent insertion in an- 
tient churches, when the 
high pitched roof has given way to a flat one, and the walls 
have been raised upon the arches of the nave to receive the 
clere-story windows. 

''And the cler-story both withyn and without shal be made of 
clene Ashelar growndid upon ten mighty pillars." 

CSontract for FotheriDghay. 
** Thomas Dajrwell, derk, 1505>*, gave the glazing of two new win- 

dows in the clerestories or upper lights of the nave in St. Martin's 
church, Norwich." Blomefield's History of Norfolk, v. II. 748. 

The term applies also to the windows in the lantern of the 
tower or steeple. 

''And in the said stepill shall be two flores, and abof aither flore 
viii clere-storial windows set in the myddes of the wall." (This 
upper part of the tower is octagonal.) 

Contract for Fotheringhay. 

CLOACiB, the common sewers at Bome, remarkable for their 
solidity and grandeur: they admitted of large boats passing 
through them, for the purpose of cleansing. 

n The dere-story appears to have been William of Worcester calls it the over^ 
very frequency added about that period, story. 
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Glochard, or Glochb, [Lot, Olooharium, Fr. Olooher, It€il, 
Gampanile, Oer. &l^dKniintm,] a dook-house, or bell-tower; 
anciently an insulated building. The tower of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, was built originally as a dochard, and was detached^. 

Cloister, &loi%ttt, [Lot. Claustrum, Fr. Oloitre, ItcU. Chiostro, 
Oer. StU^tri] a monastery, or monastic building, usually of four 
equal sides, two of which are generally formed by the church, 
and the other two by the domestic buildings, enclosing a 
quadrangular area. 

Cloisters [Fr. Cloture, ItcU. Clausura, Ger. itrcujgang,], 
covered galleries of communication between the different parts 
of a monastic building, the roof of which is commonly, though 
not always, of groined stone ; now frequently, but incorrectly, 
used for an arcade or piazza round a quadrangle. The cloisters 
of our cathedrals have usually no building over them, and some 
colleges have similar cloisters attached to them, for exercise, 
as New College. 

'' And in the south side of the c/oy«/re-ward another porche joining 
to the said cloyatre** Antient Rites of Durham. 

Cloister-garth, the space enclosed by a cloister. 

Close, the confines of a cathedral, usually enclosed with 
a wall. 

Closet \^Lat. Clausum, Fr. Cabinet, Itat Camerino, Ger. Stos 
l>inct/], a small chamber, or private room : also the small chapels 
down the sides of a Gothic church or cathedral. 

Clotures, Ft. See Screen,. 

Clustered Column, [Fr. Perche, Faisceau,] a pier which ap- 
pears to consist of several columns clustered together; some- 
times attached) sometimes detached. 



o The period when clocks were in- numerous examples of sun-dials erected 
vented is involved in the obscurity of even in the seventeenth century, and 
what are called the dark ages : they are they were then much more commonly 
mentioned about the year 840, when used than clocks. The large round facet 
Rabanus Maurus is said to have sent a with staring gilt numerals with which so 
dock and a bell to his friend ; but they many ancient bell-towers are now dis- 
were probably very imperfect for several figured, were mostly erected in the last 
centuries after that period, and gradually century. There are a few ancient exam- 
brought to greater perfection. The cus- pies in which the figures are ingeniously 
tom of having faces or dial-plates to introduced in ihe tracery of a Catherine- 
clocks is of much later origin, and did wheel window, the effect of which is very 
not come into general use until a com- elegant, and forms a singular contrast to 
paratively recent period; as we have the shining circles of modem days* 
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Gob-wall ILai. Later, Fr. Brique non cuite, Ite^. Mattboe 
orudo, Ger. Ungttinmntcr B'^S^'l' ^ ^^ ^^^ of tmbunit clay, 
sometimes mixed with straw. This ia supposed to be the mate- 
rial of which the domestio ediGoes of the antients, including 
even the Greeks and Bomans in their most civilized period, 
were chiefly built : it is atill in use in Devonshire and Somerset- 
shire, and occasionally in other parts of the country, but almost 
entirely confined to the cottages of the poorP. 

OoFFBB, a deep panel in a ceiling : the same as Caisson. 

OoPFER-wOHK [J'V. Oof&es, Bemplage, Ital. La maniera riem- 
piuta], in masoniy, walls formed of two rows of planks placed 
edgeways in parallel Imes, the space between being filled with 
rubble, or rough stones and pebbles cemented together: this 
term ie also applied to walls faced with iree-stone and filled up 
with rubble, which were oommonly used in Norman and Gothic 
architecture. 

OopFiNH [F^. Cercueil, liai. Oaasa, Ger. ©orfi,] appear to 
have been generally made of stone in the Seventh and twdfth 
centuries: they are usually of one solid piece, 
with sufficient space for the reception of the 
body cut out, and are rather wider at the head, 
sloping gradually to the feet. Stone cofBns of 
this kind are continually dug up in old burying- 
grounds in all parts of the country,-and are also 
frequently found in churches, where they were 
often placed under low arches m the wall, but 
have geuen^y been removed from this situation : 
the arches frequently remain long after their use 
is forgotten. The lids of the stone coffins were " 

at first merely coped, afterwards ornamented with crosses of 
various kinds, until the whole was changed into the elaborate 
altar-tomb of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuriesl. 

CoiLLONs, Solgnta, (see Quotna.) the angles of a building: used 
also for the machicolations of a castle tower. 

Gonx>N, the area of a Grecian theatre, devoted to the recep- 
tion of the common audience ; called by the Romans, Cavea. 

OoLi^R, or GoLLAH-BEAM. See Beam and 3Vuw. 

OD this lubject in the Qoartarljr Review, No. 116. 
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GoLLARiNO, Ital. [Lot. Hypotrachelmm], the lower part or 
neck of a capital in Classic architecture: it is a feature not 
often found except in the Roman Doric and Tuscan orders. 
See Cymativm. 

Colonnade [Fr, Colonnade, Ital. Colonndta, Ger, Gaulmmi^e/], 
a range of columns. 

Columbaria, Lot, [Fr, Trous de boulins, Itai, Letti della 
travi, Ger. J)k £8c|Kt, fooritt 5k balfm licgm,], the holes left in 
walls for the insertion of pieces of timber, resembling pigeon- 
holes : now commonly called put-log holes. 

Columella, La;t. See BalvMre. 

CoLUMEN, Lat.^ CoLMELLo, Itol. See King-post. 

Column \_Lat. Columna, Fr. Colonne, Ital. Colonna, Ger. 
i^auk/], a round pillar: the term includes the base, shaft, and 
capital : in Grecian architecture the proportions vary according 
to the order >^: the term is also applied to the pillars or piers 
in Norman and Gothic architecture s. 

CoMBLE, Fr. See Boof. 

Compartment [Fr. Compartement, Ital* Compartimento, Grer. 
$ll>t|ftdlunS/] : a portion of any given space encompassed with 
mouldings or otherwise is called a compartment^ also a hay. 
See Bay. 

CoMPAss-Roop, an open timber roof: it is more commonly 
called a Span-roof, meaning that the roof extends from one 
wall to the other, with a ridge in the centre, as distinguished 
from a lean-to, Sfc. 

** But the nave of the church (Ely Cathedral) is compass-roofed, 

and lies open to the leads, like Llandaff." 

Willis*8 Survey of Cathedrals. 

Compass-window, a bay-window, or oriel. 

** A compace window." Leland's Itinerary. 

Compluvium, Lot., the open part in the middle of the roof of 
an Atritmi, which admitted the rain-water into the ImplwAum, 
or cistern formed in the pavement to receive it. 

Composite Order, called also Roman, being invented by that 
people, and composed of the Ionic, grafted upon the Corinthian : 
it is of the same proportion as the Corinthian, and retains 

r See Dwicy lonicy and Corinthian. • Plate 26. 
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the same character, with the ex- 
ception of the capital, in which 
the Ionic volutes and echinus are 
substituted for the Corinthian 
cauliooli and scrolls. It is one 
of the five orders of Classic arohi- 
tecture, when five orders are ad- 
mitted J hut modem architects 
allow of only three, considering 
the Tuscan and the Oomposite as 
merely varieties of the Doric and 
Corinthian. 

Compound Arch (Willis), Concentric Arch (JV, Arc-concen- 
trique), OF BscEesED Abch, — one arch receding within another. 
See ArchivoH. 

CoNCAMEiuTio, Lot. See Vault. 

Concha, the concave riblesa surface of a vault. — Wkewell. 

Conduit, a reservoir of water, frequently richly ornamented 
with sculpture, Eio. as the cetehrated one which formerly stood 
at Carfax, in Oxford. 

"A noble eprynge, a ryall conduyte-hede. 
Made of fine gold, enameled with reed." 

Hawea's Towsr of Doctria^ in Percy's Reliques. 

Confessional, a recess in a church, where the priest was 
seated to hear the confession of penitents. We have very few 
of them remaining in this country. On the continent they are 
usually wooden erections of modem date, resembling a sentry- 
box divided into two parts, with a latticed window in the 
partition. There is a singular confessional in the porch of 
St. Mary Bedcliff, Bristol: the seat for the priest is within 
the thickness of the wall, and there is merely a small round 
hole for the penitent to whisper through. 

OoNGE, FV. See Apopkyge. 

CoNBB9sus. See BedAUa. 

Console, Fr, See TVmm and C^hel. 

CopERTUHA, Ital, See Vault. 

CopiNo, or Cope, [Ital. Ooperto,] the covering-course of a wall, 
either flat or made sloping to throw off water : sometimes called 
fdso OxPFiNa. 
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Ooppi, Ital. See Slates. 

Corbel, Oorbett, Oorbetel^ [jFV. Oorbeau, It€U, Oorbello, Ger. 
Stragfidn; Qfmtnfiffti] a short piece of timber or stone project- 
ing from a wall, to carry a weight above it : it is carved in 
various fanciful ways. In Italian architecture the most com- 
mon form is that of an ogee ; in GK>thic architecture they are 
most frequently carved in the form of a head, or resemble the 
capital of a column. They are frequently extremely grotesque ; 
but vary considerably at different periods both in subject and 
execution, according to the taste of the age". Chaucer men- 
tions ^' Oorbelles and imageries'" amongst the architectural orna- 
ments of the House of Fame*. 

Corbel Table, a row of cor- — . '^— . " ^-^ z.^. / 
bels supporting a parapet or 
cornice/. 

" In height 120 feet to the corbyl table" 

Wm of Henry VI. 

Corbie Steps, a Scotch term for the steps up the sides of 
a gable: a form frequently found in old houses, particularly 
in the fine old cities of Flanders and Holland, where they 
produce a very picturesque effect. 

Corinthian Order [Lat, Genus Corinthium, Fr» Ordre Co- 
rinthien, Itai. Ordine Corintio, Oer, XotintHf<b< Drbnung^], the 
lightest and most ornamental of the three Grecian orders : it 
possesses the highest degree of richness and detail that archi- 
tecture attained under the Greeks. 

'^ The Capital is the great distinction of this order ; its height 

* Plate 27. of that era. Some alliudon to the relgn- 
u <* From the end of the twelfth oen- hur monarch is generally to be found not 
tury to the middle of the fourteenth, omy in these but in other Gothic oma- 
ihere occurs in frequent use a species of ments, as in the Tudor flower, &c Slc 
corbel which may perhaps be best de- Other crowned heads, both male and in- 
scribed as a Mask. The inventor must male, are commonly used, and are usually 
have had great knowledge of the effect intended to represent the reigning sove- 
of light and shadow; for though on a reigns: they are of course not always very 
near view the corbel most generally has faithful portraits, but there is generally 
no single feature of the human face, yet a sufficient resemblance to the heads on 
at a little distance the appearance of a their coins to identify them: the heads 
grotesque head is produced by the effect of bishops are also frequently used, and 
of light and shadow only ;** as at War- in such cases those of the founders or 
mington, Plate 28. — (From Mr. Two- bene&ctors : the costumes of the period 
peny*s Specimens of Capitals, privately are so well preserved as to ascertain the 
printed.) dates within a very few years. 

The heads of Edward III. and his x Book iii. 
queen Philippa are frequent in buildings 7 Plate 28. 
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ie more than a diameter, and coaiista of an astragal, fillet, and 
apophyges, all of whioh are measured with the shaft, then a 
bell and homed abaous. The bell 
is set round with two rows of 
leaves, ei^t in eaoh row, and a 
thick row of leaves supports eight 
small open volutes, four of which 
are under the four horns of the 
abacus, and the other four, which 
ore sometimes interwoven, are un- 
der the central recessed part of 
the abacus, and have over them a 
flower or other ornament. These 
volutes spring out of small twisted 
busks, placed between the leaves 

of the second row, and which are called eauHcolei, The a 
consists of an ovolo, fillet, and oavetto, like the modem lonie. 
There are various modes of indenting the leaves, which are 
called from these variations aeanthut, oliw, &c. The column 
including the base of half a diameter, and the capital, is about 
ten diameters high," — Miehntm. 

The base used in the best examples of this order consists of 
two tori and two sootiae, dirided by two astragals: the attio 
base is also frequently used, and other varieties sometimes 
occur. 

The entablature of this order is very fine. The architrave 
has mostly two or three faces, which have generally smaU ogees 
or heads between them ; the frieze is flat, but is often joined 
to the upper fillet of the architrave by an apophyges : the 
cornice has both modillons and dentils, and is usually thus 
composed: above the corona is a oymatium, and small ogee; 
under it the modillons, whose disposition, hke the Ionic, must 
be one over the centre of the column, and one dose to the 
return of the c 



I The prind^ Oiedan examples le- temple at Tivoli, vhich hai a peouliar 

mining are a Pottioo, and the Arch of capital, naemUing the Compodle; the 

Adrian, at Atheni, the Incantada at bathiofDiocleiiaiit the fonun of Nerval 

Balonk*, and a temple at Jadily, near the Pantheon; the lonplei of Jamtec 

" ' The Soman examjdn are Tonana and Jofdter Stator ; Balbec,^]- 

i ai the dicular myra, &c &«. &c. 
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Cornice^, iSoxnlfi}), [Lat, Corona, Fr. Oomiche, Ital. Cornice, 
Ger. S>tt j(ran)/ S)a^ XattAtfii] in Classic architecture, the upper 
part of the entablature, commencing at the frieze : each order 
has its particular cornice. 

In the architecture of the middle ages, the highest course or 
suit of mouldings projecting from a wall. In the Norman style, 
a plain face of parapet, of the same projection as the buttresses, 
is frequently used as a cornice : a row of blocks is often placed 
under it, sometimes plain, sometimes carved in grotesque heads ; 
and in some instances the heads support small arches, when it 
is called a corbel table : these arches are usually circular, but 
in some cases triangular, as at Iffley : a small plain string is 
also sometimes used as a cornice. 

In the Early English style, the cornice is sometimes rich in 
mouldings, and often with an upper slope, making the face of 
the parapet perpendicular to the wall below : there are cornices 
of this style still resembling the Norman projecting parapet, 
but they consist of several mouldings. The hollow moulding 
of the cornice is generally plain, seldom containing flowers or 
carvings, except the toothed ornament; but under the mould- 
ings there is often a series of small arches, resembling the 
corbel table. 

In the Decorated style, the cornice is usually very regular ; 
and though in some large buildings it has several mouldings, 
it principally consists of a slope above, and a deep sunk hollow, 
with an astragal under it : in these hollows, flowers at regular 
distances are often placed, and in some large buildings, in 
towers, &c. there are frequently heads, and the cornice almost 
filled with them : other varieties of cornice may also be occa- 
sionally met with in this style. 

In the Perpendicular style, the cornice is often composed 
of several small mouldings, sometimes divided by one or two 
considerable hollows, not very deep : in plain buildings, the 
cornice-mouldings of the preceding style are frequently adhered 
to ; but it is more often ornamented in the hollow with 
flowers, &c. and sometimes with grotesque animals and human 
figures, as at Magdalen college, Oxford. In the latter period 

b Plate 29. 
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of this style, something very analogous to an ornamented frieze 
is perceived, of which the canopies to the niches in various 
works are examples: and the angels so profusely introduced 
in the later rich works are a sort of cornice ornaments^. — 
Bickman. 

CoRNiciAME, Ital, See Entciblatmre. 

Corona d [Fr. Larmier, Ital. Gronda, 



Gocciolatoio, Ger, j(rau}ldfi(/], the lower cyma 




member (or drip) of the projecting part cymatiu m-— ^ 

of a Classic cornice. The under part ^*'""» 

of it is called the soflSt. '^ 

CORPORAX-CLOTH, CoRPORAIi-CLOTH, Or CoRPORAS, [Lot, CorpO- 

rale,] the cloth used to cover the elements on the altar. Mr. 
Baine, in his St. Cuthbert (p. 1^), gives a translation of an 
inventory of the reliques at Durham, compiled in 1383, in which 
certain scraps of clothing are kept in a " corporax case,^ or 
pix: the adjective corporax would probably be appUcable to 
any thing which was especially devoted to the service of the 
consecrated elements. 

" The Minister laying the bread upon the Corporas, or else 

in the paten, or some other comely thing prepared for that 

purpose." 

Rubric in the Communion Service, 1st Liturgy of Edward VI. 

Corridor [Fr. Corridor, Itcd. Corridore, Ger. ®a\ltnt, SJorfaol,], 
an open passage or gallery in a large building. 

CoRSA, La^., a platband or square fascia, the height of which 
is more than its projection. See Fascia. 

CoRYCEUM, part of a Greek palsestrum, or Roman gymnasium. 

CouPLE-GLOsE, a pair of spars for a roof; also used by heralds 
as a diminutive of the chevron. 

CouRONNE, Fr. See Ca/nopy. 



c (( Every attentive observer of antient cution, and to have bestowed attention 

work must not unfrequently have re- sufficient only to make the general ap- 

marked strong proof that in the oma- pearance of his work harmonize with 

mental work, especially in cornices, each that of the rest.*' 
workman seems to have followed his own d See Plate 26. 
taste as to minutiae in the style of exe- 
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OouBSB, i^otn, [Fr, Gours,] a single range of stones or of 
bricks in the wall of a building. See Stringcoune, 

" And every cours restour iuj ynches thikke at the top, and at the 
fete V ynch." Indenture at Salisbury, 1446. 

"A cors without." (ornament.) 
"A cors with an arch buttant." 

William of WoroeBter, pp. 220. 269. 

GoYED Geilino, an arched ceiling, sometimes flattened at the 
top: this form is well calculated for the display of painted 
ceilings, and is much used in the new buildings at Munich) 
but is comparatively seldom employed in England. 

GovER, an old term for a louvre, or lantern ; also for a 
canopy. 

"All which pictures (figures) were most artificially wrought in 
stone . . . • with a cover of stone likewise over their heads." 

Antient Rites of Durham. 

" An olde kechyn with three covers covered with lede." 

Survey of Bridling^n Priory. Archsologia, xix. 

OoviB, OovET, a pantry. 

" One of the covie or pantry windows." 

Antient Rites of Durham. 

Gredencb [Lat» Gredentia, Fr. Gr^dence, Ital. Gredenziera], 
the small table by the side of the altar, or communion table, 
on which the bread and wine were placed before they were 
consecrated. This was a very early custom in the church, but 
in many instances its place was supplied by a shelf across the 
Fenestella or Niche above the Piscina: this shelf was some- 
times of wood, and has consequently disappeared ; but it was 
often of stone, and many such still remain^ 

Greepebs. See Crockets^, 

Grenelles, Hetn^ljs, [Fr. Gr^neaux, Dentelures,] loopholes, 
open parapets or battlements, with embrasures to shoot 

through. .i— ^— — — I— ■■^^■■^ 

Grenellated, Hetn^Uatfl), Embat- 
tled, Notched, or Indented Mould- 
ings, used in Norman buildings. 

f Archaeologia, vol. ii. There is a church of St. Cross, near Winchester, 
fine specimen of the antient credence- (Plate 30.) 
table of stone still remaining in tiie e Plate 19. 
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Cresset, a lamp used in the services of the Roman church ; 
it is either suspended near the altar, or placed on a bracket 
provided for it, or in some other convenient situation. 

Crest, i^xfiiU, \Lat Crista, Fr, Crete, Ital. Cresta, Ger. !?>dnu 
ixvccd^f ®t)))}(l/] the ornamented finishing which surmounts a 
screen, wall, &c. whether a battlement, or open carved work, 
or other ornaments: a row of Tudor-flowers is often used in 
that era. The finials of gables and pinnacles are also some- 
times called crests. 

" A crest of fine entail." Beauchamp Monument. 

" Both ye table-stones and crestes, with a square embattailment 

thereupon." Contract for Fotheringhay. 

*• A course of achelors and a course of creste." 

Contract for Catterick. 

** Et solvit Willielmo Payntour pro pictura novi tabemacli Eucaristise 
et j le creste supra magnum altare^ et pro ij pannis pictis pro 
eodem altari, xxyjs. viijd. Inventory of Finchale, 1463. 

Crest-tiles, ornamental tiles to cover the ridge of the roof; 
now called corruptly cress-tiles^ but they have ceased to be 
ornamental : they are also called hip-tiles. 

Crockets*!, Croquets, CDtocikjjtt^^, \_Lat. Harpaginetuli, Fr, Cro- 
chets, It(d. Uncinetti, Ger, l^aHdn/ Mdne ^tiXii] detached flowers, 
or bunches of foliage, used to decorate the angles 
of spires, canopies, pinnacles, and gables. In 
Lincoln cathedral they run up the mullions of 
the windows of the tower, and the sides of some 
of the arches. The varieties are innumerable. 
The earliest crockets have a simple curve turn- 
ing downward, closely resembling the head of a 
pastoral crook, as at the east end of Lincoln Lincoln cathedral. 
cathedral : the second have the point of the leaf returned and 
pointing upward, as on Queen Eleanor's Crosses : in a few of the 
later Gothic buildings animals are seen creeping on the angles, 
in place of crockets, as in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, &c. 

"Also paid for 54 foot crockytts, price 1 foot 2d." 

Account of Louth Steeple. 

**With crocketts in comers." Piei-s Plowman's Crede. 

^ For some curious varieties, see Plate 19. 

I 
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Crohb', Ckouph, Boot), [Lat. Crux, Fr, Croix, Ital, Crooe, 
Chr. 5trm)/] the usual symbol of the Christian religion. Most 
largo churchos and cathedrals are built in this form, frequently 
with a lantern, tower, or spire, over the inter- 
section. When the four arms are equal, it is 
called a Greek cross ; otherwise, a Latin cross. 
It is also a favourite and appropriate ornament 
for the point of the gables, buttresses, &c. of 
churches, and other ecclesiastical buildings ; and 
is found in a groat variety of elegant forms ^. 
The monumental buildings erected by Edward I. X^ 

.11 i» t:^! 11 1 Mcrton Collrge, Oxford. 

to the memory of queen iiileanor were called 
Crosses, being surmounted by this emblem. There was formerly 
a Cross in almost every village and market town, where public 
meetings were held and proclamations read; it was either in 
the churchyard, or at a point where several roads met, or in 
some other conspicuous situation, and in towns generally in the 
market-place. Many of these still remain, though generally 
in a dilapidated state. 

Cross-quarters. See Qiiatre/oih. 

Cross-springers, the transverse ribs of a groined roof. 

Crozier* [Lat. Crocia, Fr. Crosse, Ital, Rocco pastorale, Ger, 
!Bif4)0fftaf/], the pastoral staff or insignia of a bishop, or mitred 
abbot, the head of which is in the form of a shepherd's crook. 
An archbishop^s Crozier is never in the form of a shopherd'*s 
crook, but always a cross. 

" A patriarch or primate has two transverse bars upon it ; 
the pope has three. The carrying of such a cross before a 
metropolitan in any place, was a mark that he claimed juris- 
diction there. When bishop Fox'*s tomb at Winchester was 
opened a few years since, his pastoral staff was found buried 
with him ; it was of oak, and in good preservation : this was 
a general custom. Both the mitre and the crozier (or crook) 
appear upon the monuments of many modem bishops of tho 

1 Plate 31. hundred superstitiouii pictures—and 200 

k The ornamental >tone crotses used had been broke down before I came. 

as finials to the gables of churchoi, were We took away two popish inscriptions 

considered as superstitious by the parlia- with Ora pro nobit ; and we l>eat down 

mentary visitors in the days oi the puri- a great stoneing Cross on the top of the 

tans. *' 1 Suffolk. At Ilaverl. Jan. the Church.** — Journal of W. Dowsmg. 
0th. 1643. We broke down about an 1 Plate 32. 
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Established Church since the Beformation ; among others, upon 

that of bishop Hoadly, in Winchester cathedral; and real 

mitres and croziers of gilt metal are suspended over the remains 

of bishop Morley, who died in 1684, and bishop Mews, who 
diedinl706;'ni 

Crucifix, an ornamental cross, with the figure of our Saviour 
carved upon it. They are often beautiful pieces of sculpture, 
in wood, ivory, silver or gold. 

Oboupe, €^tope> a finial, the top of any thing. 

" From the erth-table to the crope, which finishes the stone- 
work." William of Worcester. Itinerary, p. 282. 

Obown op an Arch, the vertex or highest point. 

Crypt" [Lat. Crypta, Fr, Cave, Crypto-portique, Ital, Grotto, 
Ger, ©ruJTt,], a vault under a building, usually under the eastern 
portion of a church, to raise the choir and keep it dry ; it is 
always the oldest part of the church, and often deviates from 
the form of the subsequent erection : it is employed as a cata- 
comb, or sometimes as a chapel. That in St. Peter*s church, 
Oxford, called Grymbald's crypt, is well known to the antiquary 
from the discussions to which it has given rise. William of 
Worcester o calls the crypts of old St. Paul's " the croudes.^ 

Crypto-portico, an enclosed gallery or portico, having only 
a wall with openings or windows in it, instead of columns at 
the side. 

CuL DE Lampe, Fr. See Pendant, 

CuLLis, CDouU$s$S(, a gutter, groove, or channel. 

CuNEus, one division of the audience part of an ancient 
theatre; included between the gangways or passages leading 
from the outer wall toward the orchestra : these passages were 
all made to radiate to the centre of the theatre, so that the 
collection of seats between them were reduced to the shape of 
a wedge, whence the name Cuneus is derived. 

CuNiEFORM, wedge-shaped. 

Cupola [Lat. Tholus, Fr. Coupole, Ital. Cupola, Ger. Stuppcl,], 
a light and lofty addition to the roof of a building, or bell- 

m From Dr. Milner^s account of tlie of the Crypt, see Archaeolog^a, vol. viii. 

Limerick Mitre and Croarier, ArchsRol. p. 445 ; Green's History of Worcester, 

vol. xvii. vol. i, p. 38 ; Battely's Somner, &c 

n Plate 33. For further information o Itinerary, p. 201. 
respecting the supposed origin and uses 

I 2 
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towor, and often surmounting a Dome, having a spherical ter- 
mination. 

Curia, the hall or apartment for courts of justice or legisla- 
ture among the anticnts. 

CuRULE Chair, an ivory chair of state for the peculiar use 
of the magistrates of the Roman metropolis. 

Cushion Capitals, a name given by Mr. Whewell to a pecu- 
liarly-formed capital, very common in Bomanesquo and Norman 
work. They consist of largo cubical masses projecting consi- 
derably over the shaft of the column, and rounded off at the 
lower comers. Sometimes they are cleft below, so as to 
approach in form to two or more such round-cornered masses. 
They may bo considered as rude imitations of the very project- 
ing ovolo and thick abacus which compose the capital of the 
Grecian Doric. 

Cusps P ILat. Cuspis, Fr. Feuilles], called also Featherings, 
the small projecting arcs with which the heads and parts of 
the tracery of Gothic windows, 
&c. are ornamented. The mean- 
ing of the word is confined by 
sir James Hall to the orna- 
ments at the points, from a 
supposed resemblance to the 
head of a spear (Cuspis) ; but 
Chaucer uses the term, "The 
Cusps of the Moon ;'' and it is 
commonly used for the small 
arcs in tracery, &c. Mr. Willis 
proposes to call these foils : 
according to the number of them in immediate connection, they 
are called trefoils, quatrefoils, cinquefoils, septfoils, and multi- 
foib. The cusps are sometimes feathered again, and this is 
called double feathering^. 







P Plate 34. 

q Plate 67, fig. 1. They are not used 
in the Norman style, but were introduced 
soon after the pointed arch, though not 
simultaneously with it, as the earliest 
pointed windows are plain lancets, not 
foliated: during a considerable time, it 
has been well observed by Milner, this 



ornament was only used occasionally, but 
in the end its use became universal. The 
addition of another cusp on each side of 
the pointed arch turned its trefoil head 
into a cinquefoil: in like manner, the 
introduction of four cusps into a plain 
circle formed a quatrefoil. William of 
Worcester calls them Gentese, See Foih* 
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CvBORniM, or Ciborium, the vessel in which the H<dy Eucha- 
rist was conveyed for the use of the sick. (Arch. vol. ii.) 
Ctclopian Waixs. See Maaomy. .^^^3*^^^^^ 

Cylindrical Vaulting, the most an- /^^^^^^^^^^L 
tient mode of vaulting ; called also a '^E^t^^^^^l 
wagon, barrel, tunne], or cradle roof. ^'^^"'^^^^^^^I 
It is, as its name implies, a plain [I M^^^^a 

half cylinder, without either groins or ' I T I || 

Oyma, Oima, Sima, [Fr. OymMse, Doucino, Ital. Cimasa,] an 
undulated moulding, usually the upper one of an entablature : 
there are two sorts, cyma recta or oyma convex {Fr. Gueule 
droite, Ital. Gola diritta, Ger. Stt^ariflt, ?BttW ^« 3onif*(n ©ault), 
which is hollow in the upper, round in the lower part; and 
cyma roversa or concave', called also the Ogee {Fr. Cavet, Talon, 
Oueule renversde, Ital. Gavetto, Ger. DorifilK Srifk, ^^Mp), in 
which the hollow is in the lower part, the projeotion above. 

Gyhatium. This is not easy to define, hut it may be called a 
capping moulding to certain members and subdivisions of the 
orders of Classic architecture; thus the 
smaJl projecting moulding on the top -i\ 
of the architrave is called by this name ' 
(except in the Doric order, when it is 
denominated tenia); so also in the simi- ^ 
lar moulding over the frieze,though this * 
is frequently but incorrectly reckoned 
as part of the cornice ; the small moulding between the corona 
and cyma of the cornice is also called the cymatium of the 
corona ; the small moulding which runs round the upper part 
of the modillons of the cornice is their cymatium : evMi the 
upper moulding surmounting the abacus of the Boman Doric 
capital is so called ; and the upper mouldings, which serve as 
a sort of cornice to pedestals, have the same name, occasionally 
at least. 

Dach, Ger. See Boof. 

r The nare of the diapel id the White CaMie: examples are atao found of lala 

Tover is a good example of early date, date, sa in the vestibule of Henry Vlllh's 

and there are others of^ nearly the same Chapel, 
age, a* at Dover, and in Sherborne ■ Plate 52. 
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Dais, Days, or Bra, 39r xc, Btng, Bcf«, a raised platform 
at the upper end of a dining-baJl, where the high tablo h 
placed, as in the hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Also the seat with a high 
wainscot back, and a canopy over it, 
for those who sat at the high tabla 
This term is also somotimes used for 
a canopy over on altar. In an inven- 
tory of the goods of the Priory of Holy 
Island, of the date of 1493 or 4, quoted 
by Mr. Baine in his history of North 
Durham, certain embroidered clothes 
are enumerated pro les de »e, and this 
he supposes to be the true meaning 
and ori^n of the term, De se, that part 
of the hall kept to itself. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
makes a distinction between the Dais, the high Dais, or raised 
wooden floor at the end of a hall, with the tablo which stood 
upon it, and the Ders, or oanopy (Dorsale, Ducange), the hang- 
ings at the back of the company often drawn over so as to form 
a kind of canopy over their hoads.P The French word Dais lite- 
rally signifies a oanopy, and is used for that which is carried 
over the Host in processions, also for that over a bod or a seat. 
Worton observes that it " signifies a throne or oanopy, usually 
placed over the head of the principal person, at a magnificent 
feast : hence it was transferred to the table at which he sate.^l 

" Priore prandente ad magnam mensam quam Dais vulgo appel- 
lamus'." Mnlt. Paris in Vet. Abbat S. AUhdI, p. 02. 

Days, the bays or lights of a window, the divisions modo 
by mullions. 

Dado, or Die, [Lot. Solidum, Fr. l>4, Ital Dodo, Ger. SBlirftl,] 
f^e plain central part of a pedestal ; also the pttneling running 
round a room near the ground. 

Daxoette, Fr., the zig-zag or chevron moulding. 

Dearn, or Dbrn, a dooivpost, or threshold. 

Degastylb, a portico of ten columns in front. 



P See Tyrwhitt'B Chaucer, ita., vol. ii., r See aliio Ritson'g Melrlcal K 

p. 404. and Jacob'i Law Dlctloiury, under the 

4 Hlatory of EUiglinh Poetry, 4Co., word Dagia. 
vol. I., p. 422. 
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Deooiutkd Style op Gothic Abchitecture*, (Bickman.) This 
style is conaidered by Mr. Whewoll and Mr. Willis as the 
Complete or Perfect Grothic, the Early English being ranked 
as one of the Transition styles, from the Bomanesque or 
Norman, and the Perpendicular as one of the after-Grotbicst. 
The most prominent characteristic of 
this style is to be fomid in the win- 
dows, the traoery in the heads of 
which is always either geometrical, in 
circles, quatrefoils, &o. as in the earlier 
instances", or flowing in wavy lines as 
in the later examples'; never with mul 
lions running perpendicularly through 
the head of the window, as in the style 
which succeeded to it. The head of 
the window itself is generally an equi 
lateral archy. There are also some very 
fine ciroulw windows of this style 




< It may be tueful to remark, as be- 

Snners itre apt to be mialed hy the name 
to expecting to find more ornament in 
thla Myle than any other, that unall 
eountrr churches of thii style are fre- 
quently remarkably jAaia and devirid of 



t Ita diitinguiibing features are thns 
ably lummed up by Mr. Whevell : " It 
is diaracterized witA us by its window- 
traoery, Mometrical in the early in- 
■tancea, £>winf; in the later ; but also, 
and perhaps better, by ita triangular 
canopies, oTOcketed and finialed, its niched 
buttresses, irith triangular heads, its pe- 
culiar mouldings, nn longer a collection 
of equal rounds, with hollows, like the 
Early English, but an assemblage of 
Farioua membera, some broad and some 
narrow, beautifully grouped and propor. 
tioned. Among uiese mouldings one ia 
often found consisting of a roll (Plate 59), 
witb an edge which separates it into two 
parts, the roll on one side the edge being 
part of a thinner cylinder, and wididrawn 
a little within the other. A capital with 
crumpled learea, a pecidiar base and 
pedestal, also belong to this style." 

D Ai at Merton CoU^e Chapel, 
Broughton, Kidlington, &c. &c See 
the [Mates of Windows. 



I As at Worstead, Norfolk, Little St, 
Mary's, Cambridge, St. Mary Magdalen, 
Oiford, &C. &c 

J The form of the arch is howerer 

never to be relied on u a characteristic of 
this style i it raries rery much in dif- 
ferent districts : and even in the same 
building, where the mouldings and orna- 
ments clearly indicate the sanie age, the 
window-arches are sometimes of several 
different forms, as for instance at Bralles 
Church, Warwickshire, and Broughton 
Church, Oxfordshire, both of whiob are 
finespecimensof Decorated work. Square- 
headed Decorated windows are of frequent 
occurrence, as at Ashby Folville, Leices- 
tershire ; Dorchester and Broughton, 
Oxfordshire, &c. &c. ; also windows hav- 
ing their heads formed of alow segmental 
arch, as at Chacomh, Northamptonshire; 
Great Rollright, Oxfordshire, &c., though 
this ia leas frequent ; other forms ^so 
occur, as convenience or caprice dictated. 
This atyle abounds in the churches in 
the neighbourhood of Banbury and Chip- 
ping-Norton, and in Oifordshire, War- 
wicjishire, &c., generally; also in Leices- 
tershire, as Gadsby, Ashby Folville, 
&ougbten, Eviogton, &c. : in some parts 
of the country it ia comparatively rare. 



(•^'« 
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04 DEBASED GOTHIC. 

The doorways of this style have frequently a dose resemblance 
to those of the Early English : they are indeed so much alike, 
that they are chiefly distinguished by the ornamontsy. A trian- 
gular or an ogee canopy, with crockets and finials, is frequently 
used over the doorways and windows in the richer specimens of 
this style. Sometimes a series of niches, with figures in them, 
is carried up the sides and round the head of the doorway ; and 
sometimes foliated tracery, hanging free from the outer edge of 
the arch : these have a very elegant effect, but occur only in 
very rich specimens; they are more commonly used in the 
French Flamboyant-style. Over these doors and windows there 
is generally a drip-stone, supported by corbel heads : sometimes 
foliage or other ornaments are used, always very admirably 
carved, though the general character of the foliage and other 
ornamental work of this style is not so bold as the Early English 
work. To the open-work bands of the last style 
succeeds the flowered moulding; and to the toothed 
ornament succeeds a flower of four leaves in a 
deep moulding, with considerable intervals between ; the pecu- 
liar ornament called a ball-flower is also much used in the 
mouldings of this style. The arch most commonly 
used in this style is the equilateral one, but this is 
not an invariable rule. Another general charac- 
teristic of this style is the arrangement of the 
shafts in such a manner that the ground-plan of each pier 
is usually of a diamond or lozenge form : but plain octagonal 
or hexagonal and round piers are commonly used in this style 
in parish churches. The Decorated style prevailed throughout 
the greater part of the fourteenth century ; it was first intro- 
duced in the reign of Edward I., some of the earliest examples 
being the celebrated crosses erected to the memory of queen 
Eleanor, who died in 1290; but it was chiefly in the reign of 
his successors, Edward II. and III., that this style was in gene- 
ral use : and as considerable changes were made almost imme- 
diately after the death of Edward III. it has been not inappro- 
priately called the Edwardian style. 

Debased Gothic, (Bloxam.) This can hardly be said to be 
distinct from the Perpendicular, and is certainly not worthy 

y See Doorways. 
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to be called a style, being distinguished only by the utter desti- 
tution of almost every real principle of the 
art, and the omiBsion of every beauty : its 
characteristics are a general heaviness and 
inelegance of detail, arched doorways ex- 
ceedingly depressed, and square-headod 
windows with vertical mullions, the heads 
of the lights often witiiout foliation, and 
occasionally some features of Italian archi- 
tecture intermixed^: but it is chiefly found in additions, repairs, 
and alterations, and prevailed from about 1540 to 1640, and 
sometimes even later: during this period some specimens are 
to be found not unworthy of the better days of the art, parti- 
cularly of fao-tracery in groined roofs, as in many of the college 
gateways, and particularly the staircase to the hall of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Deores, Fr., steps or stairs. See Grees. 

Dentbls, or Dentils, \_Lat. Denticuli, Fr. Denticules, Ital. 
Dentelli, Ger. ^oj^nrc^nitff,] ornaments resembling teeth, used 
in the bed-mould of Ionic, Corinthian, and 111111 
Composite cornices : they are parts of a small ^U^aJ«lJ 
flat face which is cut perpendiculariy, and small intervals left 
between each. 

Bbntelures, Fr. See Crenelles. 

BiAooNAL Rib (Whewell), a rib crossing a bay or compart- 
ment of a vault diagonally from the opposite comers. 

Diameter {^Lat. Diametres, JV. Diametre, Ital. Diametro, 
Ger. Sur^mefTcr,], a line which passes through the centre of 
a column at its base, 

Diaper [^Lat. Diasperatu, Fr Diapr^ 
Ital. Diaspro, Ger. ®eHumte,], a panel flow 
ered either with carving in low relief 
with colours and gilding : the back ground 
of niches, &o. during the Decorated period I 
are frequently Diaper. I 

'Hanf of our cnuntry churches, which in 1640 The lover oT Deddington 

were rmaired in ihe century succeeding church Oxfordahire, rebuilt in the time 

the Refbrmatian, exhibit the marks of of Charles II though a better speamen 

thii style, u Plazted church, Kent, built than usual of that penod, most of the 
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D1A8TYLE [Lot. Diafltylos, Fr. Diastyle, ou a colonnes distan- 
tes, ItaL A colonne distante, Oer. %BdtfiuIig/], | | 

an intercolumniation of three diameters. (JUL) 

DiATHYRA, or Prothyra, [Fr. Barri^res, Avant-portes, ItaL 
Antiporta, Ger. (Sd^ranfm, g3<fri<(igung f>0t 5<r %f>nvtf] the voBti- 
bulo before the doors of a house. 

DiATONi, Lat. and Ital. See Perpent-itones. 

DiAzoMATA [ImL Prsecinotiones, Fr. Attdrages, Ital. Precin- 
ziono, Ger. ^Ibjiifte fm Sj^eater/], the passages or corridors in a 
Grecian theatre : the landing places on a staircase. 

Die, the cube of a pedestid, between the base and the cap. 
See Dado. 

Dii»TEROfl, Dipteral, [Fr. Diptfere, Ital. Diptoro, Ger. SDO))))<t 
flugttd^t/] having a double range of columns. The sixth order 
of temples, according to Vitruvius. 

DiflcnARoiNo Arch, an arch formed in the substance of a wall, 
to relieve the part which is below it from the superincumbent 
weight: they are frequently used over lintels and flat-headed 
openings. 

DiTRiOLYPH [Fr. Distriglyphe], an interval between two 
columns, admitting two triglyphs on its entablature ; used in 
the Doric order. 

DoDECAHTYLos, a building having twelve columns in front. 

Dogs, ancient pieces of furniture made of iron, and used for 
laying wood upon to bum, in lieu of a grate: called also 
andirons, hand-irons, and end-irons. See Andirons. 

JDomMrcfee, Ger. See Cathedral. 

Dome [Fr, D6me, Ital. Duomo, Ger. JDom,], in Italian archi- 
tecture, a cupola, or lofty semi-circular or convex roof, usually 
surmounted by a lantern. The interior of a dome forms a 
coved or concave ceiling. So much does the cupola prevail in 
the old churches both in Italy and in Germany, that the Latin 
word Dom/us, or house, applied to that of worship par excellencey 
and retained alike in the Italian appellation of DiiomOy and the 
German one of Dom, given to the cathedral of each city, has 

old materials being used, is still a heavy and Italian architecture ; it is square, 
dumsv structure. The tower of Framp. surmounted by a battlement and pin- 
ton church, Dorsetshire, built in 1695, nades, and has a sort of Doric column 
is a curious compound of debated Gothic at each angle. 
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in French and English been transferred and restricted to, and 
become synonymous with, that peculiar part thereof more pro- 
perly called cupola. — Hope. 

Domestic Architegturs of the Middle Ages. There is ample 
evidence yet remaining of the domestic architecture in this 
country during the twelfth century. The arrangement of the 
ordinary manor house, and even of houses of greater consider- 
ation, appears to have been generally a building in form a 
parallelogram, two stories high, the lower story vaulted, no 
internal communication between the two, the upper story 
approached by a flight of steps on the outside, and in that 
story was sometimes the only fireplace in the whole building. 
It is more than probable that this was the usual style of house 
in the preceding century, as in the Bayeux Tapestry is the 
representation of a house having all these features, except the 
fireplace. The manor house at Boothby Pagnel, Lincolnshire, 
is a perfect specimen of such a house, its date rather late in 
the twelfth century; it had a sort of moat not washing the 
walls : at Ghristchurch, Hants., is another house rather earlier^. 
The Jews^ house at Lincoln seems to have been also on this 
plan, the fireplace being in the upper story ; so another house 
near it ; and the Guild there, commonly called John of Graunt^s 
Stables, appears to have had a fireplace in the upper story; 
in which story in all theise buildings (where that story exists) 
are the larger windows, those below being small narrow Ughts^. 
Moyses^ Hall at Bury St. Edmund'^s is a larger and later build- 
ing, consisting of two portions, but still, so far as it can be 
traced, on the same plan. At Canterbury there yet remains 
a covered flight of steps to an upper story, supposed to be the 
only one of this age now in existence : the roof is supported by 
a series of richly ornamented semi-circular arches on slender 
shafts. The building this flight led to is now destroyed : it was 
called the Strangers' Hall or Treasury. 

There were however in the twelfth century other houses on a 

a There are also in some parts of the 1830 existed of the prior of Lewises 

kingdom remains of similar houses, as Hostelry in Southwark, and which was 

part of the Crown inn, Rochester, part the lower story of such a building (vid. 

of a house at Salford near Bristol. Archseol. vol. xxiii.), had apparently other 

b Sometimes the building was more buildings joined on to it. 
extensive; thus the remains which in 

K % 
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different plan, having a hall on the ground-floor, which went 
the whole height of the house ; thus at Bamack tD(M^ such a 
hall, divided into three parts by columns and arches like a 
church : at Oakham Castle, Rutland, is a similar hall, which is 
all that now remains of the original structure built by Walche- 
line de Ferrers about 1180. The greater part of the palace of 
the bishop of Hereford appears to have been originally a hall 
on this plan, having the columns and arches of timber. In a 
garden at Wamford in Hampshire are two rows of very lofty 
octagonal columns of the latter part of the twelfth century, 
which appear to have supported the roof of a hall, and from 
their great height probably did so without intervening arches. 
It is not unlikely that Westminster Hall, as originally built by 
William Rufus, was from its great width so arranged, and the 
roof thus supported : at a later period there occur occasional 
instances of a similar plan ^, 

The square-headed window early appears, for it occurs divided 
by a mullion, under a semi-circular arch at Moyses** Hall. 
Instances also are found in this century of a fashion which 
continued much later, seats are formed on each side of the 
window in the interior, by cutting down the wall, or rather by 
not building it up all the way to the window-sill, leaving a bench 
of stone on each side. Various parts might be picked out of 
remains of religious houses, and in many places single doorways 
remain, of this age. The castles at this period had also their 
entrance on the first floor by a flight of steps, as at Rochester. 
At Temple Bruer, Lincolnshire, remains the square Tower (late 
Noiinan), orignally joined to the round Church, which is now 
destroyed; this Tower was the residence or part of the resi- 
dence of the Knights Templars. 

In the early part of the thirteenth century the general plan 
of house before spoken of was still continued, and of this Pytha- 
goras'*s School at Cambridge, and the Temple farm, Strood, 
Kent, (the latter to be disentangled from modem work,) are 

c It is mortifying to be obliged to speak a very early Norman honse. At Bishop's 

of the existence of this most valuable Waltham are also Norman remains, 

specimen of domestic architecture in the Winwall, Norfolk, which is engraved in 

past tense ; it was pulled down about Britton's Antiquities, vol. v. p. 180, plate 

the year 1830. No. 25, is a Norman chapel turned into 

(t At Minster, Thanet, are remains of a house in modern days. 
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specimens; and there are other buildmgs of about the same 
date of the same kind. There has been a difficulty in finding 
even a tolerably perfect house during the latter half of this 
century, and the cause is probably this ; so long as the house 
was a simple parallelogram, the original building is easily dis- 
tinguished among later additions, but when increasing wants 
changed the plan to one more complicated, the original plan 
would be more difficult to detect amidst subsequent alterations. 
There is however a good example in Aydon Castle, Northum- 
berland, the date of which is rather late in the thirteenth 
century, and the building is, except as to some of the offices, 
in a wonderfully perfect state: though called a castle, it is 
merely a house built with some attention to security. The 
general plan is a long irregular line, with two rather extensive 
enclosures or courts formed by walls, besides one smaller one 
within. On two sides is a steep ravine, on the others the outer 
wall has a kind of ditch, but very shallow. The original chief 
entrance is yet by an external flight of steps which had a 
covered roof to the upper story, and so far partaking of the 
features of the earlier houses : it contains at least four ori- 
ginal fireplaces. Some of the windows are square-headed, with 
two lights c. 

Early in the fourteenth century comes Markenfield Hall, 
Yorkshire, on a plan not very unlike Aydon, and mostly very 
perfect; but here the entrance was on the ground: the lower 
story partly vaulted, and the chief rooms still up stairs : it has 
a turret staircase, and there are square-headed two-light win- 
dows, with a transom, a large irregular court formed partly 
by the house, partly by stables and other outbuildings, sur- 
rounded by a moat, which is scarcely more than a ditch. The 
windows which are square-headed are evidently made so from 
necessity, the floor above or the roof not allowing space for 
an arch. Where there is space the windows are arched. Per- 

e Remains of houses built in the thir- Kent ; and much of domestic work of 

teenth century are to be found in various this age is to be traced in various monas- 

other places; Ryhall, Rutland; Stamford tic buildings. At Middleton Cheney, 

and Aslackby, Lincolnshire; Nassington Oxon, is a singular curiosity, a timber 

and Woodcroft, Northamptonshire, the doorway having the toothed ornament 

remains of Ae last considerable ; Thame carved in the head, which is a low s^- 

Prebendal House, Oxon ; Godmersham, mental arch. 
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haps late in the preoedmg, and certainly early in this century, 
houses are to be found which (it may be presumed for safety) 
have a square tower attached to them. Longthorpe near 
Peterborough is one of those, and the tower, though later in 
detail, has many features in common with that at Temple Bruer, 
before mentioned. There was such a tower at Nursted Court, 
Kent ; and in the same county the older part of the building 
called Stone Castle is probably such a tower. 

The domestic f remains during this century are very nume- 
rous, and the plans very various, probably some of them origin- 
ally quadrangular within moats, but we are not aware of any 
quadrangular building which has all its sides of the fourteenth 
century ; the nearest to it is perhaps the Mote, Ightham, Kent. 
The hall is a very chief feature in the houses of this date, and 
that at the Mote, Ightham, is very perfect, and is also valuable 
because it explains the mode in which the roof was placed on 
the hall of the archbishop'^s Palace at Mayfield, Sussex, which 
has at present only the two stone arches which supported it 
remaining. There appears to have been the same kind of roof 
at Battle Hall, in Leeds, Kent. It usually happens, however, 
that the hall of houses during this century has in recent days 
been subdivided by modem floors, and the external features 
alone remain, as at Northborough, Northamptonshire, and many 
other places. Part of Battle Hall still retains the aboriginal 
plan of house, (if the term may bo used,) as in one part of the 
house, at the east end of the hall, is a dark vaulted room, or 
almost cellar, and over it a sort of principal chamber, with 
a fireplace, this portion is of no greater age than the rest of 
the building. Having already mentioned roofs, mention must 
be made of that of the hall at Nursted Court, Kent ; it was so 
framed as to stand about four feet within the walls, and formed 



f CawJMdgeBhire. lAnoolmhire, Somersetshire, 

Prior Cawden*s House, Uffington. Bishop's Palace, Wells. 

Ely. Monmouthshire. Vicars Close, Wells. 

Kent, Ludlow Castle. Clevedon. 
Nash Court. Northamptonshire. Wiltshire. 

Courtlodge, Orest Chart. Barnack. South Wnudiall. 

Archbishop's Palace, Cha- Ojtfordshire, Place House, Tisbury. 

vey. Part of Broughton Castle. Worcestershire. 

Southfleet Rectory. Ruthnd, Hall of the Abbot, Oreat 

Penthurst. Gateway Tolethorpe. Malyem. 
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by the two timber columns on which it rested two small side 
aisles and a centre, so far in plan like the earlier Norman halls 
of Bamack and Oakham. 

The domestic architecture of every country is necessarily 
affected by the degree of safety in which that country may be, 
consequently, in the north of England, from the early part of 
the fourteenth century down to the union of the two crowns 
of England and Scotland under one monarch, James I., or 
nearly to that time, no residence was safe except a tower, (some 
rectory houses are yet towers,) so that for what may strictly 
be termed " domestic'' architecture during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it is in vain to search there ; but there are many border 
towers, as they are termed, and many of great interest : Belsay 
Castle is the finests. They all, or at least nearly all, preserve 
the aboriginal feature of having the lower story vaulted like 
the twelfth century houses; and in Chillingham Park, North- 
umberland, is Hepburn Tower, which still more accurately pre- 
serves at the end of the fourteenth century, or perhaps rather 
later, the features of a house of the twelfth century ; it is nearly 
square, has the lower story vaulted, and had originally (for the 
staircase has clearly been thrust in since) no internal commu- 
nication between the upper and lower story ; the fireplaces (five 
in number) are in the upper story and attics^^. 

With respect to houses in towns during this century there 
are in York some remarkable specimens of foot entrances from 
the street, to courts which appear to have been in common to 
several houses. They are chiefly remarkable from the enormous 
length of the spurs forming the two sides of the entrance, and 
supporting the projecting story of the house above, or rather 
supporting a projection beyond that projecting story. This 
taste in York continued until late in the fifteenth century, and 
the spurs are then very richly carved. There are perhaps no 
other specimens of them, at least not carried to the extent they 
are there. It is impossible, from the multiplicity of remains in 
this century, to do any thing like justice to the matter in a 
mere outline like this. There are timber houses of the four- 

8r See also Edlingham, Witton, Els- a brkk house, either very early in this 
don, &c &c Northumberland. or late in the preceding century, 

h Little Wenham Hall in Suffolk is 
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teenth century yet remaining, but of oourse the details are 
much destroyed ; they exist at York and Salisbury, at Wing- 
ham', Kent, and there is one or part of one at Colchester. 
Single doors, &c. occur in other places. It is probable that 
there exist halls of this century in some of the timber houses 
in Cheshire, but we have not seen them. 

In the fifteenth century, houses of all materials, plans, and 
sizes, occur; sometimes quadrangular, as at Thame Prebendal 
House, though part is earlier; sometimes a large irregular 
court, formed partly by the house, by stables and other out- 
buildings, and by walls, as (late in the century) Great Chalfield, 
Wilts. Until rather late in the century it is not however easy 
to find an entire house of any size all of one date^. The fronts 
of Ockwells, Berks; Great Chalfield, Wilts; and Harlaxton, 
Lincolnshire, (the latter amidst much later work) exhibit a 
singular uniformity of design : at each end are two large gables, 
then two small ones, one forming the porch, the other the hall 
window, and the centre of the building between these two small 
gables consists of a recess forming the hall. Of that recess 
hereafter. Towards the end of the century tower gateways, 
sometimes square (used earlier also) and sometimes with octan- 
gular towers on each side, wore used for the entrance. Moats 
were still in use through this century, but not to every house ; 
it is not improbable that sometimes the moat may have be- 
longed to an older house than the existing one. In the northern 
counties, border towers were still in use by the smaller pro- 

i The house here referred to as at Leicestershire. Surrey, 

Wingham, must not be confounded with Kirby Muzloe. Archbi^op^s Palace, 

one at the same place of later date, and Middlesex. Croydon, 

which, to a general observer, is most Crosby Hall. Beddington Hall, 

striking in its appearance. Hampton Court. Sussex. 

k Bedfordshire. Huntingdonshire. Norfolk. Brede Place. 

Summeries. Buckden. Oxburgh Hall. Warunckshire. 

Buckinghcmishire. Kent, Northamptonshire. Calendon House. 

Eton College. Eltham. Fotheringhay. Baddesly Clinton. 

Cornwall. Longfield. Duddington. Wiltshire. 

Cothele. Westonhanger. Oxfordshire. Norrington. 

Derbyshire, Lympne. Stanton Haroourt. Woodland. 

Winfield Manor Starkey'sWouldam. Ewelme Hospital. South Wraxhall. 

House. Hever. Broughton Castle. Pottem. 

Haddon Hall. Knole. Rutlandshire. Place House, Tis- 

Devonshire. lAnoolnshire. Liddington. bury. 

Partington. Tattershall Castle. Somersetshire, Bishop^s Palace, Sa- 

H^tfwdshire, (Gainsborough Ma- Chapel Cleave. lisbury. 

Hatfield. nor House. Walton. 
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prietors^; and castles, possessing features both of habitation 
and fortification, by the greater Lords : of these last, Wark- 
worth is by far the finest; the whole of the lower story is 
vaulted, the chief rooms being above. In many towns™ are 

• 

considerable remains of houses built during the fifteenth cen- 
tury; many of them originally inns, and some still so. A 
house in the market-place, Newark, is an early instance (Ed. IV.) 
of timber and ornamental plaister or cement united, of which 
latter material are a series of figures with canopies ; here, as in 
many other timber houses in towns, a long range of windows, 
or rather one window extending through the whole front, occurs. 
In some towns'* are to be found houses the lower stories of 
which appear to have been originally intended for shops, from 
their having arcades of stone or timber, originally apparently 
open. 

Nothing has yet been said of the mode in which houses were 
fitted up in the interior, as but little evidence on this head is 
to be found until late in this century. Hall screens are occa- 
sionally to be found rather earlier, but not much so. Tapestry 
of course must have been in use, but specimens even so late 
as the end of this century are not common, and we believe none 
occur earlier. The walls were also occasionally painted with 
ornaments or figures ; indeed remains of this are to be found 
at a much earlier period, as the celebrated Painted Chamber 
in the Palace at Westminster. It is probable that wainscot 
also began to be used at the end of this century, but any 
observations on it may be postponed until the next century. It 
is not easy to speak of the cielings during this century ; at 
Sherborne Abbey, Dorset, is a good timber one divided into 
squares with flowers carved at the intersections : the hall at 
Great Chalfield had its cieling divided into squares by the main 
timbers, and those squares subdivided into others of plaister, 
with bosses at the intersections**. 

During the sixteenth century there arose many houses of 

iBetchfield, Northumberland; the older borne, Glastonbury, Canterbury, York, 

portion of Dalston Hall, Cumberland ; Exeter, Wells, Bristol, Coventry, Col- 

Mortham's Tower, Yorkshire, &c. &c Chester, Tickhill. 

The two last are well worth examina- n Canterbury, Charing, Kent; Glaston- 

tion. bury. 

m Grantham, Lincoln, Salisbury, Sher- o The plaister divisions are gone. 
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great magnificonco, of all plans and materials, and ample 
remains of which yet exist P. 

Of com'se from the middle down to the close of this century, 
Italian features were continually increasing, and consequently 
the style which was in use at the end of the century varied 
very materially from that used at the beginning. Early in this 
century, if not sooner, wainscot came much into use for the 
principal rooms. The panels were small, and mostly of what 
is called the linen pattern, being more or less in imitation of 
folds of linen; but they were also carved with every variety 
of pattern, mixed more or less with Italian details, and fre- 
quently the upper line of panels of the room had carved in high 
relief fanciful heads placed in wreaths. Halnaker in Sussex, 
when standing, was very rich in this sort of work. A great 
deal yet remains elsewhere, as at Tolleshunt Darcy, Essex; 
Thame Park, Oxon ; Boughton Malherbe, Kent ; a house built 
by Sir Antony Wingfield, Ipswich, (now the Magpie?) Syon 
House, Middlesex ; and so in very many other places more or 
less. At Compton Wyniate, Warwickshire, is a room the walls 
of which are lined with oak boards, not panelled but closely 
fitted, with carving round the door and up the angles, and a 
cornice. In the principal room (up stairs) of a timber house, 
Pattendon<i, near Xroudhurst in Kent, the walls and cielings are 
lined with oak boards reeded with the mouldings of the linen 
pattern, but not panelled. In one of the other rooms in the 
same house there was a cieling similar to that before mentioned 
at Sherborne Abbey. In halls and lofty rooms the wainscoting 
was only about eight feet high. Towards the latter end of the 
century plainer panels were introduced, with sometimes gilding, 



P Cheshire, 
Hooton Hall. 
Moreton Hall. 

Cumberland, 
Dalston Hall. 

Dorsetshire. 



Kent. 
Penshurst. 
Hever. 
Franks. 
Cobham Hall. 
Orpington Rectory. 



AthelhampstedHall. The Mote Ightham 
Wolverton Hall. 



Essex, 
Nether Hall. 
Layer Marney. 

Gloucestershire, 



Thombuiy Castle. Burleigh. 



Middlesex. 
Hampton Court. 

Norfolk. 
East Basham Hall. 
Oxnead Hall. 
Northamptonshire. 



Nottinghamshire. 
Wollaton Hall. 
Oxfordshire. 
Broughton. 

Suffolk. 
Hengrave Hall. 
Gifford*s Hall. 
West Stow HalL 

Surrey, 
Sutton Court. 



Sussex, 
Cowdray. 

Warwickshire. 
Worm Leighton. 

Wiltshire. 
Longleat. 
Laycock Abbey. 
Yorkshire, 
New Hall, near PoU' 
tefract. 



a It is not improbable that this house 
may have been built at the latter end 
of die preceding century. 
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as at a house at Hollingbome, Kent, and also arabesques, &c. 
in painting, as at Boughton Malherbe, Kent. These particular 
panels at this last place are of deal, which is an early use of 
that material. Sometimes the walls had rude paintings^ as at 
Eastbury House, Essex. 

The oielings were frequently very richly ornamented ; in the 
early part of the century the main divisions were formed by 
the girders of the floor above, and those spaces subdivided by 
plaister ribs slightly raised, as at Thame Park ; sometimes the 
girders and joists of the floor above were left bare, but orna- 
mented by mouldings, and occasionally richly carved, as at a 
house in Colchester, now the Marquis of Granby public house. 
The room in the house before mentioned at Ipswich (Magpie ?) 
has a very rich cieling of pendants. Sometimes the cielings 
were divided into various figures by ribs of oak, and the spaces 
between plaistered; as at Layer Mamey, Essex, Hever and 
Allington Castles, Kent. In later times these ribs were of 
plaister, and much ornamented. No ornamental staircases yet 
occur, unless it be towards the end of the century ; where in 
this century they exist of such a form as according to the taste 
of later days would have required a baluster, the space below 
the hand-rail is usually filled up with plaister instead of having 
an open balustrade, as at Boughton Malherbe,- and Leeds Castle, 
Kent*^. It was not until late in this century that the chimney- 
piece was carried up the whole height of the room, and had 
every species of ornament lavished on it. 

In the early part of this century, and perhaps late in the last, 
the usual plan of the timber houses of the yeomen and small 
gentry in Kent and Sussex, and perhaps other counties, appears 
to have been frequently this ; the upper story projected at each 
end, the centre forming a recess between them; that centre 
formed a hall, which was open to the roof, and had no fireplace, 
as the roof is not unfrequently covered with a thick coat of 
hardened wood soot. A century later floors were inserted in 
the hall, and a chimney built «. This is a reduced specimen of 
the general plan of Great Chalfield, &c. before mentioned, and 

r The latter of these is now de- house at Harrietsham in the same county, 
stroyed. are good specimens. There are very 

s Link Farm, Egerton, Kent, and a many others. 

L 2 
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that plan is certainly tho origin of the c and h houses, whioh 
had the hall in the centre recess, and were continued down into 
the eighteenth century. Galleries appear to have been not 
generally in use before the latter part of this century. The 
timber houses in Shrewsbury of this century and down to the 
end of it display an unusually late adherence to Gothic forms 
in their details. They are of course flat in execution. The 
timber houses in towns during the latter part of this century 
are often very splendid. 

The houses of the seventeenth century hardly require de- 
scription, they are so well known ^ Staircases such as Lord 
Bacon describes in his Essay on building, with open balustrades, 
came into use, and many of them very handsome. Galleries 
also in the large houses. The workmanship however of the 
time of James I. and Charles I. is frequently inferior to that 
of Elizabeth's time, especially as to carving and ornamental 
plaister work. Towards the middle of the century houses with 
high roofs and bold cornices on large projecting brackets are 
occasionally found, as Balls in Hertfordshire, but they were 
not thoroughly established until late in tho century. In the 
latter part of this century houses of plaister very richly orna- 
mented were frequent in towns. Of these. Sparrow's House at 
Ipswich is the mos^ splendid specimen. They occur at Maid- 
stone, Canterbury, and many other places. One of the richest 
timber houses to be found of this period is at Ludlow. During 
this century also, in the garden, terraces with balustrades of 
open panels, and having animals at the angles, were frequently 
used and have a very striking eflect ; witness Claverton, Somer- 
setshire, and the Duke's House, Bradford, Wilts. 

Lastly, it is worthy of remark, that down to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century and even some way into it, the plan 
of having the chief room up stairs was not unfrequently still 
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continued ; thus retaining to a very late period so much of the 
arrangement of the twelfth century house, although the original 
reason for that arrangement had long ceased ; but it was 
probably continued for purposes of state, especially bo long as 
the staircase leading to the chief room formed a handsome 
feature of the houae. The arrangement however wae some- 
times retained even in smaller housea". 

Don/on, Fr. [It<d. Guardingo, Ger. ©Aloprfjiunn.] See Keep. 

Doorway, Dooh, Bore, \_Lat. Portus, Thyroma, Fr. Porte, 
Ital. Porta, Ger. X^ur,] the entrance into a building : the door- 
ways of Norman and Giothic buildings afford some of the beat 
indications of the different styles. The 
Norman doorways are usually charac- 
terized by semi-circular arches, and 
by their extreme depth, arising from . 
the enormous thickness of the walls. 
Those of the earliest period were com- 
paratively smaU, and the archivolt 
entirely devoid of ornament; not re- 
cessed, and the edges square with the \ 
face of the wall : in some very early 
instances we find the plain triangular aroh, as at Bamack and 
Brigstock*. Towards the close of the eleventh century the 
doorways began to be enlargedy, and more ornamented : these 
doorways are often preserved when every other part of the 
church has been rebuilt. During the twelfth century, doorways 
exhibited all the elaborate workmanship of ornamental archi- 
tecture peculiar to the Norman style*. The columns were 
richly decorated on their surface, the capitals in a better style 
of finish ; the intervening piers were covered with highly- 
wrought foliage and fiowers, or rude figures of saints in panels. 
The beak saA oat-head ornaments, together with the diamond, 

u For audi remarks ni may be made is, once divided, or doubly, or trebly, or 

on chimneyi and fireplacea, and ofber sometimes, in (lie richer doorways, fire 

mbjecta connected with domeatic archi- or sis tiroes recessed ; in these ridi door- 

tectute, the reader is referred to those ways each division, stage, or recess, has 

words. its separate arch, with its own mouldings 

n Plate 3fi. and ornaments, and supported by its own 

r The thickness of the wall was di- shaft, placed in the nook formed by each 

vided into stages, as it were, or, accord- sneering angle, as it recedes from (he 

ing Co the technical terms, the doorways surface of the wall. 

were nemed, either simply reccMed, tlut > Iffley, Plate 36. 
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platted, aetroated, pine-cone, and many other varieties, were 
introduced in the archivolt, on a lai^r and more finished scale ; 
whilst upon the doorway-plane was 
rudely carved some emblem of Chris- 
tianity, such as the Virgin and Child, 
&c., or sometimes a representation of 
the Deity, as at Essendine Chapel, 
Rutland <>. These rude sculptures may 
possibly he the work of an eariier age, 
a« in France we find them much more 
fi^uently on buildings without the 
confines of Normandy than within 
them. The very deep and elaborate doorways which in Eng- 
land are oonndered as the perfection of the Norman style, are 
rarely found in Normandy itself. 

The doorways of the first or Eaxly En^ish style of Gothic 
architecture are deeply recessed, with a succession of shafts 
supporting an archivolt of several 
gradations, with plain mouldings. 
The larger doors are often double, 
divided by a shaft, with a quatre- 
foil or other ornament over it". 
The introduction of a smoU door 
on each side the large western one 
generally took place in this age, 
though we occasionally find it in 
the previous one. It is to be re- 
marked that the doors of country 
churches of this style were gene- 
rally small, with merely a plain p» c™ k n 
pointed arch, or sometimes with the trefod arch. In some 
districts the square-headed trefoil, with a plain chamfered edge, 
without mouldings, is used', but this form was also continued in 
subsequent styles. Bound-headed doorways are frequently con- 
tinued in the Early English style, the mouldings and ornaments 
being either a mixture of Norman and Early English, or some- 
times entirely of the latter character : this form of doorway 
was occasionally continued even later. 

1 Plate 35. e Smithwdl, Flaw 37. ( St. Thonras's, Oxford, Plate .17. 
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The doorways of the second, or Decorated style of Gothic, 
are not so deeply recessed, but more highly finished, and formed 
of more graceful arches. The door- 
ways in thia style are frequently sur- 
mounted with triangular pediments, 
aometimea loaded with a variety of 
little 6gures, and subjects from scrip- 
tural history s. 

The large double doorwaya so com- 
mon in the Early English style are less 
frequent in this; Decorated doorways 
have frequently shafts in the jambs, 
but these shafts are iiot detached as in 
the Early En^ish, they have frequently 
carved capitals, the foliage of which is 
not ao hold as before ; more commonly 
the capitals are plain, distinguished 
only by the mouldings. In the smaller country churches of 
this style the doorways are frequently plain, without shafta, 
and the mouldings continued down the sides without any 
capital : a plain chamfer without mouldings also frequently 
occurs. Small doorways with an ogee head also occur occasion- 
ally, as at Witney. 

The doorways of the Perpendicular 
style of Gothic are generally sur- 
mounted by a square head, whose 
spandrils are frequently ornamented 
with beautiful foliage, or richly exe- 
cuted sculpture''. The smaller and 
plain doorways of this style are readily 
distinguished by a large hollow, rather 
wide and shallow, continued round the 
arch and down the jambs, usually 
without shaft or capital ; those of the 

E Thia ii particulariy the case in the considered as a doorway within a ponrA, 

rirlier doorwavB at the west, end in the although the projection is so sli^t that 

tower, as at Blozham church, Oxford- in this country we should hardly give it 

shire, &C. that name ; an the Continent such eiam- 

)■ The doorway at the west end of pies are more frequent. 
Magdalen chapel, Oxfo[d,with the figures It may be remarked that the aoiith 

over it (Plate 38), ought rather to be door is that whidi has been commonly 
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earlier styles have frequently a plain chamfer or splay, but 
are not hollowed L 

Doorway Plane (Willis), the space frequently found between 
the doorway properly so called, and the larger door archway 
within which it is placed : this space is frequently richly oma. 
mented with sculpture, figures in niches, &c.: as at Essendine 
chapel, Rutland, (Plate 20.) 

Doric Order ILai. Genus Doricuni, Fr. Ordre Dorique, Ital. 
Ordine Dorico, Ger. Voxx^ Drftnunfl.] This is the oldest of 
the three Grecian orders ; its pecu- ^^j^^^;^^^^^^ 
liar characteristics are a short thick 
column, diminishing considerably be- 
tween the base and the neck, sup- 
porting a high ponderous entabla- 
ture. This order is generally very 
m&ssive, the best examples being 
from five to six diameters high. 

The Columns of this order were, 
in Greece, generally placed on the 
floor, witliout pedestal and without 
base; the capital, which occupied 
a height of about half a diameter, 
had no astragal, but a few plain fillets, with channels between 
them, under the ovolo, and a small channel below the fillet. 
The ovolo is generally flat, and of great projection, with a quirk 
or return. On this was laid the abacus, which was only a plain 
tile without fiUet or ornament. 

In the divifflon of the Entablature, the architrave and frieze 
have each more than a third in height, and the cornice less. 
The architrave has only a plain broad fillet, under which are 
placed the drops or guttee, which appear to hang from the 
triglyph. 

The triglyph, in Greece, appears to have been generally 

uied a* the chief entrance to the church ; tinctioii i> usually emj, but we ocaisiou- 

eicept wliere the vllkge or town won on ally Gnd a mixture of Che Decorated and 

the north side of it, in which caae the Perpendicular omamenta t thoe muit be 

north dour, which otherwise was onlif coniidered ai a tranaition between the 

used on occaaional ceremoniei, and was two styleg, aa at King's Sutton, North- 

BOmetimes, but by no means always, the amptonihire ; but such instances are not 

chief entrance. common. 
' Whrn theie are mouldings the dis. 
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placed at the angle, thus bringing the interior edge of the 
triglyph nearly over the centre of the angular colunm. The 
metope, or space between the triglyphs, was neariy the square 
of the height of the frieze, and a mutule was placed not only 
over each triglyph, but also over each metope. The cornice 
of this order, in Greece, consisted of a plain face, under the 
mutule, which was measured as part of the frieze, and then 
the mutule, which projected sloping forward under the corona, 
so that the bottom of the mutule in front was considerably 
lower than at the back. Over the corona was commonly a 
small ovolo and fillet for the cymatium ; and below the corona 
a fillet about equal in height to the mutule. 

The ornaments of this order, in Greece, were, first, the flutings 
of the column, which are peculiar to the order, and are twenty 
in number, shallow, and not with a fillet between them, but 
sharp edges. These flutes are much less than a semi-circle, 
and should be elliptic. 

Second, at the comer, in the space formed in the soffit of 
the corona, by the interval between the two angular mutules, 
was sometimes placed a flower, and the cymatium of the cornice 
had often lions^ heads, which appear to have been real spouts. 

Third, in addition to the drops under the triglyph, the 
mutules had also several rows of drops of the same shape 
and size^. — Bickman. 

The Roman or Italian Doric differs from the Grecian in 
being lighter, the columns being generally eight diameters high, 
and frequently set on a plinth ; there is also some difference in 
the capital; this has an astragal and neck under the ovolo, 
which has sometimes three small fillets projecting over each 

^ On viewing and comparing the portion. At the same time, they all 

examples of the Doric order, the first resemble one another in certain charac 

emotion will probably be surprise, at teristic marks, which denote the order ; 

beholding the different proportions, — a the differences are not generic, but spe- 

diversity so great, that scarcely any two cific, and leave unimpaired those plain 

instances appear which do not materially and obvious marks, which enable us to 

differ in the relative size of their parts, circumscribe the genuine Doric order, 

both in general and in detail, and pre- within a simple and easy definition. — 

senting differences which cannot be re- AUein. 

conciled upon any system of calculation, • The best examples of the Grecian 

whether die diameter or the height of Doric appear to be the Pantheon, and 

the column, or the general height of the temple of Theseus at Athens, and the 

order, be taken as the element of pro- temple of Minerva at Sunium. 

M 
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other, and sometimes another astragal and fillet. The ovolo 
should be a true quarter-round : the abacus Ium a small ogee 
and fillet on its upper edge. The architrave has less height 
than the Grecian, being only two thirds of the frieze, which is 
equal m height to the comioe. The cornice differs much from 
the Qrecian, having its soffit flat, and the mutules square, with 
a square interval between them. The Grecian drops in the 
mutules generally appear in front, below the mutules ; but the 
Roman do not, and are sometimes omitted ; the drops also 
ore of a different shape, being more complete cones. The cyma- 
tium is often a oavetto, and sometimes a oyma recta, with 
on ogee under it. The interoolumniations of the Doric order 
are determined by the number of triglyphs which intervene, 
instead of the number of diameters of the columns, as in 
other coses. 

Dosha NT-TREB. See Sleeper. 

DoBHER, DoRMBR-wiNDOw, a window 
set upon the sloping side pf a roof, 
usually belonging to a sleeping apart- < 
ment. 

DoRMiTOBT, Sottcr, [Lai. Dormito- j 
rium, Fr. Dormitoire, Dortoir, Ital. 
Dormitorio, Ger. ^IafgRna4)f] a sleep- J 
ing apartment : in our ancient monas- J 
teries this usually consisted of a range 
of colls on each side of a long and 
sumptuous chamber. 

" On the west aide of the cloyster was a large house called the 
Dorter, where the monlcB and noviceB lay." 

Aatient Ricea of Durtum. 

DosEL, or DosER, a hanging of rich stuff on a screen of ornur 
mental wood-work at the back of the dais, or seat of state. 

" There were doaers on the deb." Warton'i History of Poetry. 

Doe d' Ane, the ridge on the top of stone coffins, chiefly used 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries : but occasionally later, 
even to the present time in some districts. 

DotTELLB, Fr. See ArcMvolt. 

Dou^iNB, Fr. See Cyma. 
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Dressings, a term intended to describe those parts of a build- 
ing which are finished in a superior style ; as when the waUs 
are of rubble or brick, the windows, doors, &c. are called 
Dressings. 

Dripstone [Fr. Larmier, Ital. Qrondatojo, Ger, ^ran)IdfiC/], 
called also Label, and Weather-moulding, and Water-table; 
a projecting tablet or moulding over doors, windows, &c. to 
throw off the rain. 

It varies in form at different pe- 
riods: in the Norman and Early 
Gothic styles it usually follows the 
form of the arch ; in the Decorated 
style of the fourteenth century it 

is frequently in an ogee form ; at au soui.' coiiege, oxfom. 

a later period it is most commonly square, as in the example^. 
When there is no head^ or ornament to support the dripstone, 
the return at the spring of the arch takes 
different forms at different periods ; the most 
common is a rectangular return, though this ^^^ NI i 
is not BO usual in the thirteenth century as 
later : in the fourteenth century and earher 
the moulding of the dripstone sometimes, Bapchiw, Kent. 

after returning at a right angle, took horizontally a curved 
line, so as to die in the wall ; sometimes, when 
not returning at a right angle, it took a curved 
line upwards, so as to form a circular instead 
of a rectangular termination. In the fifteenth 
century, especially in the west of England, (and 
perhaps there even earlier,) the return is fre- st. Martin's, canterburjr. 





k Sometimes in late work, the drip- 
stone or weather-moulding over windows 
does not run so low as the tracery, as at 
Cherry Hinton church, Cambridgeshire, 
Notley Abbey, Bucks, &c ; and in a few 
instances it is lower, as at Browne's 
Hospital, Stamford, &c.: but these are 
the exceptions, not good work, and not 
worthy of imitation. 

1 The heads used in this situation are 
frequently those of the reigning sove- 
reign, the bishop of the diocese, the 
founder, or other eminent persons con- 



nected with the work, and there is gene- 
rally so marked a character in the fea- 
tures, that there can be no doubt they 
were at least intended for likenesses : the 
two heads from the east window of Mor- 
ton college chapel, in Plate 39, are those 
of Edward I. and Walter de Merton; 
the features of the king are particularly 
distinct, and the peculiar twist of the 
lower jaw, which is observable on all 
the coins and on the great seal of this 
king, presents so marked a feature as is 
not to be mistaken. 

M Z 
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quently in the form of a square, lozenge, or octagon, inclosing 
a flower, as at Ghippenham, or at a later period [^ 
frequently an anagram, as at Marston^; a shield 
attached, as at Layer Mamoy, is not an uncommon 
ornament ; this of course had originally arms embla- 
zoned on it. IW^ 

Chippenham. 

Drops, or Gutt^, in the Doric entablature, are small cylin- 
ders, or cones, immediately under the triglyph and mutulo. 
See GvMcB. 

Dungeon, a vault for the confinement of prisoners : originally 
the basement story of the Donjon, or keep, of a castle, in 
which there was sometimes neither door nor window, the 
entrance being from above. 

Early Enqlish GkyrHic, (Bickman.) Mr. Whewell thui^ de- 
scribes the characters of the Early Gothic styles, and observes 
that the members are as constant in their form as those of the 
Doric or Ionic orders : — " The base consists of a hollow between 
two rounds with fillets, with a very marked horizontal spread 
of the lower part: the capital is no 
longer as in the Norman, a carved and 
sculptured mass, with a thick square 
abacus above, but is a graceful bell, 
with foliage tending upwards, and curl- 
ing in an extremely free and elegant 
manner I"; the abacus becomes round, 
with a characteristic profile, and thus ^'•'p'" """•' southwii. 
loses that appearance of a termination to the vertical mem- 
bers which it had before exhibited. The mouldings of the arch 
consist of rounds and deep hollows, producing very strong linos 
of shadow, and have a continuous and carefully marked section. 
These bases, capitals, mouldings, sections of piers, of window 
sides, of strings, and other similar features, are quite as con- 
stant in their occurrence as the pointed arch, and much more 
characteristic; and no view of the formation of the Gothic 
style at all touches the really important part of the subject, 
which does not take account of those circumstances.**^ 

1 Plate 311. m Plate 12, fig. 4. 
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The arches of this style are usually pointed, but in the early 
part of it, not unireqnently eemi-oiroular. The doorways are 
sometimes divided by a shaft, or a clustered column with 
a quatrefoil or other ornament over it": the recess of these 
doors is frequently nearly as deep as in the Norman style, but 
the shafts are more nume- 
rous, being aoaller, tuid in 
the hollow mouldings they 
are frequently enriched with 
the singular toothed projec- 
tion which forms a cha- 
racteiistic ornament of this 
style, although sometimes 
found in conjunction with 
the zig-zag or chevron in late Norman work : the doorways of 
this style are sometimes round-headed, and in such cases are 
irequently mistaken by the inexperienced eye for Norman door- 
ways. Detached shafts divided in height by bands, and fre- 
quently formed ofPurbeck marble, a stiflF trefoil foliage in 
the capitals, high pediments to the buttresses, and high 
pitched roofs, are characteristic of this style: crockets were 
also first introduced. The mouldings 
and foliage are generally very well exe- 
cuted; the latter, from iu very bold 
design and relief, is very Bingular°. The 
windows are in the earlier period of the 
style almost universally long, narrow, 
and lancet -headed, commonly called 
lancet windows ; these are frequently 
combined together in two, three, or five, 
and the divisions between them are fre- 
quently so small, that they appear as 
one lai^ window of several lights, but 
they are really separate windows, hav- 
ing their heads formed from individual 




1 Ai at Southwell, Plate 37- the transUiun between the two atvles u 

o The later spedniens of this acyle so very graduBl, that it is often dilEcult 

approach lo nearly to the Decorated, and Co decide tn which of the styles a parti- 
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centres, and generally separate dripstones p. One of the most 
beautiful windows of this character is that of the Chapter 
House at Christ Church, Oxford : there are also splendid speci- 
mens at York, Lincoln, Salisbury, &c. These large windows 
of five lancets are rarely found on the continent. In the later 
period of this style, or the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, windows of two lights under one arch, with an open circle 
or quatrefoil in the headM, are frequently used^ 

The Early English style may be called the style of the thir- 
teenth century, being perfected in the early part of it, and 
merged in the Decorated very soon after its close, if not a little 
earlier. 

Earth-table. See Ghmmd-tahle and TahU-stones, 

Eaves \^Lat. Deliquiae, Fr, Cheneaux, ItaL Gronda, Gorna, 
Ger. ?Bafl«ftinnm/ XraufC/], that part of a roof which projects 
beyond the face of the wall. 

EcHEiA, vases, occasionally of earth, but commonly of brass, 
which the ancients placed inverted in small cavities formed 
under some of the seats in their theatres, to assist the voices 
of the performers: they do not appear to have been very 
frequently used. 

Echinus, Echinos, \^Ital. Fusarolo,] the egg and anchor or 



cular building, or part of a building, cathedrals of Wells and Lincoln, and 

should be assigned. For instance, the other large buildings of the time, display 

choir of Merton college chapel, Oxford, in their sculpture some of the finest spe- 

may be considered as of an ascertained cimens of the power of design and skill 

date, having been built by Walter de in execution during that period : but it 

Merton, who died in 1277} yet it par- is also remarkable that the sculpture in 

takes much more of the character of the the common parish churches is, to the 

Decorated than of the Early English extent to which it is used, most generally 

style : l^e choir of Exeter cathedral, built equally good ; for it is rare to nnd infe- 

by Bishop Quivil, who died in 1279* is rior work, even in the smallest and most 

also in a style of transition, with geome- remote churches built at that time. The 

trical tracery in the windows. same character appears in the mouldings 

P Plates 59 and 60, figs. 9 and 13. then in use, which are very deep, and 

q Plate 60, fig. 16. are almost always cut with an extraor- 

r " During the thirteenth century, in dinary precision." ^From Mr. Twopeny's 

which the Early English style prevailed, Specimen of Capitfds.) 

the sculpture used in the decoration of Some of the sculptures of this period, 

the buildings in this country attained a as particularly the figures at the west 

degree of perfection in design, and not end of Wells cathedral, are pronounced 

unfrequently in execution, from which it by Mr. Flaxman, in his Lectures, to be 

afterwards gradually fell, together with equal in many respects to the best works 

he architecture which it decorated. The of sculpture of any age. 
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^g and tongue ornament peculiar to the ffif lIH^Wf^ 
Ionic capital ; also the ovolo or quarter- ^tj mmmimmaif '^ 
round moulding'. See Ovdo. 

@(f<, GW-,, angle, comer, nook. See Quom. 

EcRifi, Fr. See Shriae. 

EcusaoN, Fr. See Scuteheim. 

EoTPTiAN AKCHiTBcruMi is generally supposed to have been 
the parent and prototype of all the subsequent styles; the 
Greeks being supposed to have borrowed the three orders from 
imitations of Egyptian temples. The 
characteristic of the Egyptian temples 
is the immense volume of their masses ; 
their exterior being usually composed of 
solid walls, of pyramidal form, enclosing 
enormous columns, in every variety of 
distribution ; in single, double, or triple 
peristyles, with corresponding porticos. 
In the porticos the most elaborate work- Te-pi. -i c^^. 

mansbip, and the greatest architectural magnificenco, were in- 
variably introduced. Two pyramidal walls rose up in iront, 
pierced witii doorways, the approach to which was adorned with 
obelisks, crystal statues of their gods, or those animals most 
held in reverence by them, such as the sphynx, the lion, 8io. 
The columns of the Egyptians furnish a great variety in style, 
dimensions, and proportion, though always heavy, and almost 
invariably imitations of some shrubby or arborescent produc- 
tions of their country, sometimes representing the plain trunk 
of a tree, sometimes bundles of reeds, or the whole plant of 
the papyrus, bound together at different distances, and orna- 
mented at the base with palm leaves. The capitals are also 
found to be representations of almost all the flowers and leaves 
peculiar to Egypt. There is a striking resemblance between 
these and many Norman capitals ^ 
@infi)|?ung, Ger. See Moulding. 

Elevation, the front or ta^^ade of a structure : a geometrical 
drawing of a building, or other object. 
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EuBATTLBMBNT, lEmbattalliiKnt. See Battlement. 

EHmuamiE [i^.Crdneau, Ital.O&nonniera, 
Ger. ®4)i<9t^6iirtt, ®4)i(flo<tii]i the crenelle or 
openiiig in a battlement : an opening in a 
wall, splaying or spreading inwards, used for 
the dischargo of arrows or other weapons. 

Emflecton. Seo Bubble. 

Encarpi, festoons of fruit or flowere, on 
friezes. See Fettooti. 

Enduit, Fr. See Plaieter, and Pargetting. 

Entablatube [Fr. Entablement, Ital. Cor- 
nioione, Ger, ®tbaft,^, the superstructure 
which lies horizontally upon the columns in Classio architecture : 
it is divided into areMtrave, the port immediately above the 
column ; /Hexe, the central space ; and cornice, the upper pro- 
jecting mouldings". 

Entails, Entao:^ SnIasTe, [Ital. Intaglio,] the finest and most 
delicate carving, or embossing. 

" The entailing to be at the char^ of the executors." 

CouCract, Earl of Warwick. 

This word occurs repeatedly in the same document, and 
always with the same signification. 

Oentil Entayle and Busy Entayle are terms used by William 
of Worcester for very elaborate carved work. See Gentese 
and Ow^g. 

" 9 ipocitt of ticj^ £ntaj;U anti curious moIDt." Chaucer. 

" Of rich entayle wrought o«t of stone." Lydgaie'i Troy. 

Entasis [Fr. Benflement au milieu des colonnes, Ital. Giunta 
in mezzo deUa colonna, G^. aScrflSrhMig in htt SRitt* &a ©oulra,], 
the swelling in the middle of a balustre, or of the shaft of a 
column. 

ENTEHCLasB, ^RteTcIo^e MalUe, 1£ntcr(loj;«s SZtalla, lEnlticIoAie 
2Stalliji, a partition between two rooms". This term occurs 
three times in tbe aocompt rolls of tlie Priory of Finchale, each 
time spelt differontly. 

1486. " Et in emendacione diveraorum camiaonun luteorum, area- 
rum, le enterclose walles tenementonun in Ballio," &c. 
u FUte 26. I William of Worceuer, p. 296. 
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Entrait, Fr, See Transtra. 

Entresol \Ital. Mezzanine], a story of low rooms between 
the ground floor and the principal story of a house. 

Ephebbum, an apartment in the gynmasium or palaestra, 
for the exercise of youth. 

Epieb, Fr, See Spire, 

Episcenium, the upper divisions of the scene of an ancient 
theatre. 

Epistylium, the architrave, the lowest of the three divisions 
of an entablature. 

Epitithides, or Sima, the upper member of the cornice sur- 
mounting the pediment of a temple. 

Escape, a term sometimes used for the apophyge. 

Escutcheon, a shield of armorial bearings, &c. See Scnjutcheim, 

Escutcheon op a Vault, the pointed vaulting cells between 
the ribs in the vault of an apse ; having the form of a reversed 
escutcheon. — Whewell, 

ETAN90N, Fr. See Stamchel, 

EuMPUs, the trench which divided the seats from the arena 
in a Grecian circus. 

EusTYLE, the fifth order of temples, according to Vitruvius, 
who considered it as the most elegant '-> r\ r\ r\ 
having two diameters and a quarter be- I 
tween the columns. 

ExcuBiTORLA., apartmcuts or galleries in a church, where per- 
sons watched during the night. 

ExEDRA, ExHEDRA, \Fr, Graudcs salles. Cabinet de conversa- 
tion, Ital. Stanza di ricevere, G&r, $)iJrfaalC/], the portico of the 
palsestra or gymnasium, in which disputations of the learned 
were held: also, in private houses, the pastas, or vestibule, 
used for conversation. This term is sometimes applied to the 
porches of churches, especially the Galilee, or large west porch 
in which marriage ceremonies were performed, and where the 
penitents performed the first stage of their canonical penance. 
It is also applied to the apsis y. 

" Exedra est absida, sive volta qusedam separata modicum a temple 
vel palatio, praecipiend' quia extraheretur mure grsece autem 
exhedra vocaturz." Durandus de Ritibus. 

y Archaeologia, vol. x. Cathedra, for a thi-one or seat of any 

z It is also used as synonymous with kind. Also for a Kinall private chamber ; 

N 
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ExosTRA, or Ekkyglbma, a machine used in the Greek theatres 
to represent what was passing in the interior of a house, &c. 

ExTRADos, the exterior curve of an arch, as opposed to the 
soffit or intrados. 

Facade. See Elevdtion, 

Faite, JFV. See Pinnacle, 

Faisceau, Fr. See Clustered Colwmn, 

Faldistory, the episcopal seat or throne within the chancel 
of a cathedral : in the low Latin of the middle ages, Falda is 
a place shut up, a fold ; and Faldistorium is " Cathedra Episcopi 
intra Septa cancoUi*.'*' 

Fald-stool, Falled-stool, Litany-stool, a small desk at which, 
in cathedrals, churches, &c., the Litany is enjoined to be sung 
or said. It is generally placed in 
the middle of the choir, sometimes 
near the steps of the altar, as in 
Magdalen college chapel, and this 
appears from Bishop Sparrow's Ra- 
tionale to have been the ancient 
custom, sometimes near the west 
end, as in Christ church cathedral, 
Oxford, &c.»> 

False Roof, the open space between the ceiling and the roof; 
a garret : also the space between a groined roof and the timbers 
of the outer roof, as at King's college chapel, Cambridge. 

Fan-shaped Window: this may bo described as the upper 
part of a circle (more than half), of which the circumference 
is cut into round notches. This window is frequent in the 
Early German style. (Whewell.) It is also found in the 
Saracenic. 





Rwelme Church, 
*599- 



Southwell Miimtcr, 

ISSR. 



the space within an oriel window; and 
the small chapels between the buttresses 
of a large church or cathedral. (Vide 
Ducange Olossarium, vol. iii. p. 234.) 

*< Prohibendum etiam . . . ut in Eccle- 
sia nullatenus sepeliantur, sed in 
atrio aut in porticu, aut in Exedra 
Ecdesise." — Concilium Nannetense 
can. 6. 

a Vide Sir H. Spelman. 
b The officiating minister turning to- 
wards the east. In imitation of that 



solemn supplication in Joel c. ii. 17. 
when in a general assembly the priests, 
the ministers of the Lord, were to weep 
between the porch and the altar, and to 
say, ** Spare thy people, O Lord, and 
give not thine heritage to reproach.** Our 
Litany retains the same words, and is 
directed by the Royal Injunctions (still 
in force) to be sung or said in the midst 
of the church, at a low desk before the 
chancel door, antiently called the Falled- 
stool. (Sparrow's Coll. viii. 74. Wheatly, 
p. 164.) 



FAN-TRACERY VAULTING— FERETORY. fl] 

Fan-tracbrt Vaultino, the very oomplicated mode of roofing 
mudi used in the Perpendicular style, in which the vault is 
covered by ribs, and veins of tra«ery, of which all the principal 
lines diverge from a point, as at King's college, Cambridge, 
Henry the Seventh's chapel, Westminter, &c. &c, Mr. Whewell 
has given a minute description of this kind of vault, with 
terms for each part. 

Fane, or Phase. See Vane. 

Fascia, or Facia, [Lat. Corea, Taenia, fr. Plateband, Itai. 
Fascia, Ger. ©it 99ln&<, Dff ®(rdfm,] a broad fillet or band in 
pedestals and cornices. The architrave of the more enriched 
orders is divided longitudinaUy into two or more fascife'^. 

Fabtioium, Lat. [FV. Fronton, Ital. Fronteapizio, Ger. ®i(t)tl/ 
^TOnti^ii), fronton,], the pediment of a portico. 

Featherings, or Foliations, small area or foils in the traceiy 
of GFothic windows, &c. Hence we have also the terms douile- 
feaih^ed, and feathered again, for cinquefoils and ranltifoils. 
See Cusps. 

Femerell, Fomerbll, Fumebell, [Fr. Fumerelle, Ital. Fumai- 
uolo,] a lantern, louvre, or cover. See Louvre. 

" Spent about the Femerell of the new kitchen, and sundry gutters 
pertainbg to the same, sviii* viii^." 

Journal Bonk of Wolsey'8 Eipcnoea at Christ Cburchd. 

Feshir, the Latin term for the plain space between the glyphs 
or channels of the triglyphs of the Doric frieze. Evelyn trans- 
lates this term " shanks.'" 

Fenestella, the niche on the south side 
of an altar containing the piscina, and fre- 
quently the credence also. 

" Parva campanula, ampullae &c. in feneslella, 
sen parva mensa ad hsec preparata." 

Minale Bomaname. 

FENemtA, Lat. [J^. Fenetre, Ital. Fi- 
nestra, (?w. ^tn^cr.] See Window. 

Ferbtort [Lai. Feretra], a bier, or coffin ; a shrine, or tomb : 
also the ohapel in which it is erected. This term seems more 
properly to belong to the portable shrines in which the reliques 
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of saints wero carried about in prooeesiona, but was also applied 
to the fixed shrines or t<Mnbe of canonized sainta. 

" Hugh, Biehop of Durham, having finbhed the chapel caUed the 
Galiley, caused a Feretory of gold and silver to be made, wherein 
were deposited the hones of Venerable Bede, tranBlated and 
removed from St. Cnthbert'i Shrine." Aatient Rita of DiiHiaio. 

FERffTHUM, Lat. See Shrine. 

Ferhb, Fr. See Trtm. 

Fesse, or Face. See Fascia. 

Festoons [ia(. Encarpi, i^. FeuiJlages, Festons, Ital. Festoni, 
Ghidandi, Ger. Qxiiiii^Mwt, ^riiifttgeliange, $ni((»tlHin&, ^rtKbt- 
ttonj,], an ornament of carved work, representing a wreath of 
flowers or fruit, with or without leaves ; it is thickest in the 
middle, and small at each extremity, where it is tied, a part 
often hanging down below the knot. See Encarpm. 

FiQURB IFr. Figurine]. See Image. 

Fillet, Jftltt, [Lat. Quadra, Supercilium, Fr. Filet, Quarre, 
Listel, Ital. Lista, Cimbia, Gradetto, Ger, ®tn&c, Edfiti] a small 
flat face, interspersed between mouldings, to 
divide them : siao used for a narrow band, 
moulding, or annulet, but usually square. 
" A Felet." " A Felde." 

WiUL«m of WororaWr, p. 220. 

FiHiAL, :^j3niBl, the ornament which crowns a 
pinnacle, canopy, pediment, or gable, generally 
consisting of an assemblage of foliage ; used by 
old writers for the whole pinnacle. 

" And every botrasse fynish with a fynial." 

Contract for Fotheringha^. 

Fireplaces'. See Ohmney^ieces. 

Flamboyanimbtyle. See French Gothic. 

Planning, a term used by Mr. Baine, in his history of North 
Durham, for the internal apiay of a window-jamb : but not^ in 
general use. 

Fleche, FV. See iS|ptr«. 

Flobid Style op Gothic, the later division of the Perpendi- 
cular style, which prevailed chiefly during the Tudor era, and 
is often called the Tudor style. 

f Plates 40, 41. 
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Floor [^L(xt. Tabulatum, Fr. Plancher, It(d. Tavolato, Ger, 
^UfVbO&m/], planks to walk upon. 

^lugcl/ Ger. See Aisle. 

Flush, a term much used by builders, &c. and applied to 
surfaces which are placed oh the same plane : for example, the 
panel of a door is said to be " flush,'' when fixed level with the 
margin, and not sunk below it. 

Flutings, or Flutes, [Fr. Cannelures,] the hollows or chan- 
nels cut pCT^endicularly in columns, &c.: when the flutes are 
partly filled by a smaller round moulding, they are said to be 
cabled. In the Doric order they are twenty in number ; in the 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite, their number is twenty-four : 
the Tuscan is never fluted. 

Foils [Lcut. Folia, Fr. Feuilles, Ital. Foglie, 
Frondi, Ger. fBlattcr,], the cusps, or small arcs, 
in the tracery of Gothic windows, &c.s — Willis. 

Foiled Arch, an arch in the form of a trefoil, 
cinquefoil, or multifoil. — WUUs. 

Foliated Arch, an arch with a trefoil, cinquefoil, or multifoil 
under it. — Willis. 

Foliation. See Feoithering^ and Cusps. 

Foot-pace, the dais. This term is also sometimes used for 
the hearth-stone. 

FooT-sTALL, the plinth or base of a pillar. 

Font [Lat. Fons, Fr. Fonts, Ital. Fonte, Ger. Sauflldn,], the 
vase or basin at which persons are baptized, the forms of which 
are innumerable. By an antient Ecclesiastical Constitution 
(A. D. 1286.) a font of stone was required to be placed in every 
church, and it was to be capacious enough for total immersion. 
At this early period Fonts appear to have been regarded with 
peculiar reverence, and are frequently preserved, whatever 
changes the^ church may have undergone: for this reason 
Norman Fonts are very numerous: they are frequently richly 
ornamented, and well worthy of preservation: their form is 
usually square, supported on five legs, or small pillars *^; or 
circular, at first supported also upon legs, but at a subsequent 
period assuming the form of a cup, supported on a single pillar 

gr Plate 34. h Jffley, Plate 42. 
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or pedestal, and richly ornamented, many examples of which 
occur during the later Norman period : sometimes they are in 
the form of a tub, richly ornamented, or with four small pillars 
placed against it, giving it the appearance at first sight of being 
square: they are also sometimes octagonal'. Early English 
Fonts are frequently octangular, but commonly circular, and 
sometimes square; it is not always easy \o distinguish them 
from the later examples of the preceding style, excepting where 
the ornaments peculiar to this style are found *t. Fonts of this 
style are less common than any of the others, excepting perhaps 



t It appears that at the same periud 
different forms prevailed in different dis- 
tricts; thus in the neighbourhood of 
Aylesbury there are many late Norman 
fonts, all assuming the form of a cup 
richly ornamented ; in Northamptonshire 
and Liucoln^ire, during the same period 
and for some little time after, there are 
many circular-like tubs, the later exam- 
ples having four columns set against 
them. This observation is not confined 
to the Norman period, but may be ex- 
tended to all the styles; thus the fonts 
of the Perpendicular style in the west of 
England have a character almost peculiar 
to themselves, resembling in form the 
early Norman fonts, supported on five 
legs, but richly ornamented instead of 
being plain. There are beautiful exam- 
ples at Bradford Abbas, and Winter- 
borne Whitchurch, Dorsetshire. 

From the time of the Reformation to 
the days of puritanic fiiry in the reign 
of Charles I., there was a strong pro- 
pensity to remove or neglect the Font, 
and use a basin instead. This was 
checked by the church as much as pos* 
sible on all occasions; and by the 8 1st 
Canon of 1603 it is directed that, " Ac- 
cording to a former constitution too much 
neglected in many places, there shall be 
a Font qf stone in every church and 
chapel, where baptism is to be ministred i 
the same to be set in the antient usual 
places. In which onely Font the minis- 
ter shall baptize publickly.** And among 
the enquiries directed to be made by the 
churchwardens, in 1507-1604, &c., one 
is, whether the Font has been removed 
from its accustomed place, and whether 
they use a basin or other vessel. That 
all these efforts were ultimately in many 
cases of no avail, may he learned from 
the numerous examples we continually 



meet with, but we rarely have the tale 
so well told as in the following extracts 
from the parish accounts of St. Marti n*s 
chui*ch, Leicester. 

1646. " For a bason to be used at bap- 
tism, 5t. 

<< For a standard to bear the same, I6t. 

'' For laying the same in marble co- 
lour, 5*." 

1651, May 7* '' Received of George 
Smith, for a stone belonging to the 
Font, 7»." 

1661, Feb. 4. << Agreed, that the Font 
of stone formerly belonging to the 
church shall be set up in the antient 
place, and that the other now stand- 
ing near the desk be taken down." 

'^At a parish meeting the new Font, 
fashioned and placed agreeable with 
the puritanic times, was ordered to 
be taken down, and the old stone 
one to be erected where it formerly 
stood." 

1662, April 8. « Paid widow Smith for 
the Font-stone, being the price her 
husband paid for it, 7«*** 

Unfortunately " the fashion of the pu- 
ritanic times" still prevails in too manv 
instances, to the disgrace of the authori- 
ties whose duty it is to see that the 
canons of the church are obeyed. So 
lately as the year 1838 
the only Font in a pa- 
rish church in the city 
of Cambridge was a pint 
basin standing upon a 
four-legged stool. If such 
examples are suffered to -r, 
remain in like places, 
how can we be surprised at the pre- 
valence o{ so unseemly a custom. 

k St. Giles's, Plate 43. 
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the Decorated: these are usually octagonal, sometimes hexa- 
gonal; and though the cup-like form is frequently continued, 
the pedestal is also octagonal or hexagonal^. In the Perpen- 
dicular style, the octagon form is almost invariably used ; but 
in other respects the variety is almost endless. Fonts of this 
style are frequently very splendid, and the workmanship is 
usually better than in any of the others ; they are frequently 
richly panelled"*. At this period we often find wooden covers 
of a pyramidal form, corresponding in ornaments and workman- 
ship with the font itself: a few of these may, possibly, remain 
of an earlier period. This cover is, in some rare instances, fixed 
to the font, with an opening at the side to enable the priest 
to make use of it. On the continent, fonts are frequently 
enclosed in a distinct building, either attached to the church, 
or enclosed within it, and called a Baptistery : the only example 
remaining in England is believed to be that at Luton, Bedford- 
shire. Fonts are usually of stone or marble, but sometimes of 
lead; and that of Oanterbur}' cathedral, used for the baptism 
of infants of the royal family, was of silver. They are usually 
placed at the west end, near the south entrance of the church. 
It was sometimes placed in the galilee, or large porch at the 
west end, on particular occasions. 

" And at the west end of the south angle (of the galiley of Durham 
cathedral) was a Font for baptising of children, when the king- 
dom was interdicted by the Pope." Antient Rites of Durham. 

Fores [Fr. Menuisiere de la porte, Ital. Porta di legno, Ger, 
i£)Sljeme Sj^ur,], the doors which opened towards the street in 
a Roman house. 

Formerets, i<V., the ribs of a groined roof 

Formula or Forms, the moveable seats in stalls, the mbsellia 
or under sides of which were often elaborately carved with 
grotesque and often irreverent devices. See Miserere. 

FoRNicATio, Lat. See Arch. 

Forum, an open space of general resort among the antients 
for almost all purposes of business, being surrounded by public 
offices and buildings of various kinds : hence it may be called 
an exchange, a market-place, or a court of justice, as the occa- 
sion served. 

1 St. Mary Magdalen, Plate 43. m St. Martin's, Plate 44. 
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FouRCHEs, Fr. See Pendmtives. 
Frater-hodse, the refectory. 

" In the south alley of the Cloysters is a large hall called the 
Frater-hoitse. In this Frater-house the prior and the whole 
convent held the great feast of St. Cuthbert in Lent." 

Antient Rites of Durham. 

Free-stone, a better kind of building stone, which admits of 
being easily reduced to the forms required, and which is there- 
fore often used in the decorative parts of a building, when the 
common walling is of an inferior stone as regards the practica- 
bility of working". See Ashler. 

Free-masons. The history of this society is so much mixed 
up with that of the architecture of the middle ages, that some 
notice of them seems to be necessary in any work on the sub- 
ject. Their early history is involved in obscurity ; but in the 
tenth century we find them established as a free guild or corpo- 
ration in Lombardy: towards the close of the same century 
they obtained bulls from the Pope confirming and enlarging 
their privileges, giving them in addition the exclusive right to 
build churches throughout Christendom, making them wholly 
independent of the sovereigns of the different countries in which 
their works were carried on, and responsible to the pope alone. 
Natives of all countries were admitted into their ranks; and 
wherever any great work was to be executed, there they assem- 
bled in sufficient numbers for the purpose, and as soon as that 
was completed removed to some other, perhaps distant, work, 
where their services were again called for. In this manner the 
spread of any improvements or discoveries was so rapid as to 
appear almost simultaneous. In the words of Mr. Hope, in 
his History of Architecture, " The architects of all the sacred 
edifices of the Latin church, wherever such arose — ^north, south, 
east, or west — ^thus derived their science from the same central 
school; obeyed in their designs the same hierarchy; were 
directed in their constructions by the same principles of pro- 
priety and taste ; kept up with each other, in the most distant 

n This term, however, is commonly stones of the neighbourhood, such as the 
used in a very vague and indefinite man- Stapleton ; in Yorkshire it is used to 
ner, and is differently understood in dif- distinguish the grit-stone from limestone, 
ferent districts ; for instance, in Bristol where the grit is harder than the Staple- 
it is applied to the soft oolite, or Bath ton stone in the vicinity of Bristol, 
stone, in contradistinction to the harder 
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parts to which they might be sent, the most constant corre- 
spondence; and rendered every minute improvement the pro- 
perty of the whole body, and a new conquest of the art. The 
result of this unanimity was, that at each successive period of 
the monastic dynasty, on whatever point a new church or 
monastery might be erect<ed, it resembled all those raised at 
the same period in every other place, however distant from it, 
as much as if both had been built in the same place by the 
same artist. For instance, we find, at particular epochs, chiu'ches 
as far distant from each other as the north of Scotland and the 
south of Italy, to be minutely similar in all the essential cha* 
racteristics^. But the more arbitrary ornamental parts might 
each by its different artist be executed according to his own 
fancy, or desire of distinction; and these preserved so little 
unity or sinulitude, that in most buUdings, bases, columns, 
architraves, basso-relievos, cornices, and other members, often 
offer a diversity equal to that of the number of individuals 
employed upon them P. — Hope^ pp. 239 — 241. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that the body of Free- 
masons was strictly ecclesiastical, the Pope being at their head ; 
and that the leading members were the bishops and higher 
orders of the clergy, who being the only educated body were 
almost of necessity the sole architects of that period. It has 
often been justly observed, that if the clergy of the present day 
would pay more attention to the subject, the face of the country 
would not be disfigured by the barbarous piles of brick and 

o The particular epoch alluded to by England about the beginning of the 

Mr. Hope appears to be the twdifth cen- seventh century. They are said to have 

tury, and the style Norman; but may introduced the art of building in stone, 

not this be accounted for by the con- and that the art of constructing walls to 

quests of the Normans, which at this resist the thrust of a stone vault was 

period included Sicily and a part of the their original mystery. It is more rea- 

south of Italy ? especially as the same sonable to suppose, that the art of build- 

dose similarity does not extend over the ing stone waUs is as old as stone quar- 

intermediate countries : the Lombard ries, than that this society is as antient 

style is by no means identical with the as Solomon*s temple. About the begin- 

Norman, although it has many points ning of the seventeenth century, the art 

of resemblance. '^ de la coupe des pierres" was still held 

P In Malden*s Acooimt of Eang*s Col- a secret, and the possessors of this mys- 

lege Chapel, Cambridge, Dr. Henry's tery were called the "Cotterie.** Maturiu 

History of England, and a Treatise on Jousse called his treatise, from this cir- 

Masonry by William Preston, 1792, some cumstance, " Secret d' Architecture." — 

account of the Free-masons, as rdating (From Ware's Essay on Vaults, Archmol. 

to the subject of building, may be found, vol. xvii.) 
They appear to have been known in 
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mortar which now offend the eye of taste in almost every 
direction, nor the magnificent structures of our ancestors muti- 
lated in the shameful manner in which we now find them. In 
very many instances we find that much of this mutilation has 
been done within the memory of man, or within the last fifty 
years, as in the beautiful church of Adderbury, in Oxfordshire, 
where the tracery of the windows was cut out within that period, 
to save the expense of repairing them : and hundreds of similar 
instances might be named. It is much to be wished that some 
knowledge of church architecture were made an essential part 
of the education of a clergyman, especially an Archdeacon or 
Rural Dean. In other respects, Mr. Hope's theory of the exact 
uniformity of style produced by the Free-masons is somewhat 
overstrained; since there is a marked difference both in the 
early and in the later Gothic styles of each separate country. 
It is only during the fourteenth century, for the space perhaps 
of about seventy years, when the Decorated style of Bickman, 
or the Perfect Gothic of Whewell, prevailed, that any thing 
like positive uniformity can be found in the different countries 
of Europe ; and even then, peculiarities may be traced in each 
country, often even each different province has something pecu- 
liar to itself, though subordinate to a general uniformity of 
appeamnceP. 

French Gothic. Most of the writers on the subject assert 
that there is a considerable difference between the Gothic 
architecture of France, and that of England, at the same 
period: a priority of style has generally been assigned to 
France, more particularly with regard to the use of tracery in 
the windows. But after a careful examination and comparison 
of a great variety of buildings in both countries, the compiler of 

P The well-known fact that the monas- frequently assisted with their own hands; 

tic establishments carried on their works but it is probable that the mere workmen 

slowly for a great number of successive travelled less formerly than they do at 

years, manifestly disproves the idea that present. The very different degrees of 

the Free-masons assembled in any con- excellenoe in the workmanship whidi we 

sidemble numbers to carry on the work, find in different buildings of the same 

Some of the old accompts of the monas- age also proves that local workmen were 

teries &c. still extant seem to prove that employed. No one can have examined 

masons were to be found in their own many Gothic churches without having 

neighbourhood, and that they employed met with examples of rude country work, 

them as we should now employ any whose even in the best style, and where the 

skill we could trust, and who might hap- desigfn has been beautiful, 
pen to live near. The monks themselves 
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thJB glossary feels satisfied that the difference is in a great degree 
imaginary, arising in part from the erroneous dates assigned by 
the French antiquaries to many of their most important buildings, 
ae ha« been well shewn by Mr. Grally Knight in his very interesting 
and useful " Tour in Normandy." The 
style of architecture at the same period 
appears to be identical in the two coun- 
tries. There are numerous and fine 
examples of the Early English style in 
all its purity to be found in France : as 
the CSiurch of the Seminary at Bayeux, 
which has lancet-windows of two and of 
three li^ts, with detached Bhaft.s, and 
is quite unmixed with any other style, 
and the greater part of the cathedrals 
of Bayeux, Coutances, and Bouen : in 
some of these it is mixed with later 
styles, but the different parts can be 
clearly shewn to be of later date alsoi. " "'"■ "" 

The French antiquaries have given the name of Flamboyant 
to the later Gothic of France, cotemporaneous with the Per- 
pendicular in England. 

The usual and ready characteristic of the Flamboyant style 
is found in the wavy flame-like forms of the tracery in the 
windows, from which it takes its name. 
Windows having tracery, closely resem- 
bling this style, are not nnfrequently 
found in England : there is a good spe- 
cimen in one of the side chapels of Christ ""—M 
Church cathedral, and another in Mag- 
dalen church, Oxford, but the mouldings 
of these belong to the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; they must therefore be considered 
as of the Decorated style. 

The Flamboyant style has many fear- 
tures in common with our Perpendicular, 

other of nearly equal eminenm in his 
proteuion, who hai minuiely eiamined 
most of the principal Oothic buUdingg of 
France, tAmtrvet, " There ia poaicive iden- 




4 It has been remarked by at) emli: 
architect that Notre Dame in P 
" appears to have been cait in the « 
mould with Weatmiaiter Abbey." ' 
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although at first eight it differs so much from it : the frequent 
use of pendants in the place of bosses, and of continuous mould- 
ings round the arches and sides of the windows, with the absence 
of shafts or capitals, are common to both stj'Ies. In the French 
style we also commonly find the pillars without 
capitals, the mouldings of the arohivolt dying 
away into the pillar, as in the example an- 
nexed ; or sometimes continued to the base, 
for the pillars and the mouldings in the jambs 
of doors or windows commonly have bases, 
though no capitals. The crockets are larger, 
and more distant than in the Decorated style, 
and are also more spreading and flat, not so 
much like round knobs as in the Perpen- 
dicular, The porches of this style are very 
large, rich, and elegant, frequently occupying 
the space of one of the side chapels : the outer arch fringed 
with open-work, hanging from it in a very elegant manner: 
the doorway divided into two smaller doors, with flat arches 
over them, and the doorway-plane above them filled witJi 
Bculpturer. 

Franghb-botras : this term occurs in the contract for Cat- 
teriok church several times, and is explained by Mr. Raine as 
an angular or corner buttress, but in one instance it is evidently 
distinguished from the comer buttresfi, " with a francHs hotra» 
at the mydwardt of the elyng (aisle), and a dore and a botras 
on the north-west comere." 



tity ill very many pdnta, eukI yet am. 
■idenible diver»ity in othera, and accord. 
ing; at the attention of persoru may be 
attracted, they art very liable to main- 
tain one or aUier of these opimona some- 
what more positively than the drcum- 
(toncea will altogether juBtify." 

In other paitB uf France the early 



Gothic style agreea less with that of 
England than in Nonnandy. 

Tbat the archilecta of our Enf^liah 
cathedral! nnd churches in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries were keenly 
alive to whatever work was going on in 
France at the same period, appears from 
many circumstances; amongst others, it 
may be mentioned that Bishop Grandison, 
writing to the Pope in 1328, obserres 



that his cathedral of Exeter, when K>m> 
pleted, would be superior in its kind to 
any cathedral either in England or in 

r The fringe of open-work, liough 
more prevalent in this style than any 
other, is sometimes found in the Deco- 
rated style, both in France and England ; 
as at St. Jacques, Dieppe, which i> early 
Decorated, and in Braughton churcb, 
Oxfordshire, &c &cj tbe nidimonts, 
and more than the nidiinenti, of this 
kind of decoration, are to be met with 
in much earlier work, in Transition 
buiklings from Nonnan to Early Eng. 
Uth; this is, however, of much las ela- 
boi-ata work than those of the Flamboyant 
style. 
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French Pierre, free-stone ; or probably Caen-stone. 
" Betwixt the high altar and St. Cuthbert's feretory was all of 
French Pierre, curiously wrought both on the outside and the 
inside, with fair images of alabaster, and gilt, being called in 
the ancient history the Lardose." Antient Rites of Durham. 

Fret, an ornament consisting of fillets intersecting one an- 
other : the embattled and lozenge mouldings are called frets s. 
Frkt-work, any thing embossed with minute carving. 
Fretted Roofs, groined roofs, much intersected by ribs. 
William of Worcester describes the western door (or porch) of 
Bedcliife Church as " fretted yn the hede^"* and the roof of the 
same church as fretted ^ 

Frieze, Frize, [Fr. Frise, Ital. Fregio, Ger. griefs,], the middle 
division of an entablature, which rests on the architrave, and 
supports the cornice. In the Tuscan order it is always plain ; 
in the Doric it is ornamented with triglyphs ; in the Ionic it is 
sometimes swelled or cushioned; in the Corinthian and Com- 
posite it is variously decorated, at the pleasure of the architect. 

Frigidarium, the cold bathing room in the baths of the 
antients, as well as the vessel in which the cold water was 
received. 

^unf^n, Ger, See GinqmfoU. 
g^ufflbo5m, Ger. See Fhor. 

Fust, Faust, [Fr. Fut, Ital. Fusto, Ger. ®ttulmf*afit,] the 
shaft of a column, or pillar. 

Gable", Cabell, €a6eU, ffiabill, [Lat. Fastigium, Gabulum, 
Fr. Bord du toit, Feute, Pignon, Ital. Colma, Ger. ®kbd,] the 
upright triangular piece of masonry or wood-work at the end 
of a roof. The boards which run up the sides of the gable were 
frequently richly carved and ornamented, and are called barge- 
boards, or berge-boards^: these were applied only to timber 
and plaister, or brick-nogging buildings, and not as by modern 

8 Plate d4. t Itinerary, p. 268. the Close at Winchester; High-street, 

u Plates 45 and 46. Oxford ; at Burford and Witney, Oxon ; 

X Many timber houses with their ga- a splendid one at Shrewsbury; Warbling- 

bles and barge^boards remain in various ton, Hants ; Horsemonden, Kent ; Meer 

parts of the country of a much older date Hall, near Droitwich ; and others. Those 

than is commonly imagined. Gables of of the 15th and early part of the 16th cen- 

the fourteenth centiury are to be met tury are very numerous and well known ; 

with, and deserve more attention than those of the later period are generally of a 

they have hitherto received, as they are very poor character when compared with 

generally very beautiful. There are ex- the earlier examples, being merely cut out 

amples at Salisbury (see Plate 46) ; in of a board, ^th the square edge left, or 
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architects, to solid stone, or brick-work ; their use was to cover 
the ends of the purlins and conceal the unsightliness caused by 
the projection of the roof beyond the face of the work, which was 
necessary to protect buildings of this kind from the weather. 
1464-5. "Compotos Domini Ricardi Bell Prions de Finkall. Et 

in Bolucione facta pro nova factura unios gabuli orientalis ecclesise 

parochialis de Gigelswyke lxv»." 

Gablets, iRMtih small gables ; triangular decoration of but- 
tresses; gable-formed canopies over tabernacles, niches, &c. 
The contracts for the tomb of Richard IL and his queen Anne, 
in 1395, specify " tabernacles, called hovels, with galletz''* at the 
heads of the two statues X. 

Gable-roof, a roof open to the sloping rafters or spars, finishing 
against gable- walls : it is probably the same with Compass-roof. 

" The great cross isle, or transept, is gahelUroofed, in a sloping 
fashion, with painted beams and rafters." 

Willis's Survey of Cathedrals, voL ii. p. 334. 

Gable-window, the end window in the gable. 

** Magna Fenestra vocata Gable" Acts of the Chapter of Exeter, 1390. 

*' Item, in the east end of the said quier (of Eton Chapel) shall be 

set a great gable-windowe of seven bays, and two butteraces, and 

either side of the said quier seven windowes." 

Will of Henry VI. 

** And the forsaide Richard shall make a windowe in the gavill of 

five lights." Contract for Catterick Church. 

Galilee [Lat. Atrium, Narthex], a small gallery or balcony, 
open to the nave of a conventual church, from which visitors 
might view processions ; it usually communicated with the 
residence of the abbot, or other head of the establishment: 
also a porch at the west end of a church or chapel, in which 
monks or nuns were allowed to see their relatives of the other 
sex. In the early ages there was always a penitential porch, 
called a galilee, attached to every church, usually at the west 
end, but sometimes a sort of side portreve, or side aisle, open 

chamfered off, not worked in mouldings, and who did more to promote the revival 

which is always the case in the early of Gothic architecture than perhaps any 

examples. other person, with the single exception 

For further information see the aiticle of Mr. Rickman. A work on the " An- 
on Domestic Architecture. cient Half-timbered Houses of England" 

Some beautiful specimens of timber- has also been published by Mr. Haber- 

gables have been published by the late shon. 
Mr. Pugin, whose loss will long be felt, 7 Rymer's Fcedera, vol. ii. p. 798* 
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to the exterior, but divided &om the body of the church by 
a waU: in these pubho penitents were stationed, and bodies 
were sometimes deposited previous to their interment. The 
galilee was often of considerable size, as at Ely and Durham 
cathedrals. It consisted rather of a division at the west end 
of a church than of a distinct appendage to it, although not 
considered as part of the church. In the larger Norman 
churches particularly, traces of this division are very frequently 
found, comprising the first and part of the second arches at the 
west end of the nave, or sometimes a larger proportion. Traces 
of this division were fonnd in the remains of Old Sarum^: they 
are also found at Malmesbury, St. Alban''s, &c. This was 
probably the same with the parvis, in which the ooiu*ts of law 
were held. At Lincoln cathedral the large and beautiful 
porch on the west side of the south transept is still called 
the Galilee. 

Gambi, Ital. See OaulicoH. 

Gabooyle^, ffiarsle, ffiargsit, ffiutgojilt, 
ffiucsulici, [Fr. Gargouille, Ital. Can- 
noni,] a projecting water-spout, fre- 
quently formed of the open month of 
some monster ; but the figure of a man, h 
projecting from the conuce or buttress, 
with the water issuing from hia mouth, 
is also frequently used. 

Cent«9 BiogulBtim per inaDiu (yidat, ml- 



Eal procegaio ad ostium Ecclesie aicut 
in Cupice Jejunii, aintque presences in 
Altio Evdetie peuilenMs. Deinde ai 
Episcopua adeit, prindpalia Archidiaco- 
nua, ex parte penicentium, extra oatium 
leclionem legat, in cappa aerica. FJnita 
leccicHiB, indpiat Antiphonaia bis conti- 
tiue. Ueinde diaconua ex parte peiuten- 
tiiim dicat "Flectamua genua," in albja; 
et diaconua ex parte Epiaoopi, dicat "le- 
vate," in aimili haUtu. Et ita fiat, tri- 
hus vicibus. Deinde penitentea aingiila- 
tim per manus, Ectleeie restituant, minis- 
lerio ArchidiHTononim. Quibus pemctia, 
pmceasio more aolito in Chor. redeat." 
(From the Ordinale of Biahop Osmund 
at Saliaburv.) 

« Plate 47. 




"Prsterea liac die procedat processiu 
per medium Chori, et exeat per oatium 
ocddenlale, procedendo in aeptentrionali 
latere, dnmendo extrinaecus lotain Ecde- 
liam et Alrmm, et per predictum oatium 
licut die dominies Palmar. tntTBt. 



t per ostium 



OidinaCur procesaio, aicut in die natal! 
Damini, procedit autem naque in Alrivm, 
Btcut in Dnninics Palmar, et ita sine 
■tatione procedat, et 
Eccleaie o<xidentale. 

Pott rinerium susceptionem, ea 
cessio per medium Chori, ad •: 
Ecclesie auBtrali, excellentioribua 
dentibiis, precedents veiillo cilidno 
inde EpiacopuB rel Executor officii 
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*• And every house covered was with lead. 
And many a gargoyle and many a hideous head^ 
With spouts through, and pipes, as they ought. 

From the stone- work to the kennel wrought." 

Lydgate*s Boke of Troye. 
" From the erth- table to the gargyle, and from the gargyle to 
the crope, which finishes the stone-work.'* 

William of Worcester. Itinerary, p. 282. 

** Gargeyld with grayhounds and with many lyon8> 
Made of fine gold ; with divers sundry dragons." 

Hawes^s Tower of Doctrine, in Percy*8 Reliques. 

Garland, a band of ornamental work surrounding the top 
of a tower, &o. 

Gateway [Lot. Janua, Ostium, Fr. Portail, Itai. Porta maes- 
tra, Ger. JgHlufiJittr, ?Hmpt|&ttr,], the gate of entrance leading into 
the courts of a building, as a castle, an abbey, a college, &c. 
or through the walls of a city; of which several interesting 
specimens still remain. In monastic structures the gateway 
was generally more ornamented than other parts of the building, 
being usually surmounted by a tower, with frequently an oriel 
window projecting from it, and almost invariably a groined roof 
over the archway ; these were richly ornamented with rib 
mouldings, bosses, &c. a custom which continued in Oxford 
to a much later period than in most other parts of the 
kingdom. 

©cbttlf, Ger. See Entablature, 

©cfKUtc, Ger. See Rvhhle. 

®dtttt5er, Ger. See Balusters. 

Gemmels. See Hinges. 

Gentese, ffientil Sntajjle, i^u^sji lEntajile, elaborate carving in 
open-work. See Gusps; in which sense the term Genoese is 
clearly used by William of Worcester. 

"The west dore (of Redclyjff church) fretted yn the hede with 
grete gentese and small, and fylled with entayle with a double 
moolde, costely don and wrought." 

William of Worcester, p. 268. 

Gestatio, a place for exercise on horseback, or in a carriage. 
®ipXLf Ger. See Base. 
®tXO*i\Ui Ger. See VauU. 
@rtp8lbfdlcr, Ger. See Buttress. 
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&mdV>ft^f Ger. See Key-stme. 

@khd, Oer. See Gaile and Fc^igiwrn. 

@tclbclfaulc/ Ger, See King-post. 

®\iU\f^lb, Ger. See Tympomvm. 

@Ukl)innm/ Ger. See Acrcteria. 

@tpf%I, (r^r. See C!r^ and Pinnacle. 

Girder [Fr. Soliveau], the large main beam in a floor, either 
of one entire piece, or consigting of several, in order to shorten 
the joists, which would otherwise have too great a bearing. 

Glyphs [Fr. Gliphe ou Glyphe, Ital. Glifo, Ger. (S*li$,], 
tiie perpendicular flutings or channels in the Doric frieze; 
whence tryglyph, and semi-glyph. 

GoBBETTs, squared blocks of stone. 

GooCTOLATOio, Itdl. See Oorona. 

GoLA, or GuLA, Ital.^ a moulding ; more usually called cyma 
reversa, or ogee. See Ogee. 

Gorge, Fr.^ a hollow moulding; sometimes applied to the 
cyma recta. See Cavetto. 

Gothic Architbcture. — This term is considered by some 
authors to include the Romanesque, Saxon, Norman, or by 
whatever other name the early Christian style, distinguished 
by its massive character and circular arches, may be called; 
but it is now generally understood as distinct from it, and is 
thus admirably defined by Mr. Whewell : — " It is characterised 
by the pointed arch; by pillars which are extended so as to lose 
all trace of classical proportions ; by shafts which are placed 
side by side, often with different thicknesses, and are variously 
clustered and combined. Its mouldings, cornices, and capitals, 
have no longer the classical shapes and members ; square edges, 
rectangular surfaces, pilasters and entablatures, disappear ; the 
elements of building become slender, detached, repeated, and 
multiplied; they assume forms implying flexure and ramifica- 
tion. The openings become the principal parts of the wall, and 
the other portions are subordinate to these. The universal 
tendency is to the predominance and prolongation of vertical 
lines; for instance, in the interior, by continuing the shafts in 
the arch-mouldings ; on the exterior, by employing buttresses 
of strong projection, which shoot upwards through the line of 
parapet, and terminate in pinnacles. The pier is, in the most 
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complete examples, a collection of vertical shafts surrounding 
a pillar, of which the edges are no longer square. The archi- 
volt consists of members corresponding more or less to the 
members of the pier, and consequently is composed of a collec- 
tion of rounds and hollows, and loses all trace of its original 
rectangular section. The piers send up vaulting shafts, which 
give an independent unity to the compartment which they 
bound : and the clerestory window and its accompaniment have 
a necessary relation to the symmetry of this compartment', 
the triforium of course conforms to the same rule. At the 
same time, the workmanship improves much, both in skill 
and taste, and carries the predominating character into the 
details.'' 

But all these changes were introduced gradually in the course 
of several centuries, and the Gothic style has, consequently, 
been divided into three distinct periods. The first style of 
Gothic in this country, called by Mr. Bickman the Early 
English, prevailed throughout the thirteenth century. The 
Decorated style, or Perfect Gkyraio, prevailed during the greater 
part of the fourteenth century, The third and last style, called 
by Mr. Rickman the Perpendicular, may be called the style of 
the fifteenth century ; but specimens may be found as late as 
1640 a, and even later, though often much debased, and mixed 
with the Italian style, then prevalent. 

It has been well observed by Mr. Willis, that the complete 
Gothic style did not arise at once from the Romanesque ; but 
that, on the contrary, there is in every country a different 
intermediate style, which has been called Early Gothic, but we 
may substitute the name of each country as a distinction ; thus 
we have Early English, Early German, Early French, and we may 
add. Early Italian. In Italy the Gothic was at once superseded 
by the Revived Classical, but in other countries it had time to 
decline into forms which may be termed the After Gothics, and 
which in Germany, the Netherlands, France, and England, con- 
stitute as many different styles, although derived from a common 
parent. In the two latter they have been termed Flamboyant 
and Perpendicular, from the forms of the tracery in the windows, 

a The beautiful fan-work roof of the staircase to the Hall of Christ Church 
Oxford, 18 of this date. 
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and were all eventually superseded by the Revived Classical, 
which spread itself from Italy over the whole of Europe. 

GoTJTTEs, Ft.^ QtxjciE, Ital, See GvMce. 

®tcihxMi, Ghr. See Monum&M. 

Gradetti, Ital. See FUleta. 

Grange*' [Lat Granarium, Farraria, Fr. Grenier, Grange, 
Itai. Granario, Ger. ®})dc6«r, ®ctret5*o5m,], a granary, or bam ; 
also the farm-house of a monastery: many of these houses 
retain the name to the present day. There are several fine 
specimens of the Bams of the middle ages remaining, some 
of them as old as the thirteenth century, and others of the 
fourteenth and fiffceenthc. The lower story of the granary of 
St. Mary'^s Abbey, York, built in the fourteenth century, con- 
sists of a centre and two side aisles, formed by a double row 
of octagonal shafts, with plain double corbels projecting on two 
opposite sides at the top, in lieu of capitals, and supporting, 
without any intervening arches, the floor above^. 

Grecian Architecture. The ancient Greeks are generally 
supposed to have derived their knowledge of architecture from 
the Egyptians, but others suppose it to have been entirely of 
indigenous growth, and to have originated in the imitation in 
stone of the primitive wooden hut; be this as it may, they 
attained to a degree of perfection which has never been sur- 
passed, and have continued to furnish models to all subsequent 
ages. It is divided into three orders, named after the races 
with which each is supposed to have originated ; the oldest, and 
most simple, and that which most resembles the form of the 
wooden hut, was called Doric ; the second in point of reputed 
antiquity, in which the volutes were added to the capital, and 

b For the legal acceptation of this term which has a centre and two side aisles, 

see Coke Litt. 5a.: for further information but in this case the shafts support regu- 

see also a note by T. Warton in Reed's lar arches : it might at first sight be 

Shakspeare, vol. xix. p. 235, and Barr^ taken for the nave and aisles of a church, 

Roberts's Papers, 138. but that there are no windows on the 

c As at Peterborough, Edward I. sides, nor any signs of them ; but there 

Glastonbury, Edw. II. or III. are remains of small lancet openings near 

Piller. the top at each end. There is another 

Abbotsbury 1 very fine church, now used also as a 

Sherborne > Dorset. barn, within a few yards of it. The date 

Ceme- Abbas J appears to be late in the twelfth or early 

Adderbury, Oofon. in the thirteenth century : there are nine 

d At the abbey of Ardennes, near lofty pointed arches on each side, of the 

Caen, in Normandy, is a large barn. Transition Norman character. 

P 2 
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the ends of large cross-beams, called triglyphs, omitted in the 
entablature, or those of smaller rafters substituted, under the 
name of dentils, was called Ionic; the third, in which the 
capital was again lengthened, and surrounded by foliage ter- 
minating in scrolls, was denominated the Corinthian. 

Besides these three orders, intrinsically more striking, more 
frequently employed by architects, and more celebrated by 
authors, Grecian buildings still offer others, such as that with 
straight leaves round the capital, which at Athens flanks the 
doorway of a monument : sometimes, instead of the column 
and the pilaster, they present imitations of human beings, and 
of animals, as supports to architectural members. Modem 
architects, following Vitruvius, have given for each of the three 
principal orders of antient Greece certain fixed forms and 
measurements, subject to no modiBcations in view of time and 
place, and having between each in particular, and the two 
others, in point both of shape and relation of parts, intervals 
very wide and definite. 

But every later and more minute admeasurement of the 
vestiges of their best era remaining proves more fully that such 
a practice was wholly averse from their principles; that far 
from doing this, the nation which had genius enough to invent 
the three orders which to this day form the admiration of the 
world, and have never since been improved upon, had judgment 
enough to vary their secondary forms and proportions according 
to circumstances, — sense and taste enough not to burden them- 
selves in the pursuit of beauty by trammels of their own 
creating <i. 

Grees, iSxtfit, (Sx^fit, ffiw0080, CEtwcf, ffiwecejj, [Lat Gressus, 
Gradus, Fr. D^gr^s, Gradius, Ital. Gradi, Ger. Zupp^,], degrees 
or steps : a staircase. 

" Item^ I have devised and appointed six Greces to be before the 
high alt€ure, with the grece, called gradus chori" 

Wm of Henry VI. 

•' The fyrst gryse called a stypp, ben tv^rey weyes." 
" The second waye going northward by a hygh grese called a steyr 
of xxxii steppys." WiUiam of W^orcester. Itinerary, pp. 176, 176. 

d This account of Grecian Architecture is extracted and abridged from Mr. Hope*8 
History of Architecture. 
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" It stood against the first grees, or step." Antient Rites of Durham. 
" A grece there was ychesel all of stone, 
Out of the rocke, on whyche men did gone 
Up to the toure, and in lykewise did L" 

Hawes*8 Tower of Doctrine, in Percy*8 Reliques. 

"Also the forsaide Richarde sail make with in the quere a hegh 

auter with thre greses accordaunt there to." - 

Contract for Catterick Church. 

Grille, Fr. See Screen. 

Groins, the angles which the surfaces of vaults form by their 
intersections; when the angle is external, forming an edge, 
when it is internal, or forms a nook, they are termed by 
Mr. Willis "ridges.'^ In Gothic vaults the groins are always 
covered with ribs, and very often the ridges also, while other 
ribs are occasionally applied to the plain surfaces of the vaulting 
cells. These three classes of ribs may be designated as Groin 
Bibs, Ridge Bibs, and Surface Bibs, respectively : the Diagonal 
Rib is that which occupies the groin of a quadripartite vault, 
and therefore the diagonal of its plan. (Willis.) The execution 
of groins in cut stone is the master-work of masonry ; the earliest 
groins are built of rubble- work, similar to the vault which they 
support, but these not being strong enough to bear the weight, 
it was soon found necessary to build them of cut stone, and 
arches, of the same substance as the piers, were used for this 
purpose. 

Groined. Roofs, vaulted ceilings supported by groins or ribs, 
intersecting each other, and in the later Gothic styles, especially 
in England, minutely subdivided into the most beautiful fan- 
work tracery : bosses or rosettes are usually placed at the inter- 
section of the ribs, and sometimes pendants hang from them. 
See VavM and Bibs, 

Grotesque. See Arahe^que, 

Groundttablb-stones, the projection near the ground, on which 
the base-mouldings rest : now called the plinth. 

" The ground (foundation) of the sayd body and isles to be maad 
within the ende, (query the earth) under the ground'table-stones 

with rough stone ; and fro the ground-table-stones all the 

remanent with clene hewen ashler." 

Contract for Fotheringhay. 

®mft, Ger. See Ctypt. 
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GuARDiNoo, Ital. See Donfan. 

GuEULE RENVERSEE, Fr. See Offee, 

GuoLiA, Ital. See Spire. 

GuiLLocHi, ornaments used in cornices in Italian architecture, 
consisting of bands or strings in- ==77== 
terwoven so as to form a series 5&] \\Hn 
of figures, resembling net-work. -' " ' 

GuRGOYLE. See Gargoyle. 

GuTTiB [Fr. Gouttes, Itai. Goccie, Ger. Ztopfin,], ornaments 
resembling drops, used in the Doric entabla- 
ture. See Drops. 
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Gutter [Fr. Gouti^re, Ital. Legama, Gronda], an open drain, 
to carry off water from the roof of a building, &c. 

Gymnasium, a place for exercise, public or private; called 
by the Greeks Palaestra. 

GYN.fiCEUM, GYNiEooNiTis, that part of a Greek house appro- 
priated to the women. 

Habenry, (Chaucer,) a barbican : a comer turret*^. 

fyitldtt, Ger. See Crockets. 

Hall [Lat. Aula, Fr. Salle, Ital. Sala, Ger. SBorfaal, i^aCe,], 
a large apartment on the ground-floor of a house : the entrance 
to the house was at the lower end of the hall, by a passage 
screened off: at the upper end was a raised platform called the 
Dais, and on one side of this elevation was frequently a large 
bay-window. 

Also the refectory or dining-hall of a castle, monastery, or 
college, &c. These halls were generally lofty, with handsome 
timber roofs, ornamented with pendants, &c. as at Christ 
Church, Oxford, Crosby Hall, &c. : there was also usually a 
louvre in the centre of the roof originally, to allow the smoke 
to escape. 

The word Hall is often used as synonymous with house. 

?)atte, Ger. See Porch. 

Haunch of an Arch, the middle part between the vertex and 
the springing. 

^UfHaltm, Ger. See Architrave. 

e See Warton on Spencer, and hiii History of Enflish Poetry, 1. 392. Mr. Dullaway 
conjectures this term to signify niches, or tabernacles. 
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Hbil, l^fiU. to cover, or tile. 

" All yhyled with lede low to ihe stones." Pien Plowman's Orede. 
" And the seyde William ehaU iynde all maaer waylle, yre gare, 

bredying, helying, waUying, and maaon'a work there to longing." 

Indeoture >t Salisbury, 1446. 

Wat Tyler waa ori^nally called the Heiler. 

Heucbs. See CavUcoH. 

Hehigyclb, a nuushine used in the Grecian theatres, to repre- 
sent what was paaaing at a distance, or on the sea. 

Hehbinobone Wobk, courses 
of stone laid angularly: it is 
considered by some antiquaries 
as a certain indication of an 
early date, but is in fact found 
in buildings of all dates, from 
the time of the Romans, and 
of Charlemagne, to the present 
day. '" — """ " ' "■ 

Hebsb, ^tatut, l^trte, ^earic, a frame set over the coffin of 
any great person deceased, and covered with a pall : this was 
of ligbt wooden laths, and appears in many instances to have 
been part of the furniture of the church, to be used when 
occasion required. The brass frame of a similar form, over a 
tomb or monument, was also called a herse: that over the 
Beauobamp monument still remains ; there is also one of iron 
over an antient tomb in Bedell church, Yorkshire. 

"Also they shall make in like wise, and like latten (brass), a hearse 
to be dressed and set upon the said stone, over the image, to 
bear a covering to be ordeyned." 

Contract for tomb of Richftrd Beauchamp, Earl of Warwiek, temp. H. VI. 

Hexastyle [Lot. HexastyloB, Fr. H^xastyle], a portico which 
has six columns in front. 

Hindoo AitcHrrECTURE. See Indian. 

HiNQEs, fficmmclti, [Fr. Gonds, Ital. Ganghero, Ger. X^urangtl.] 
These were made very ornamental in the Norman and Early 
Gothic periods; previous to the use of panelling in the four- 
teenth century they sometimes covered the surface of the door 
vrith their flowing lines. 

" Gemmels and lock of silver." 

Inventory of Plate, I^colii Cathedral, 1536. 
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Hip, thn external angle formed by the inolinatioD of the two 
planee of a roof. 

HiP-nAFTFR, tho rafter whioh forma the hip 
of a roof. 

HiP-TiLK, the angle-tilo whioh covers tho 
hip-raftor. 

HiP-KNOBs^ ornaments on gablo-endss. 
There are many stone finials to gables of 
stone houses in the fourteenth century, and 
downwards ; wooden ornaments on tho points 
of timber gables are frequently elaborately 
oorved. i 

Hippodrome, an enclosed space where the ancients oxeroised 
horses. 
{Wtadftnt, Ger. See Ogee. 

HoLY-wATEH Font, tho basin carried in processions : called 
also " holy-water pot," as in the accompts of St. Helen's, 
Abingdon'*. 

"There was borne before the cross every principal day a holy-water 
font of silver, very finely engraved, and pared gilt," 

Antlent RitM of Durhnm. 
HoLY-WATER Stone, the baain for holy- 
water, usually of stone or marble, pUced 
near tho ontrancc into the church: some- 
times under a niche attached to tho wall, or 
to a pillar, and called a Stoup: sometimes 
on a pedestaJ, standing detached from tho 
wall, but always placed either in the poroh, 
or just within the doOr. It is distinguished 
from tho piscina only by its use and situa- 
tion, and having no bole in tho bottom. 
" There were two holy-water sloneg, of a very 
fine blue marble : the better of them stood 
within and opposite to the north church- 
door, fixed in the comer of the pillar." 

Ancient Rite* of Durham. 




t This Krm in not n very correct one, 
Ihe Mp bainft uhubIIj' coniidered liv work, 
men a> diitinct from the gable: the nlop- 
Ing end of B roof, as oppnucd tn the 
upright (table. Strictly speaking, there 



' Plate 40. 



— , , .,.......»,..« ,,y,.,i the hip! 

i}Ut there seems to be no other name for 
then u dlitinct frnin the finiah on the 

>les of churches. 

I AnduBologia, vol. J. 
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HoOD-HOULDiNo, the upper and projecting moolding of the 
arch over a Oothio door or window, &c., called also label, drip, 
or weathei^-moulding. 

HoBBBDif, a grange, granary, or repository of com ; gach as 
belonged to the more wealthy abbeys. See Grange. 

HosPTTALiA, the side doors in the scene of a theatre. 

HoDBDAGE, Fr. See Rubble. 

Hotel, l^ousr, i^ouslng, a tabernacle, or 
niche for a statue. 

" In and about the eaide tombe to make xiv 
principal honsings," &c. 

Contrsot for the lomb of Richard Bemichamp, 
Eu{ of Warwick. 

Hutch, a chest or cupboard, where the 
sacred utensils were kept ; the same with the 
Ambrie or Locker. 

"The which chalice lays in Trinity Hutch." 

Accounb of Louth Sfure. gIomm«> c.ihBii™i 

Htlino, the roof of a building. See Heil. 

This word occurs also in the sense of aisle, as in an inden- 
ture, 24ith Henry VHI. for rebuilding the north and south 
hyUngs of Bamley church'. 

Htpaethra ILat. Hypaethrus, Fr. Hypethre, Ital. Scoperto, 
0«r. ©in ttni|ic1 imhtMfti], the seventh order of temples, accord- 
ing to Yitruvius : the oella was open to the sky. 

Htpkrthtkum {Fr. Dessusporte, Ital. Sopra porta, Ger. gHrt 
titer ba Sliuri], the lintel of a doorway ; also the frieze or other 
ornaments over it. 

Htpocaubt, the stove, ot rather furnace, used for heating the 
rooms, or water for the baths, of the antients. 

Htpoo^ium, [Fr. Souterrain, Ital. Volto sotto terra, Ger. 
@t»'i\bt aain Ur @i*t,], a vault ; a crypt. 

Hypotrachblium IFr. Gorgerin, Itai. Cello, Oollarino, Ger. 
SauImlMtt,]: the neck or frieze of a capital. 




i Whiltsker's History of Whftllay, 
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IMAGE. 



Imaok iLat. Imago, Fr. Figure, Figurine, Image, Ital. Imago, 
Ger. JBilb/], a figure, statue, or painting. The use of images in 
churches was firat introduced soon after 
the second council of Nice, which was held 
in 795i ; previously to that time it appears 
plainly enough'', "as well from the opinion 
or Beda, and the esteem that the Saxons 
have had of images, and their use, as from 
many other notable historical eridences, 
that it was not the practice of those 
times either to invooate saints, or to wor- 
ship their images'." 

•• To make of the finest latten to be gilded 

that may be found, xiv images embosaed, 

of lords and ladyee in divers veetoree, 

called weepers, to stand in housingB made 

about the tombe." *" ^'^' "^'"'^'' ''■'°''- 

" Four images of stone to be painted with the finest oyle colours, 

in the richest, finest, and freshest clothings that may be made, 

of fine gold, azure, of fine purple, of fine white, and other finest 

colours necessary, garnished, bordered, and powdered in the 

finest and curiosest wise." 

Contract, E^l of Warwicli, Beaucbamp Chapel. 




k SCavel; 



ly, p. 241. 



amongst olhen are DOtioed 

1 multitodes of images of our Lady of Pity, our Lady of 

images were employed in various situa- Grace, our Lady of Walaingham, our 

tions, soma probably for the purpose of Lady of Ipswich, our Lady of Wiladon, 

ornament chiefly, otheri for devotional our Lady of Bolcon," &c. (See an in. 

purposes. The figures at the vest end teresling article on the " Internal Deco- 

of Wells cathedral ore considered by rations of English Churches," in the 

Flaxman as amon^fit the fineit sculptures British Critic for April 1B39.) These 

of any age: those of many other churches images, which had been thus specially 

of the same period, the thirteenth cen- wonhipped, were ordered to be destroyed 

niry, EU'e nearly equally good. In the at the period of the Reformation, but all 

works of the fifteenth century images of others, which had not been thus abused, 

the Vii^a abound ; the usual situation were suffered to remain, until the time 

for them is over the entrance door : the of Cromwell, when the fanatical seal of 

niche generally remains though the image the puritans endeavoured to dealroy every 

has b«n destroyed, and in some instancea ve«ttge of ornament in our churches, and 

the image itself has escaped. " To tome to turn them as far as possible into con- 

paitlculu' images we find that peculiar venticles. "In Aug. 1641, there was an 

honour was paid ; sums were bequeathed Order published by the House of Com- 

to furnish lights to hum before them, mons, for the taking away all scsndaloua 

and pilgrimages and vows were paid to pictures out of churches, in which there 

diem. Those of the Vii^n, thus noted, was more intended by Uie authors than 

were in the highest repute, and very at first their instruments understood, 
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Impluvium, the cistern in the central part of the court or 
atriwn, of a Eoman house, to receive the rain water. 

Impost \Lixt, Incumba, jFV. Imposte, Itdl, Imposta, Ger. 
5(atiq)f^/], the horizontal mouldings at the springing of an arch. 
The capital of the pilaster from which an arch springs is called 
the impost; and varies in form according to the order with 
which it is used ; sometimes the entablature of an order serves 
for the impost of an arch. Mr. Hosking observes that '^ some- 
times, and more conveniently, this term is used for the pilaster 
itself, when its capital is called the impost-cap or impost- 
mouldings.^ Mr. Willis observes that " Impost is, properly 
speaking, an abstract term implying the point where the ver- 
tical line joins the curve ; but it is here"* used rather as relating 
to the manner in which that junction is managed with respect 
to the decorative parts.'''' 

Incertum, a mode of building walls used by the Romans, in 
which the stones were not squared, nor the joints placed regu- 
larly, corresponding to the modem term, " rubble-work." 

Indian Architecturb. The temples of the Hindoos bear so 
striking a resemblance to those of the ancient Egyptians^ that 
there can be little doubt the one style is derived from the 
other : which is the parent seems to be a question not so easily 
settled, since different writers have asserted the superior claim 
to antiquity on each side; the general voice, however, is in 



untill instructed by private information of the spirit of these visitors, a single 

how farre the people were to inlarge the church may be selected ; Clare, Suffolk, 

meaning.** Mercurius Rusticus, p. 22. is the second on the list. '' 2. At Clare, 

Visitors were appointed to see that this Jan. the 6tb. 1643. VTe brake down 

act was carried fully into execution, who 1000 pictures superstitious : I brake down 

were allowed, as a stimulus to their exer- 200 ; 3 of God the Father ; and 3 of 

tions, to charge 6«. %d» for each church Christ, and the Holy Lamb, and 3 of the 

which they visited. Fortunately, the Holy Ghost, like a Dove with wings; 

journal of one of these parliamentary and the 12 Apostles were carved in wood, 

visitors for the county of Suffolk, named on the top of the roof, which we gave 

William Dowsing, has been preserved order to take down ; and 20 Cherubims 

and printed. The picture of devastation to be taken down ; and the Sun and 

whidi it presents to us is so appalling Moon in the East window, by the King*8 

that it seems marvellous how any thing Arms, to be taken down.** This was 

could have escaped ; indeed it can only one df five churches which he visited on 

be accounted for by the general passive the same day. 

resistance of the people to the mandates ™ His enumeration of different Im- 

of the visitors, whose orders appear to posts, together with his illustrations of 

have been seldom obeyed excepting where them, will be found in Plate 49, extracted 

they saw them executed. As a sample from his work by his kind permission. 

Q 2 
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favour of Egypt as the original parent of the soienoe, and it is 
olear that the Greeks borrowed it from thence: be this as it 
may, the stupendous works remaining in Hindooatan must be 
considered aa amongst the most wonderful 
works of human labour, science, and skill. 
The temples excavated in the solid granite in : 
the mountains of EUora are of so great an 
extent, and so wonderfully executed, that the ' 
accounts given of them by the most trust- 
worthy travellers appear hardly credible, and 
read more like an eastern fairy tale than a 
pliun narrative of facts. Some recent publi- 
cations have shewn that the science of archi- 
tecture is remarkably well understood among the Hindoos at 
the present time, l^eir architects are hereditary, as all other 
trades and professions are amongst them ; and in this instance 
it appears that the son proceeding from the starting point of 
the father*s previous study, has reached a high degree of per- 
fection. The drawings brought over by Colonel Tod go far to 
prove them as well acquainted with some of the most difficult 
part« of the art of construction as any European architects of 
the present day. 

Inn, or Hobtlb. These terms were formerly used as syno- 
nymous with house, and not confined to taverns as at present. 
For instance^ the inns or halls which were so numerous in 
Oxford and Oambridge before the erection of colleges, were 
inerdy lodging-houses for the scholars, subject to certain regu- 
lations ; the inns of court in London were of a similar character 
for the use of the law-students, 

Intercolumniation iLat. Intercolimmium, Fr. Entrecolonne- 
ment, lial. Intercolunnio, Ger. ®auIfflW(U(,], the dear space 
between two columns ; from the proportions of this space the 
Grecian and Roman temples are divided into orders and 
named. 

Intonaco, Hal. See Plaister and Pargetting. 

Intradob, the soffit or interior curve of an arch, as opposed 
to Extrados : these two terms are principally used in the case 
of bridges. 
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Ionic Ordeb, [Lot. Genus lonionm, Fr. Ordre lonique, Ital. 
Ordino lonico, Ger. 3onif(if DtSmmg.] "The distinguiahing 
feature of this order !b the o&pital, which has four spiral pro- 
jections, called volutes ; these in Greece were placed flat, on 
the front and back of the column, 
leaving the two sides of a difib^nt 
oharaoter, and forming a balustre.^ 
In the modem Ionic capital the 
volutes are placed diagonally, and 
' the abacus has its sides hollowed 
out. "The shaft, including the 
base, which is half a diameter, . 
and the capital to the bottom of 
the volute, generally a little more, 
is about nine diameters high, and 
may be fluted in twenty-four flutes, 
vrith fillets between them ; these fillets are semi-circular. The 
pedestal is a little taller and more ornamented than the Doric". 
The bases used to this order are very various ; the Attic base 
is very often used, and with an astragal added above the upper 
torus makes a beautiful and appropriate base. The cornices 
of this order may be divided into three divisions ; the plain 
Grecian cornice, the dentil cornice, and the modillon cornice."" 

This order owes its rise and name to the lonians of Asia 
Minor: it is more delicate and graceful than the Doric; and 
although its general appearance is simple, it is also elegant 
and majestic, and constitutes an agreeable medium between 
the massive Doric and the slender Corinthian. 

IsoDOMUH, masonry in which the courses are of equal thick- 
ness. See Masonry. 

Italian Architecture, the style introduced by Palladio, &c. 
in imitation of the Antique, but with considerable variations. 
See Ihric, Ionic, and Cormthian. 

Jahbs [FV. Jambages, Jambettes, Jtal. Stipiti, Ger. PfOpe,], 
the sides of a window or door, chimney, &c. 

n Thia order may be miich omaniented whatever. The b«t examples are the 

if necewary, by curing the ovolo of the temple on the IUmiU ; ot Miaerrs 

capital, the ogee of tbe aWua, and ime Paliag and EHchtheui in the Acropo- 

OT two moulding! of both architrave and lis; and the Aqueduct of Adrian at 

cornice ; but the andent Ionic lodu Athens. 

extremely well without any ornament o Abridg«d from Hidunan, 
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1 18 JESSE— KEEP. 

Jesse, or Tree op Jesse, [Fr, Arbre de Jesso,] a representa- 
tion of the genealogy of Christ : this was a favorite subject for 
painting a large window, for sculpture, and for tapestry. In 
Dorchester church, Oxfordshire, it is curiously sculptured in the 
mullions of one of the windows of the chancel ; also on a stone 
altar-piece at Christ Church, Hampshire ; at Eouen cathedral ; 
Chartres cathedral, on stained glass : and many other churches 
both in England and France. 

Joggle, a term peculiar to masons, who use it in various 
senses relating to the fitting of stones together ; in fact, almost 
every sort of jointing, in which one piece of stone is let or 
fitted into another, is called a joggle ; what a carpenter would 
call a rebate is a joggle in stone. 

Joists [Fr. Solives, Ital. Travi], the horizontal rows of parallel 
equidistant timbers in a floor, on which the flooring is laid: 
there are three kinds of joists, namely, binding-joists, bridging- 
joists, and ceiling-joists. 

** And every juyste viii ynches yn thiknesse." 

Indenture at Salisbury, 23 II. VI. (1445.) 

JuBE IFr. Jub^] : the roodloft, or gallery, over the entrance 
into the choir, is sometimes called the Jube, from the form 
" Jube, Domine, benedicere,^ &c. The Epistle and Gospel were 
read from either end of this gallery; and this custom is still 
continued in some of the foreign cathedrals, as at Bayeux, 
although the Jube itself has in this and other instances been 
rebuilt in the usual bad Grecian style of modem times, and in 
many cases has been entirely removed. See Jtoodlo/i. 

StanAtif Ger. See Chinmey. 

Stammct/ Ger, See GhomJber. 

Stam})f«r, Ger, See Impogt. 

Stamifti Ger, See Campy. 

5(a))UaI/ Ger, See Capital. 

5(amie}/ Ger. See Cornice. 

JtoffcQ/ Ger. See CaMle. 

Keep, [Fr, Donjon ; low Latin, Dunjo, Dungeo (Ducange),] 
the principal tower of a castle, intended to be the strongest 
part of the fortress, and the last resource of the garrison, and 
therefore built in the most defensible and inaccessible situation ; 
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usually, but not always, in tlio inner part of the coatle, and 

frequently raised on a mound. The Norman keep, called the 

White tower, within the Tower of London, and the Hound 

tower in Windsor castle, are familiar 

examples, the one raised on a mound, 

the other notP. The entrance waa 

frequently on Uie first floor, with 

sometimes a stone staircase to it on 

the outside : in other early instances j| 

the only access seems to have been by \ 

a ladder, or wooden steps, that could i 

be drawn up for greater security ; a^ Si^^fr^^^ 

in the round towers of Irelandl. c'«dii>,lHg»^i«. vortinm. 

Kkrnkl, See Crenelle. 

KzT-OTONE OF AN Akch [6tw. @MD'6K^dn,], the central stone 
at the top of an arch, which binds the whole together : it is 
usually wedge-shaped; in a pointed aroh there is no key- 
stone, but in the vaulted roofs of the Gothic styles they 
are much used, and usually ornamented with a boss, or a 
pendant. 

Keys, or Knots : these are old names sometimes found applied 
to the carved bosses and ornaments at the intersection of the 
timbers of a roof, and equally applicable to the bosses of a 
sttme vault. 

KiLiESHE, CuMJs, OooLiBBB, a gutter, groove, or channel. 

King-post \_Lat. Oolumen, Fr, Pointal, Poin9on, liat. Monaco, 
Colmello, Ger. ®if^)fSulc,], the middle post, standing at the 
apex of a pur of rafters : when the side-posts are used to 
support the roof instead of one in the centre, they are called 
Queen-posts. See Soqf. 

Kirk, ttftbt. a church : this word is still in use in Scotland. 
" When he hath takyn hys ground of the said Ktrke." 

Contract Tor Fotherioghay. 

p At ChSleau Bur Epte, on the borderg a later period than the twelfth century. 

of Normandy, there appear to have been eapecially ia the north of England; at 

tvo keeps; one within the walls, not Coniaborough Caatte, which is late in 

railed, but Burrounded with a dileh; the that centurv, (lie stone stsircaae seems 

Other coming into the line of the outer to be an adiUdon. 

walla, r^sed on a mound, and itself sur- For further information on the subject 

rounded with a, walL of the Donjon or Keep, see the preface to 

1 This practice seems to have been Grose's Antiquities, p. lU, 12. and Du- 

■ " ' ■ ■ csnge's OlosBuy, under the woid Dunjo. 
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Stltt, Ger. See TrefoU, 

Xtagflmi, Ger. See Ancones^ Console^ and Corbel. 

j(ranfld^(, Ger, See Corona. 

Aran); Ger. See Cornice. 

Areojgong/ GW*. See Cloisters. 

Labels, projecting mouldings over doors, windows, &c. called 
hood-mouldings in the interior, dripstones and weather-mould- 
ings in the exterior : the two latter terms cannot with propriety 
be applied in the interior of a building, but this distinction is 
little attended to in practice. 

Labrum, a large kind of vase or basin used in the Boman 
baths for washing the hands and face. 

Labyrinth, very intricate passages either in a building or in 
a wood. 

Laconium, Xa^., some part of the Boman baths ; the exact 
interpretation of the word is disputed : by some it is understood 
as a smaU sort of cupola or covering over an aperture in the 
floor of the hot-bath, through which the flame or heat rose 
from the hypocaust below ; by others, as a room in the baths 
heated to a very high temperature for the purpose of producing 
copious perspiration ; in fact, the sweating-room, caUed the 
" concamerata sudatio.'' 

Lacunaria, Laquears, IFr. Plafonds, Ital. Formelle, Ger. ^ct 
fterbctfC/] panels or coffers in ceilings, or in the soffits of cor- 
nices, &c. 

Lady-chapel, the chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, called 
Our Lady, usually placed at the east end, beyond the high altar 
or apse, in large churches and cathedrals, but in smaller churches 
sometimes on the north side of the chancel, which is also its 
position in Ely cathedral, where it is now converted into a 
parish church r. 

Lantern, Lanthorn, the lower part of a tower, placed at the 
junction of the cross in a cathedral or large church, having 
windows on aU sides ; it was in such cases frequently open to 
the church below, but has been generally shut out by a floor 

r The Lady-chapel is generally an frequently of the fifteenth, as at West- 
addition to the original building, when minster Abbey, where the sumptuous 
that is of the thirteenth century or earlier, Lady-chapel built by Henry VII., and 
as the Lady-chapel does not appear to called by his name, entirdy conceals the 
have been generally introduced before the original apse, and destroys the propor- 
fourteenth century, and is much more tions of the building. 
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and ceiling in modern days. About the time of the Beforma- 
tion, and aometimes at a later period, the lantern was fre- 
quentl; converted into a beliVy, to which use it is still applied 
in many oathedrals. The lantern sometimes extended to the 
top of the tower, as at St. Ouen, Bouen : the open upper story 
aometimes placed, as a sort of attic, on the top of a tower he., 
as at Boston, LincohiBhire, and an open belfry attached to a 
church, as at All Hallows on the Pavement, York, are also 
called by the same name. See Louvre, . 

Lanckt Window, a long and narrow-pointed window: they 
were often double or triple ; sometimes five together"^ : at first 
they were without a common head, afterwards 
with one ; in the later examples the head is some- 
times foliated. They are a marked characteristic 
of the thirteenth cMitury style, usually called 
Early English, and are in a great degree peculiar 
to England; there are a few examplea in Nor- 
mandy, but they are not common there, and have 
not been noticed in other parts of France, nor in 
any other foreign country. 

Lakdosb, Lavadosb, ItttctboM, [fV. I'Arri&re dos,] a screen at 
the back of a seat ; also behind the altar. See Beredoa. 

Larhibb, Ft,, the corona, or top stone of a wall ; the drip- 
stone. 

Later, LcU. See Cob. 

Zjattkn, Ualtn, Itattin, [Lat. Lato, Laton, Fr. Laiton, Ital. 
Latta, 0^. SRcfllng/] a mixed metal resembling brass : all the 
metal-work about the tomb of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, is called Latteit^. 

" That they shall make, forge, and work in most finest wise, and 

of the finest latten, one large plate to be dressed and two 

narrow plates to go round about the stone, &c, &c. 

Contisct fur tomb of Earl of Warwick. 




B There is one vith aeren lights at mouB sum required for the ranaom of 

Ockbam, Surrey. Richard I., " that to raise it ' they were 

t See the coDtrocC for this magnificent forced to sell their church plate (o (heir 

tomb iu Duffdale's Warwicksliire, Blore's very chalices :' these were then made of 

Monumentd ELemainB, &c. Fuller men. lattea, which belilce was a metal without 

tjons that in the jeai 1193 so great was exception ; and such were used in Eng- 

the tcaidty of silver caused by the enor- land for some hundred years after." For 
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"The finest and most curious candlestick metal, or latten, metal 

glittering like gold." Antient Rites of Durham. 

" Phehus waxe old, and hewed like laton 

That in his hote declination 

Shone as the humed gold." 

Chauoer*8 Frankeleine*8 Tale. 

Lavacrum, in the Boman baths, the receptacle for holding 
the hot water in which people bathed; that which alone we 
should now call the bath". 

Lavatory, Layer, [Loit, Lavacrum, (low Latin, Lavatorium,) 
Fr, Lavatoire, Ital. Lavatoio, Ger. ffiafd^fafl, ©pringstrumctt.] 
This term was frequently used in the same sense with piscina, 
which is now more commonly used and generally understood. 
It also signifies the cisterns used by the monks, and other 
members of a religious community, for the purposes of cleanli- 
ness : there is a small one of good architectural character in 
a side chapel of Salisbury cathedral, and in the cloisters of 
Gloucester there is a fine one, fifty feet in length*. In the 
contract for Fotheringhay it is directed that there shall be 

** Lavatories on aither side of the wall, which shall serve for four 
Auters, that is to say, oon on aither side of the myddel dore of 
the said Qwere, and oon on aither side of the said Isles." 

Dugdale, p. 163, 1. 21, 22. 

"Within the cloyster-garth was a fine Laver, or conduit, for the 
monks to wash their hands and faces in, being in form rounds 
covered with lead, and all of marble except the outer wall, within 
which they might walk about the laver. It had many spouts of 
brass, with 24 brazen cocks about it, and seven windows of stone- 
work in it ; and above a dove-cott covered with lead. The work- 
manship was both fine and costly." Antient Rites of Durham. 

Leaves, £$!)$${, folding doors, particularly those placed over 
a Roman Catholic altar, usually painted, or otherwise richly 
ornamented, on both sides. 

"There was also standing on the altar, against the wall, a most 
curious fine table (tableau), with two leaves to open and shut, 

some further particulars and amusing u In the middle ages this word is 

reasons for selecting this metal, see Ful- commonly used for a bason for washing, 

ler's Holy Warre, book iii. chap. 13. of any kind; as in the inventories of 

For further information see Archaeo- Finchale in 1354-^, and in 1411. 

logia, vol. xxi. p. 261, 262. x See Plate 30. 
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comprehending the pas«on of onr Lord Jeens Christ, richly set 
in fine lively colours, all like burnished gold. 
" Also the forepart of the said porch was a door with two broad 
leaves, to open from side to side, of fine through carved work." 

Antient Rites of Durham. 

Ledoicent, Hfgemtttt, Htstmtnt, a horizontal course of atone 
or wood, particularly the baae-mouldings. 

"When he hath set his ground- table- stones, and his ligements, 

and the wall thereto." C«ntracc for Fotheriiigfaay. 

" 1024 feet of tweyne legement tables fall joynts, of four inches or 
more, with poynts aAa a mould delivered. 

CoDtrsct for Elan Cotlf^ 

Lbonasi, lial., timber, or beams. See Beam and Truss. 

LnTEBN, Lectdbn, [^Fr. Lutrin, Letteron,] the reading-desk 
m the ohoir of ancient oliurches and chapels. The earliest 
examples remaining 
are of wood, many of 
them beautifully carv- 
ed ; as at Bury and 
Bamse^ ia Hunting- 
donshirey, Swancombe, 
Dotling, and Lbnham 
in Kent, Newport in 
Essex, Hawsted in Suf- 
folk; that at Bury is 
the oldest, being about 
A.D. 1300: there are 
also fine examples at 
Wednesbury, StaflFord- 
shire; Aston, Cheshire; 
Blythborough,Suffolk'. 
At a later period it 
was commonly of brass, 
often formed of the 
figure of an eagle with ''"'°° '"'"'""■ °^"^- '■ ""■ 

T Plato 60. with the pulpit, which w™ ordered by 

» Tha UK of the sntieot Lettam has the canons of 1603 to be placed in Bverj 

been almost en^rdj' lupeneded in Eng- church not already provided with ona 

luid by the modem reading-deak, or The reading-pew i* only onoe rooogouiod 

ralheri«adJnf-pew,whichBppean(ohave in our prayer-book, which i« in the rubiic 

been fi«qiieaUy erected at Oie Hune tinw prefixed to the Commiostioa, and it k 
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outspread wings : some of them are still in use, as in Merton 
and Brasennose chapels, Oxford ; Yeovil, Somersetshire, &c. &c. 
The Lotteron is twice mentioned in the will of John of Gaunt, 
which is written in French. 

" At the north end of the high altar there was a very fine lettem 
of brass, where they sung the Epistle and Gospel, with a g^eat 
Pelican on the height of it, finely gilt, billing the blood out of 
her breast to feed her young ones, and her wings spread abroad, 

whereon lay the book also there was lower down in the 

quire another lettem of brass with an eagle on the height 

of it, and her wings spread abroad, whereon the monks laid their 
books when they sung their legends at mattins, or other times 
of service." 

"Also there was a letteme of wood, like unto a pulpit, standing 
and adjoining to the wood organs, over the quire door." 

Antient Rites of Durham. 

Lever, one of the chief supporters of the roof-timber of a 
house, being itself not a prop, but a portion of the frame-work. 
It seems to be synonymous with the word syUs^ the two beams 
of timber united at one end, from which the ch&onm in heraldry 
takes its name, and the feet of which, especially in cottages, 
instead of resting on the wall-plate, were fixed in the ground. 
Cottages of this primitive structure are stUl common in old 
remote villages in the north of England. The word occurs in 
the Compotus of Finchale in 1481-2.^ 

remarkable that the term was first intro- mind us of the great honour and majesty 

duced there at the last revision of the of the person we speak to. And this 

prayer-book in 1661 ; it is not found in reason St. Augustine gives of the church's 

any edition printed before that time. antient custom of turning to the east in 

It appears from Bishop Sparrow's their publick prayers, b^use the east 

Rationale on the Book of Common is the most honourable part of the world, 

Prayer, that previously to the time of being the region of light whence the 

Cromwell, '^ The reading-pew had one glorious sun arises. Aug» 1. ii. de Ser, 

desk for the bible, looking towards the Dom. in monie, c 5.'* 

people to the body of the ^uroh, another This passage occurs in the commentary 

for the prayer-book, looking towards the on the second rubric before the Te Deum, 

east, or upper end of the chancel. And and on that before the Absolution in 

very reasonable was this usage ; for when the Communion service : ^' Then shall 

' the people were spoken to, it was fit to the Priest, or Bishop if present, 

look towards them ; but when God was stand, and turning himself to 

spoken to, it was fit to turn from the the people, say," &c. Sparrow's Ra- 

people. And besides, if there be any part Uonale, third edit. 1657, p. 44. 

of the world more honourable in the In the church of Drayton Beauchamp, 

esteem of men than another, it is fit to near Aylesbury, Bucks, there are stiU 

look that way when we pray to Ood in two desks in the reading-pew, as de- 

publick, that the turning of our bodies scribed by Bishop Sparrow, 

towards a more honourable place may a Raine. 
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Library. It is observed by Carter, that we have " not one 
ancient example, according to the modem acceptation of such 
a room; and that in Missals and Sculptures we perceive a 
learned person'^s books were deposited in chests, and resorted 
to as occasion required.*" This may have been true in some 
degree before the invention of printing, as we know that the 
public Library of the University of Oxford was so kept in chests 
in a room adjoining to St. Mary's church, before Duke Hum- 
phrey's Library was built ; but the carrels in the cloisters of 
Durham cathedral do not appear to have diflTered very materially 
from the private closets in the Bodleian Library at the present 
time, except that the books, being in manuscript, were carefully 
locked up in chests, instead of being arranged on shelves for 
reference, as printed books now are. In the early libraries the 
books were chained to the shelves, of which examples still remain. 

Lich-gate, or Corpse-gate, [Ger. £d(|^gang/] a shed over the 
gate of a churchyard, to rest the corpse under**. The term 
is also used in some parts of the country for the path by 
which a corpse is usually conveyed to the church. 

LiGGER, HeOgety a long flat stone to cover a tomb : the 
threshold of a door : a joist or beam of wood. 

" Eight smaller liggers" Accounts of Loiith Spire. 

Lights, the divisions of a window between the muUions ; in 
ancient writing frequently called days, or bays: and the latter 
term is still in use. 

Lintel [Lat, Superliminare, Fr. Linteau, Ital. Travi liminari, 
Ger. ®rm)(alfm/], a piece of timber or stone placed horizontally 
over a door, window, or other opening. 

List [Lat. Fascia, Fr. Listel, Ital. Lista, Listello, Ger. fitfle, 
fid^c-] See Fillet. 

Loft [Lat. Tabulatum, Fr. Toit de Planches, Ital. Tavolato, 
Ger. (SBUet/], a gallery or chamber, raised within or upon another 
apartment, as a music-loft, a singing-loft, a rood-loft, &c. 

" Opposite Jesus* Altar, between two pillars on the north side (of 
the nave), was a loft containing a pair of organs for the use of 
the master and choristers, at singing Jesus' mass and anthem 
every Friday, with a beautiful desk to lay the books on in time 
of divine service." Antient Rites of Durham. 

b There are examples at Birstall, Yorkshire ; Bromsgrove, Worcestershire; Gar- 
sington, Oxfordshire ; Beckingham, Linoolnshire. 
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Locker, or Xocbstit a cupboard 
for eacred vessels, ko. generally 
found on the north side of a Bioman 
Catholic altar. It is usually out or 
left in the thickness of the wall, and 
has frequently a niche over it for 
ornament. In the small chapels, 
round the apse and between the 
buttresses, in the larger churches on 
the continent, there is commonly an 
altar, with a piscina on one side, and 
a locker on the other. 

" All the aforeBaid nine altars had their several screens and covers 
of wainscot over head, in very decent and comely form ; having 
likewise between every altar a very fair and large partitioD of 
wainscot . . . contoimng the several lockers and ambryes for the 
safe keeping of the vestments and ornaments belonging to every 
altar; with three or four little ambryes in the wall, pertaining 
to some of the sud altars, for the same use and purpose." 

Antient Ritea of Durham. 
LooEUM, or Analooeum, the pulpitum, or wooden stage of 
a theatre. 

LoMBABo Ahchitbctuke, a very rude, heavy, massive style, 
with small narrow windows, invented by the Lombards in the 
seventh century, in a vain attempt at imitation of the Boman 
buildings. It continued in use until the tenth century; and 
many remains of it are still found. It formed the ground-work 
of the Norman style, which gradually superseded it. Mr, Hope 
applies this name to the Bomaneeque style generally, including 
the Norman, without restricting it to the more early specimens. 
Some peculiarities may be mentioned as found in the Lombard 
style, which do not occur in the Norman, such as columns of 
small dimensions " resting on the backs of monsters ;" capitals 
frequently " formed of monsters and animated beings'" of all 
sorts : the columns generally " carry on their capitals a clumsy 
piece of architrave,'' on which rests the impost of an arch ; and 
rarely support a contmued architrave : the external walls have 
their surface " divided into recessed panels," and their comers 
or angles strengthened by a slight buttress, which grows or 
falls into the corbel table "which marks every new floor:" these 
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buttnifiseH are sliallow, broad, and shelving upwarda " in regular 
breaks." Arohea geoerally round-headed, oocasionaJly flattened, 
or " with two etraight sloping sides meeting at an angle ;" the 
east end almoat invariably terminated by an absia, and fre- 
quently other parts also. " Octagonal cupolas'" over the jnno- 
tion of the nave and tnuiBepts. The roofs generally low and 
flat, resting on a gallery of pillars or small arches ; theso gal- 
leries under the roof and round the absides are common in the 
German churches, but in Lombardy itself they are also carried 
up the pediments. In the German churches the roofs are 
higher and steeper, and have small gable ends. In Lombardy 
the "bell-towers are frequently placed at some distance from 
the church." In Germany this is not the case, but there are 
sometimes two short spires at each end of the chm^jb. These 
remarks will sufficiently show that the Lombard style is by no 
means identical with the Norman *=, but approximates more 
nearly to the Early German. 

Loop-holes, narrow openings in walls, parapets, staircases, &c. 
in castellated architecture, to shoot arrows or other misules 
from. See Smhratare. 

Louvre, ILeobtx, %eticr, or Lantern, [i^. Pumerelle, Ital. Fu- 
maiuolo, Ger. SfUtilcblo^r] a dome or turret rising out of the roof 
of the hall in our ancient domestic edi- 
fices; formerly open at the sides, but 
now generally glazed : they were also called 
Covers, and PemereUs, and were originally 
intended to allow the smoko to escape, 
when the fire was kindled on dogs in the 
middle of the room. When fireplaces and 
ehimneys were introduced, the louvre was 
still long retained for ornament, but un- 
fortunately few of them now remain''. 
There is an elegant one on the hall of ! 
Lincoln college, Oxford, not glazed ; others crj^-. \ 
at Oriel and Wadham colleges, but these ?~f^ 
are glazed, and of much later date. '°^ ~"''i '•^J^ • 

■ e For much valuable and intereeting are called (ouore-winrfowj, and the boards 

infraTDBtioQ on the subject of Ijombard or (ars which are placed across them to 

Anhitacture, see Mr. Hope's Euay, eiclude the rain are called havre-boanb, 

pp. 260 -292. corruptly luffir-bDordi. 
d The open windows in church tawen 
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LozENOB MouLDiNo, OF LozENOE Fbet, [^. Losange,] an orna- 
ment used in Norman architecture. There are eeveral varieties 
of this ornament, some of the later -■■ , ,..„-■ , 

apecimena of which, as at Cuddesdon, 
Oxon, and the ruins of Olaatonbury, 
are hollowed under in such a manner '_ 
as to approach near to the tooth 
ornament. 

LucARNE, Fr., a dormer or garret window. 

LuMKN, Lai, See Window. 

LuTRiN, Fr. See Lettem. 

Machicolations IFr. Machecoulis, Masohecoulis], perpendi- 
oular holes or grooves left between the corbels of a parapet, in 
the inside the wall, for the purpose of throwing down stones, 
or pouring down molten lead, &c. on 
the heads of the assailants : they are 
usually over the gateway only, as at 
Oarisbrook Castle, &o. &c. : but some- 
times the whole range of parapet round 
a tower was brought forward on corbels 
in the same manner, as at Warwick, 
&c.: sometimes the comer turrets only, 
as at Lumley and Kaby. In some 
castles openings are left in the arch over the gateway, for the 
same purpose, as at Caernarvon '. 

" The walls were in height 

Two handred cubits all of marble grey, 

MagicoUed without for saultee and eBsays." 

Lydgale't DMcription of Troye. 

Maerehiuh, ittaiimnfum, 0laxiimt, 0ta\)ntmt, (Materiamm 
Ducange), building materials, whether stone or timber : but 
generally used of timber only. 

Mailleb, Fr. See Reticuiated. 

Manbe, the parsonage house : the use of this word is chiefly 
confined to the northern parts of the kingdom. Thomas Beck, 
bishop of Lincoln, by his will, dated 1346, bequeaths .^50. to 
the rector of Ingoldmells in lanoolnshire, half of which was to be 

« Dallaway's Obaervscioni, p. 03. and Hope's History 
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spent ^'in refectionem mansi rectoricB^ chori et navis ecclesise, 
et campanilis ejusdem.'" 

Mantlb-tree, Mantle-piece, [Lot. Camini Superliminare, Fr. 
Manteau de Ghemin^,] a beam across the opening of a large 
fireplace ; sometimes curiously carved. 

Mabqubterie, ItaLj Inlaid-work ; Mosaic-work. 

Masonry *^ [JRr. Ma9onnerie, Ital. Fabbrica, Ger, SRauerflKrf,], 
stone-work, as distinguished from brick or other materials. 
The earliest masonry known to us is probably that of the 
Egyptians, which is chiefly remarkable for the enormous size 
of the stones employed, said to be frequently thirty feet in 
length : the weight of these masses rendered the use of mortar 
unnecessary, once placed, they were never likely to be removed ; 
whilst their size also rendered the use of the arch in most 
cases unnecessary, a single stone being sufficient to cover almost 
any opening that they required, although there are some vaults 
constructed of large masses of stone laid horizontally, and over- 
lapping each other until they meet in the centre. 

Of Cyclopean masonry the most celebrated remains are the 
walls at Tiryns and Mycense; their date is unknown, but as 
they are alluded to by Homer, they are necessarily of high 
antiquity: these walls are formed of large and irregularly- 
shaped masses of stone laid together without mortar, and the 
interstices filled with smaller pieces. 

Tyrrhenian or Etruscan masonry consists also of large and 
irregularly-shaped masses of stone, but fitted together with 
considerable exactness, so as not to admit of smaller stones in 
the joints or interstices : of this kind of masonry many speci- 
mens exist among the antient remains of Greece and Italy. 
The next improvement in masonry appears to consist in working 
the stones sufficiently to render the horizontal joints (or bed) 
in great measure flat and true, the vertical joints being reduced 
to a straight surface only, and not made perpendicular; and 
the courses also are more or less irregular : examples of this 
kind of masonry are to be found at Fiesole, Populonia, and 
many other places. AU of these kinds of masonry were put 
together without any kind of mortar. The stones also were 



f Plate 51. 
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of very large dimensions ; the usual size of those of the walls 
of Tiryna is about seven feet by three, but some are larger; 
00 aleo are they in some of the other specimens. 

In the ruina of Palmyra and Baalbec all travellers agree in 
remarking the enormous dimensions of the stones employed; 
for instance, at Baalbeo, " On the west side of the basement 
of the great temple even the second course is formed of stones 
which are from twenty-nine to thirty-seven feet long, and about 
nine feet thick ; under this, at the north-west angle, and about 
twenty feet from the ground, there are three stones which alone 
occupy 182 feet nine inches in length, by about twelve feet 
thick; two are sisty feet, and the third sixty-two feet nine 
inches in length."! 

For ordinary purposes, the antients used several kinds of 
walling, as the " opus inoertum," now called " random" or 
"rubble" walling, made with stones of irregular shapes and 
sizes ; the " opus reticulatum," so called from its net^like appear- 
ance, formed with square stones 

laid diagonally, and this Vitru- a^^^^^^^^^^™ ■ 
vius mentions as being common eI^^^^^^^^^RRn/' <''' ^ 
in his day ; " isodomum" and 
"pseudisodomum," which Vitru- ■ 
vius ascribes to the Greeks, were 
formed in regular courses, in the ^ 
first all of equal height, but in 
the latter of unequal height; 
*' emplectura" resembled the two last in external appearance, 
but the middle of the wall was of rubble, the facing only being 
in regular courses : in all these sorts of masonry the stones wore 
small, and were laid in mortar. The antients also frequently 
erected walls of brick, both burnt and unbumt. In the erection 
of large buildings, in which large blocks of stone were used, the 
Romans used no cement. In the later times of the empire, it 

t Pucocke'g Travels in Syria. ■ dry climate, to the Mrengtli and dura- 

The mlumns at Banlbec are made of bility of a building; and in (he moit 

three piec«9 of stone joined very accu- perfect building at Baalliec a very re. 

rately together, without cement, and markahle inBtance of iu utility ia shewn : 

itren^ened «ith iron doweli fixed into a column ha* fallen against the wall of 

a socitet worked in each itona. Thii the cella with such viSenca aa to drive 

method of putting together the shaft of in a stone of the wall without in the 

a column contributes very materially, in least disuniting the joints of the ihaft. 
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appears that the masonry called '' emplectum'" was most com- 
monly used; as this kind (either with or without occasional 
courses of tiles) is that which is usually found in this country^ 
and in France ^- the courses are usually about four inches deep, 
the stones in most instances of rather cubical proportions, and 
the joints commonly wide and coarse. This kind of masonry 
also, without the bonding courses of tiles, was manifestly used 
after the Bomans were subdued, for it is to be found in the 
walls of the old nave of the cathedral of Beauvais (called 
Notre Dame des Basses CEuvres), those of the nave of St. Bemi 
at Bheims, of St. Pierre at Le Mans (if any of this building 
still exist), and in the waUs of the keep of the Chateau of 
Langeais on the banks of the Loire ; none of which buildings 
are of Boman date^. 

In England, the existenpe of any remains of the Saxon period 
is doubted by many of our best antiquaries, but, it would appear, 
without sufficient grounds, as the class of buildings disputed 
have a very different character from Norman work, and are 
equally distinct from Boman. The masonry of these buildings 
consists chiefly of rude rubble-work, and we frequently find 
Boman bricks worked up irregularly into the walls, sometimes 
in herringbone fashion ; but the chief pecuharity in the masonry 
of these buildings consists of the particular manner in which 
the cut stones at the angles used as quoins are arranged, caUed 
" long and short work^."" 

h At York, Lincoln, Silchester, Wrox, laid in regular courses.** (See Wilkins's 

eter, Bichborough, Pevensey, Leicester, Essay, Archeeologia, vol. xii. p. 178*) 

Dover, Borchester, and many other This part of the castle is either Saxon 

places. or Early Norman work, built at a time 

1 At Autun, Beauvais, Bourges, Lille- when the art was at a low ebb in this 

bonne, Tours, &c. country ; at a later period, when other 

k << In Norfolk and other parts of the masonry had improved, this also kept 

country where flints are abundant ^ the pace with it, and in Flamboyant work in 

Bomans availed themselves of this mate- France we find some beautiftil specimens 

rial ; and we find theur works in as of flint-work, very superior to any of the 

good and generally in better preservation Roman work : it is probable that Mr. 

here than in most other parts of the Wilkins had not seen these, as he erro- 

kingdom. They not only made the in- neously states this kind of fisicing to have 

terior substance with coarse flints, but been neglected after their time, 
afterwards they faced their work with 1 See the article on Saxon Archi- 

altemate courses of squared flints, as at tecture. For further information, see 

Burgh Castle {(xariononum)J* In the also '^ Mr. Essex's Remarks on the anti- 

basement of the keep of Norwich Castle, quity &c. of brick and stone buildings in 

aldiough made with flints, and some of England," in the Archsologia, vol. iv. 

them faced, they were not squared or pp. 78 and 95. 

s 2 
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In early Morman times the walla on the inside had a rubble 
&oe, and were plaietered, and had frequently an external 
face of rubble as well, and perhaps were occaaionally plaistered 
also on the outnde : when the external face was of ashlar, the 
joints were always coarse and large, and the mortar most com- 
monly made with very coarse unsifted sand or gravel ; the stones 
also are generally in shapes approaching cubes, and vary in 
depth from about six to nine or ten inches. During the former 
part of the twelfth century the masonry improved condderably ; 
liie mortar was made of finer materials, and the stones were 
set with a neat and close joint ">, but they had still an approach 
to a cube in theur shapes. Bubble has been used at all times 
up to the present day. Herringbone work has been called by 
some a sign of early work, but others regard it rather as a sign 
of late Norman. Guildford Castle is late Norman, and has a 
good deal of herringbone work in its walls. " Opus reticnlatum'^ 
is occasionally found in late Norman work, as at the west 
end of Biochester cathedral. 
There is also another kind 
of masonry sometimes found 
in late Norman work, which 
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appears to be used by way 

of ornament (as in fact is 

the " opus reticulatum^), and 

of which a specimen may be 

found in the tympanum over chvi «t w>.i Hjim, h»i. 

the south door of the small desecrated and ruinous chapel 

of West Hythe ; perhaps it may be called herringbone ashlar. 

In the nave of the cathedral at Bayeux are several varieties of 

masonry introduced to ornament the walls, all of which are 

late Norman. After the expiration of the Nonnan style there 

is seldom if ever any fixed character in the masonry to evince 

the date of a building; but it may be observed that in the 

ID 1107-1139. " Roger waa a prelate <^ ilone Ann; >o ooi-recf/y laid, Ihai Ae 

of great nund, and spared no eipeasa to- joint deeeivei the eye, and leaiit U to 

wwda oampletiog hii deaigru, especially imagine thai tht lehole aidl it eompated 

Id building!, which mair be seen in other qf a tingle block. He built anew the 

placea, but inore partkularly at SalU. oburch of Salisbury, and beauiiGiid it in 

bur; and at Malmeabury. For diera he such a manner that it yields to none in 

trected exlenilve ediScea, at vast cost, Eiu[land, but luipasses man]'.'' (William 

and with mrpudng beauty : the eoanet of Malmeabury, by Sharpe, p. 604.) 
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fourteenth century the stones employed are generally smaller 
than at a mibsequent period, and that there is generally a 
marked difference between modem masonry and that of the 
middle ages, which the eye at once detects, and which is often 
usefid in pointing out insertions and alterations. 

Mattone, Ital.^ aSoiKrfldn, Ger. See Brick. 

MEinANA [Fr. Menianes, lial. Loggie, Q^. £i)g«t, of|Wtt Sot 
brinif], seats in the upper porticos of the forum ; also used for 
balconies, and the boxes of s theatre. 

MBBua [Ger. ©cboiM rfiw* Drtpfffeliftrt], the plain part of a 
tiiglyph between the channels. 

Mbblonb [Lot. Merulse, Fr. Merlons, Ital. Merli, Ger. MmlViR,], 
the solid part of an embattled parapet, dividing the crenelles 
or openings. 

Mbbaol^, or Ansron, [i'V. Mesaules, Ital. Andite, Gtr. S>ttni: 
8on0' 3'#^t>0fr] ^^ middle courts of a Greek or Roman 
house. 

MffTOFK, Metopsb, [Lot. Metopa, Fr. Metope, Ii<d. Metopa, 
Ger. SwiUfewtitf, SRobir ftotfobm JIWD S)rqifi*nften,] the space be- 
tween two denticuh in the Ionic, or 
triglyphs in the Doric entablature, 
which the Romans sometimes orna- 
mented with ox-sculls or other devices ; 
the G-reeks used historical groups of 
figures, or other subjects ; but by both 
the metopes were often left plain. 

Mezzanine \_Fr. Entresols, Ital. Mezzetti], small low rooms, 
fcoming intermediate stories between principal ones. 

MraffTBR [Fr. Cath^drale, Ital. Ohiesa, Ger. 5ilun|i«t,], a monas- 
tery ; a cathedral church, formerly belonging to a monastery. 

Mindte, a proportionate measure; the lower diameter of a 
column being divided into sixty parts, each part is a minute. 

Miserere [Lai. Subselllus, Forma, Formula, Misericordia, 
Sella, Fr. Museau], the small shelving seats in the stalls of 
churches or cathedrals : they had generally grotesque carvings 
under them™; they are made to turn up on hinges, so as to 
form either a seat, or a form to kneel upon", as occasion 

- m Plato 86. o Vide Ducange In Tooe Formula, and the pturagw thore eitracted. 
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required, and are stiU in constant use on the continent, though 
comparatively seldom used in England : they are however found 
in our old churches and cathedrals wherever the antient wood- 
work has been preserved. 

Mitre, a name applied to the line of 
meeting of mouldings or other surfaces, 
which intersect or intercept each other 
at an angle. 

MoDiLLioN [JFV. Modillions, Itah Mo- 
diglione], an ornament resembling a 
bracket, in the Corinthian and Com- 
posite cornices. See Console and 
Mv^ule. 

Module [Lat, Modulus, Fr. Module, Ital. Modulo, Ger. 9JlOr 
W/], a proportionate measure ; the lower diameter of a column 
divided into two parts, one is a module ; this is again divided 
into thirty parts, each of which is called a minute : but the 
whole diameter of the column is now generally preferred as a 
measure, and is divided into sixty parts. 

Monaco, Ital See King-post. 

MoNOPTERos [JRr. Monopt^re, Ger, Slttfliugd/], a round temple 
without a cell, according to Vitruvius. 

MoNOTRiGLYPH [Xo^. Mouotriglyphos, Fr, Monotriglyphe, Ital, 
Monotriglypho, Ger. Sinjclner Xriglppf^/], the ordinary interco- 
lumniation of one triglyph in the Doric order, in which the 
spaces are measured by the triglyphs, instead of by diameters, 
as in the other orders. 

Monstrance, a vessel in the form of a sun surrounded by 
rays, and resting upon an ornamented stand. It was used by 
the Boman Catholics for enclosing the eucharistic wafer for a 
short time, during which the people were blessed with it, that 
is, they knelt down, and the bishop or priest holding the Mon- 
strance, made the sign of the cross with it over them : some- 
times it was carried in solemn procession, as on the festival of 
Corpus Christi**. 

n « From a passage in Bishop Jewell's quently being used by the Romanists for 

Defence of the Apology, &c. we should two different purposes, a distinction was 

infer that the Fix and Monstrance were made between them.'* British Critic, 

at this period the same, though subse- April 1839. 
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Coped Tomb, Teaple Church, London. 




Coped Tomb, St. GOet'a, Oxford. 



Monument^ [Lot. Monumentum, Fr. Monument, Ital. Monu- 
mento, Oer. ©ralbmoL] Sepulchral monuments have in all ages 
been favorite subjects of architectural decoration, according to 
the taste of the period in which they are built, which is some- 
times long after the death of 
the person to whose memory 
they are erected; though in 
the generality of cases they 
are nearly cotemporary with 
it, usually of course built 
shortly after the decease of 
the person whose body is in- 
terred within, but frequently 
also prepared by themselves 
during their lifetime, especi- 
ally in the case of prelates in 
the middle ages. The mau- 
soleums of the antients are 
too well known to need men- 
tion here ; but the sepulchral 
monuments of the middle ages 
are so numerous, and so various, as to require more minute 
description and classification. — The earliest monumental tombs 
found in this country, which can be considered as at all of an 
architectural character, are the stone coffins of the eleventh? 
and twelfth centuries : the covers of these were at first simply 
coped (en dos d''ane), as in the example from the Temple 
Church, London ; afterwards frequently ornamented with crosses 
X)f various devices, and sometimes had inscriptions on them : 
subsequently they were sculptured with recumbent figures in 
high-relief; but still generally diminishing in width from the head 
to the feet, to fit the coffins of which they formed the lids^. 

These tombs were sometimes placed beneath low unoma- 
mented arches or sepulchral recesses, formed within the sub- 
stance of the church wall, usually about seven feet in length, 
and not more than three high above the coffin even in the 

o Plates 64, 65, 66. represent knights in armour with their 

P There are very few remaining which l^s crossed ; these were either Templars, 

are earlier than the twelfth century. or had joined in a crusade to the Holy 

q Many of. the fignres of this period Land. 




Monument of Maurice de Londres, 1144, 
in Ewennj Church, Glamorganshire. 
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centre ; at first circular at the top, afterwards obtusely pointed : 
they often remain when the figure or brass, and perhaps the 
cofiin itself, have long disappeared and been forgotten. On 
many tombs of the thirteenth century there are plain pedimental- 
shaped canopies over the heads of the recumbent effigies, the 
earliest of which contain a pointed trefoliated arched recess : 
towards the end of the century these canopies became gradually 
enriched with crockets, finials, and other ecclesiastical details, 
as on the tomb of Edith Astley^, in Hillmorton church, War- 
wickshire, who died about the close of this century s. 

In the reign of Edward I. the tombs of persons of rank began 
to be ornamented on the sides with armorial bearings, and small 
sculptured statues, within pedimental canopied recesses; and 
from these we may progressively trace the peculiar minutiae and 
enrichments of every style of ecclesiastical architecture, from 
that period to the Reformation ^ 

Altar or table-tombs, with recumbent effigies, are common 
during the whole of the fourteenth century ; these sometimes 
appear beneath splendid pyramidical canopies, or flat testoons. 
At the beginning of this century the custom commenced, and 
during the latter part of it prevailed, of inlaying flat stones 
with brasses ; and sepulchral inscriptions, though they had not 
yet become general, are more frequently to be met with. The 
sides of these tombs are sometimes relieved with niches, sur- 
mounted by decorated pediments, each containing a small sculp- 
tured figure, as in the monument of Sir Oliver Ingham, in 
Ingham church, Norfolk, 1344^; sometimes with an imitation 
of a row of windows, as in the monument of a priest, in Beverley 
Minster^. Other tombs, about the same period, but more 
frequently in the fifteenth century, were decorated along the 
sides with large square panelled compartments, richly foliated 
or quatrefoiled, and containing shields, as on a monument in 
Meriden church, Warwickshire 5^. 

Many of the tombs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
appear beneath arched recesses, fixed in, or projecting from, the 

r Plate 64. 
8 Many of our finest monumental tombs t They are also valuable as faithful 
were designed by foreign artists, usually representations of antient armour and 
from Italy, as the monument of Henry costume, and sometimes as portraits of 
III. and shrine of Edward the Confessor, disting^uished individuals, 
which is of nearly the same period. u Plate 64. z Plate 66. 
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wall, and inclosing the tomb on three sides; and these were 
oonstnicted so as to form canopies or testoons, which are often 
of the liiost elaborate and costly workmanship : they are fre- 
quently flat at the top, particularly in the later period, as in the 
monument of King, the first bishop of Oxford, in Christ Church 
cathedral, and a very elegant one in Wolstan church, Warwick- 
shire. These canopies were sometimes of carved wood, of very 
elaborate workmanship: and sometimes the altar-tomb of an 
earlier date was at a later period enclosed within a screen of 
open-work, with a groined stone canopy, and an upper story 
of wood, forming a mortuary chapel or chantryy. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century the monuments 
were generally of a similar character to those of the preceding 
age; but alabaster slabs, with figures thereon, cut in outline, 
were frequently used« The altar-tombs with figures in niches, 
carved in bold relief, were also frequently of alabaster, as is that 
of John Noble, 1522, in St. Aldate's church, Oxford. Towards 
the middle of this century the Italian style of architecture had 
come into general use; Wade's monument, in St. MichaePs 
church, Coventry, 1556 2^, is a good example of the mixture of 
the two styles which then prevailed. 

In the two following centuries every sort of barbarism was 
introduced on funeral monuments ; but the antient style lingered 
much longer in some places than in others, particularly in 
Oxford. The tomb of Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity 
college, who died in 1558, in the chapel of that society, shews 
the altar-tomb in its debased form, after the true era of Gothic 
architecture had passed away^. 

Monumental Brasses. See Brasses, 

Monumental Chapels, or Chantries. See Chantry, 

Moorish Architecture. See Arahicm. 

Mosaic-work \^Lat, Musivum, Fr. Mosaique, Ital, Mosaico, 
Oer. QJl^foifd^c ^r^cU/], a kind of tesselated pavement, sometimes 

y In these tombs of two stories we & The limits of this work do not admit 

frequently find a representation of a of more than a brief mention of some of 

skdeton, sometimes an actual skeleton the principal varieties of the monuments 

in the lower part, while above is the of the middle ages ; the reader is referred 

figure of the same person as he appeared for more full information to the valuable 

in life in full costume, and surrounded work of Mr. Bloxam on the subject, from 

by all the usual paraphernalia of rank. which the above account is principally 

z Plate 66. extracted. 
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used as a facing to a wall : composed of small pieces, frequently 
arranged in the form of animals, &o. It was much used by 
the Romans ; and many remains of these works are found in 
various parts of England : but imitations of a much later age 
are met with. The pavement of the choir of Westminster 
Abbey, also the tomb of Henry III., is of Mosaic-work, but it 
does not appear to have been extensively used in England. 

Mould, 0iolt>, [Lot. Modulus, Fr, Moule, Ital. Modello, Ger. 
©icfTfonn/], a model or pattern for workmen to form their orna- 
ments by. 

" Item, paid to John Cole> master mason of the broach, for making 

molds to it, by foar days, 28. 5d." 

Accounts of Louth Spire. 

Moulding [Lot, Forma, Fr, Moulures, Ital. Foggia, Ger. 
@{nfaffiing/ 9l(m(/], a continuous projection or hollow in the face 
of the work, intended only for ornament, whether round, flat, 
or curved. The regular mouldings of ancient architecture are^ 
the Ust^ or a/rmvilet; the astragal^ or head; the ct/ma reversa^ or 
ogee; the cyma recta^ or cymativm; the cavetto^ or hollow; the 
ovolo^ or quarter^ownd ; the icoiia^ or casemefU; the torm^ or 
roimd. As no description can make these names intelligible 
without a drawing, the reader is referred to Plate 52 fi 

Those characteristic of Norman architecture are the chevron, 
or zig-zag; this is the most common, and is considered quite 
as a distinctive mark of the style, though found in a few of 
the later Roman buildings, and frequently continued after the 
introduction of the pointed arch, through the whole of the 
period of transition: in the earlier buildings it is usuaUy in 
single or double rows, at a later period triple and quadruple. 
An endless variety of ornaments are employed in the mouldings 

b «It 18 remarkable that neither in tecture are distinguishable by peculiar 

the^ Saxon or the Norman architecture characters also ; since it is not only by 

an instance occurs of the following mould- the great contour of the building, the 

ings — Cima recta ; Cima reversa ; Ovolo. shape of the arch, or the proportion of 

It is well known that the dates of ancient columns and piers, that their dates are 

MSS. may frequently be ascertained by ascertainable, but each little fragment of 

the form of the letters only, without any a moulding or vestige of enrichment 

reference to the subjects; as if Pnm- marks the sera of the structure, and 

dence had, doubtless for wise purposes, assists the curious investigator in his 

been pleased to mark the lapse of ages in researches into antiquity.** Wilkins, 

peculiar characters. Thus it seems like- Archnologia, vol. xii. p. 174. 
wise that the respective dates of archi- 
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R/ton Ch., WanriduUra. 



Norwich Cmtliedral. 




Binham, Norfolk. 



Norwich Cathedral. 




Peterborough. 



Peterborough. 



of this style, such as the nail-head, the billet, the sooUope, the 

birdVhead, catVhead, &o. &c., chiefly in the later and richer 

specimens : a considerable se- 
lection of these will be fouqd 

in Plates 53 to 56. Another 

moulding which is common 

in this style is a plain broad 

fillet and hoUow, separated 

by a little sunk channel; this 

generally forms the square 

abacus over the capital, as 

at Easton, Hants, (Plate 1.) 

but is also frequently conti- 
nued as a tablet along the 

wall, as at the south door 
of Iffley, (Plate 36.) 

" There is very little variety in the section of the mouldings 
for horizontal purposes in this style of architecture : the figures 
above may be said to comprehend almost all of them^.^ They 
are used for imposts to arches, cornices, abacuses, and bases, 
generally plain, but when they are enriched, it is generally with 
the star ornament either on the vertical or sloping surface, or 
somatimes on both, as in the chancel of Holywell church, 
Oirford (Plate 7), but the same profile is preserved. Occasion- 
ally, but rarely, the upper surface is rounded, 
and the under part hollowed, as in a string- 
course at Binham Priory, Norfolk, and the 
Great Guild, Lincoln: this is a mark of 
transition. 

In the Early English style the mouldings are cut with 
great boldness, and the hollows form fine deep shadows: the 
toothed ornament is frequent in the mouldings of this style, 
and is one of its peculiar distinctions, being rarely found in 
any other. Perhaps the moulding most commonly used in thia 
style is the plain round, with a bold projection and deep hollow, 
producing a strong shadow, the effect of which is very good, and 

c See an interesting essay by Mr. Wil- more varieties of Norman ornament will 
kins in the Archieologia, vol. xii. pp. 165 be found in addition to those given in 
to 174, in the plates to which several Plates 53 to 56 of this work. 

T 2 




Great Guild, Lincolu. 
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Solisborf Cathedral. 




is immediately recognized by the practised eye as characteristic 
of the style. These will be better miderstood by the figures 
amiexed, and referring to Plate 67, than by 
any description. The ornaments used in the 
mouldings of this style are remarkably bold 
and weU carved : in the earlier specimens, and 
in the transition from the Norman, we some- 
times find a zig-zag or lozenge moulding, with a very bold 
projection, and sometimes hollowed under the projecting points, 
approaching very near to the tooth ornament, into which it 
seems to have gradually passed ; as at Glastonbury and Cud- 
desdon (Plate 68). The trefoil, with a sort of lump on each 
lobe or leaf, casting a shadow, as at Warmington, is very 
characteristic of this style. In the later specimens, when the 
tooth ornament occurs, it is enriched, as at St. Gross, the 
varieties of the trefoil and other ornamented mouldings pass 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into the 
Decorated style. The filleted round moulding 
occurs both in this and in the Decorated style, 
and is common in Transition work. couege chorrh, Brackiej. 

In the Decorated style the mouldings no longer consist of 
equal rounds with hollows, as in the Early English, but an 
assemblage of various members, some broad 
and some narrow, beautifully grouped and pro- 
portioned. Among these mouldings one is 
often found consisting of a roll, with an edge 
as it were overlapping, resembling a roll of 
stiff paper, with the edge uppermost, as at 
Ghacombe, Northamptonshire. This roll mould- 
is often used with a hollow under it, as at 
. Middleton Gheney, Oxon. Another moulding 
very characteristic of this style resembles the 
roll moulding, but instead of the overlapping 
edge, the round is as it were beviled off, as at 
Broughton. The quarter-round is also fre- 
quently used in this style. A flower of four 
leaves, and the ball-flower, are common orna- 
ments in deep hollow mouldings, and are cha- 
racteristic of the Decorated style: the ogee Broughton church 




Charombe. 




Middleton Cheney. 




Brouffhton Church. 
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and reversed ogee are ,aIso sometimes used in this style<^. The 
h^tds and figures of men and animals, and various leaves and 
flowers, are also used as ornaments in the hoUow mouldings. 

In the Perpendicular style «, the hollow moulding, filled with 
figures of men and animals, is continued, but the figures are 
usually larger, and more prominent; it is much used in cor- 
nicest The prevalence of angular forms is |V 
also characteristic of this style, especially in 
the later specimens : the o/ee ia 'sometiLs 
used, but it is generally double, more flattened, oeddingt ,n church. 
and with much less projection than in the 
earlier style. A plain hollow is also much used 
in the arches and jambs of doors and windows, 
as at Balliol coUe&ce, Oxford: but in s^eneral 

O ' .» Deddington Church. 

the mouldings are less bold, more numerous, 
and more clustered together than in the pre- 
ceding styles. The student will find a careful 
attention to the 'profile or section of the mould- 
ings the safest guide in distinguishing the slmoi coue^e, oxford. 
different styles of Gothic architecture ; it is hoped that Plates 
57, 59, and 61, will be found of essential service in this 
respect. 

MuLLioNsS, or iWuttttiott^t [Fr. Meneaux, Ital. Stipiti, Ger. 
^cn^Ofrpf^)^^,], upright bars of stone between the lights of a 
window ; called iWostt(Ij$» and 0io]OinltU^, in Smithes Antiquities 
of Westminster. In the buildings supposed to be Saxon the 
windows are usually of one light, but in some instances, espe- 
cially in towers, they are of two lights, divided by a rude 
balustre^, as at St. Benet"'s, Cambridge, or a square shaft, as 
at Barton upon Humbert Norman windows were sometimes 
divided by a shaft or balustre, but more frequently by a slip of 
wall, often ornamented both on the inner and outer edge by 
shafts^ (Romsey) or semi-shafts (Castor, Northamptonshire), or 
sometimes by zig-zag mouldings (St. Cross). 

In the Early English, when the windows consisted of two 
or more lancets, the slip of wall between them, from the great 

d See Plates 59 and 60. the balustre at St. Alban% which is 

e Plates 61 and 62. Norman work ; and at Tewkesbury it 

' Plate 29. g Plate 63. is still more decided, 

h There is a very near approach to i Plate 94. ^ Plate 96, 
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Earlr plain 
Mallion. 



Lftte plain 
Mallion. 



splay of the windows inside, became narrow, and was there 
ornamented with shafts, either single or clustered. Afterwards, 
when several lancets were placed near together and connected 
by mouldings, the spaces between them, both internally and 
externally, had shafts attached, as at Beverley Minster^. When, 
however, in the later period of this style, towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, the two lancets became formed into one 
window by the addition of a lozenge or circle in the head, the 
slip of wall was changed into what may ^jf^f^j 
strictly be called a mullion, but it still usually 
retained the shafts either single or clustered, 
or was ornamented with the characteristic 
mouldings"^. In plain buildings it was in 
general merely sloped on the sides nearly to 
an edge, forming a lozenge with the angles 
truncated, as at Duffield. This form con- 
tinued to be used through the next century, 
and with the addition of a bold round mould- 
ing, either with or without fillet on the inner dSTSSi. 
and outer angles, was the most common mullion of the Transi- 
tion style (Merton chapel); the shaft was stiU, however, fre- 
quently used. 

In the Decorated style the same general form prevails, but 
the mouldings of the usual decorated character are generaUy 
more numerous. The ball-flower is sometimes introduced up 
the sides of the mullions, as at Gloucester cathedral, St. Mary^s 
spire, Oxford, Ashby-Folville, Leicestershire, and Grantham, 
Lincolnshire!^; and at Lincoln cathedral the muUions are 
crocketed. 

In the Perpendicular style the lozenge-shaped mullion is stiU 
retained, but the round and other mouldings are much smaller 
than in the Decorated, and it is at this period that the octagon 
or prismatic mouldings are first introduced (New coU., Merton 
coll. ante-chapel), and the mullion becomes channelled into a 
succession of small mouldings, which considerably diminish its 




Dnffield, 



Headinfton, 
Oxon. 



1 Plate 97. something very nearly approaching to it, 

m A mullion with a bold round and is continued in domestic work to a very 

fillet moulding on the face of it is fre- late period, and is common in the seven. 

quently used in the fourteenth century, teenih century. 

as at Tewkesbury, but this form, or n Plates 63 and 102. 
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efiect (Burford). The shaft attached to the mullion is still 
sometimes used, as at Westminster Hall. In plain or smaU 
churches the most common mullion at this period is a lozenge 
afUh the sides holhwed^ as at Headington, Oxon: and at this 
period the custom of continuing the mullions through the 
tracery in the head of the window in perpendicular lines has 
given occasion for the name of Perpendicular, by which the 
style is distinguished. 

Muniment Boom, an apartment in monasteries, coUeges, &c. 
in which the title-deeds, and other documents of importance, 
were kept. 

MuBAiLLES, Fr., Mum, It(d, See WaUs. — Muiuilles pleines, 
close walls, as opposed to open screens. 

MuLTiFoiL, a foliation consisting of more than five divisions. — 

wmis. 

MuTULE [^Loit. Mutulus, Fr. Mutule, Oorbeau, Itah Modiglione, 
Ger. (SparrmWpfi, ^awfiibciXttati^%']^ an ornament in the Doric 
corona, or cornice, answering to a modillion in the Corinthian ; 
but differing from it in form, bemg a square 
block, irom which the guttse depend. It 
corresponds with the corbels in Gothic 
architecture. 

Mynchery, the Saxon name for a nunnery : this word is still 
retained and applied to the ruins of such buildings in some parts 
of the country, as the Mynchery at Littlemore, near Oxford. 

Nacelle, Fr. See Oavetto and Scotia, 

Naos, the ceUa, or part of a temple within the walls. 

Narthen, Narthex, the portico or porch before the entrance 
to the basilicas, or early Christian churches, according to 
Mr. Hope. Milner considers it as a division within the church, 
to which the catechumens and penitents were admitted. See 
GhUlee and Parmse. 

Nave [Lot, Naos, Navis, Fr. Nef, Ital. Nave di Chiesa, Ger. 
(Sd^iff/], the principal or central division between the aisles of a 
Gothic church or cathedral. This division usually commences at 
the west end, and extends to the entrance of the choir; but in the 
large abbey churches and cathedrals, which have transepts, and 
a portions, galilee, or narthex, at the west end, it is the space 
between these divisions : it is almost always the largest division 
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of the ohurcfa. In the ancient service of the lai^r churohe« 
there were Bometimes altars, ahrines, or monuments, placed 
between the pillars, usually extending from one pillar to another, 
leaving the centre and side aisles clear. The font was always 
placed in the western part of the nave when there was no porticus 
or galilee. This term is established by very antieat usage : in the 
accompts of Exeter cathedral a contract is preserved for marble 
" ad Fabricun NavU E^cclesiEe bead Petri, Eion." 

Fabric Roll! of Exeter, 1330. 

NADHAcmA, ]N'avalia, buildings for the representation of a 
aearfight. 

Neck Mouldihos, those round the lower part of the capital 
See ffypotrackeUimi. 

Needle-work, the curious frame-work of timber and plaister 
with which many old houses are constructed. The term is used 
by Dr. Plot, in 1704, and appears to have been conUnon in 
his time. 

Nerves [^r. Nervures], the ribs and 
mouldings on the surface of a vault. 

Newel, Noel, or Nowel, [Fr. Noyau . 
d'escalier,] the column round which i 
the steps of a circular staircase wind. ' 
This column is sometimes continued 
through to the roof, and serves as 
a vaulting-shaft, from which the ribs 
branch off in all directions, as at Belsay 
Oastle : this may very well have given . 
the idea of fan-tracery vaulting. This ' 
term is also used for the principal 
post at the angles and foot of a stair- 
case. I 

Niche [I'r. Niche, Ital. Niccbia, Ger. 9lif4t,], a cavity or 
recess, for statues, &c. — Norman Niches are small and shallow, 
and generally retain the figures originaJly placed in them ; the 
arches are round, sometimes without shafts, but more frequently 
with them. — Early Enolisb Niches are seldom found single, 
except in buttreaees ; they are generally in a series, some- 
times with plain trefoil beads, sometimes with shafts, and some- 
times slope-sided. — Dboobatbd Nichsb are very various, but 
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^waya beautiful ; they may be divided into two claeees, — the 
first with oanopies, even with the wall or buttreaa in which 
th^ are set : the roof is either a plain arch, or, more frequently, 
groined in a very delicate and elegant man- 
ner ; — ^the second elass have projecting cano- 
pies of various forme, some triangular, omar 
mented with crockets and finials, and pinnacles 
on each «de, as at Magdalen church, Oxford"; 
others conical, like a small spire, also crock- 
eted ; and many other elegant varieties. — 
Pbspbndigular Nichbs are also very numerous, 
and in great variety of ehapea ^id sizes, some- 
times closely resembling the last style ; some 
with rich ogee canopies ; others conical, with 
numerous slender buttresses and pinnacles, as 
atMertou chapel, OxfordP; others with square- 
headed canopies, with or without battlements ; 
others with rows of the Tudor-flower instead si.uLcb«]'.,o.iocd. 
of a battlement, Sic. &c. 

NicMiED Ashlar, stone hewn with a sort of sharp hammer, 
instead of a chisel : this kind of work is also called " hammer- 
dreaaed." 

Nodi: this term occurs frequently in old accompts for the 
bosses. — " 101«- to John Budde, peyntor, for painting 57 AWt." 
Fabric RoUi of Ezeiar, 1467. 

Nook [Fr. Coin, B^duit], a comer ; a recess ; the internal 
angle formed by the side and face of the two contiguous arches 
of a recessed (or compound) arch. — WttUg. 

Norman AKCHrrBcruBB. — The Norman style is readily distin- 
guished from the styles which succeeded to it, by its general 
massive character, round-headed doors and windows, and low 
square central tower. The earher specimens of Norman work 
are remarkably plain : in the chapel in the White tower, the 
oldest part of the Tower of London, and one of the earliest 
authenticated specimens of Norman work in this country, the 
arches are plain, square edged, and entirely without ornament ; 
most of the capitals are plain cushion capitals, but three of 
them are ornamented ; one has the star-moulding on the abacus, 
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and a small cable-moulding under it. The bases are well formed 
in imitation of Homan. The masonry is wide-jointed P, but l^e 
workmanship is not rude. At a later 
period, towards the middle of the ISth 
century, fine-jointed majsonry began to 
be used, and omameats were more 
abundantly employed, and generally 
executed with more skill. The door- 
ways are generally very richly orna- 
mented, and of great depth, a& at 
Iffley church ■); the windows are of 
similar character, but smaller, and not *"""' '''■""" '""^•i'"'- 
usually so rich in ornament; and these are very frequently 
altered, or removed to make way for windows of a later style, 
while the original doorway is generally suffered to remain. 
Circular windows are sometimes used. The arches are gene- 
rally semi-circular ; but in the later specimens 
obtusely pointed. In the later period of this 
style, or period of tranfiition, which lasted 
tlux>ug^ a part of the twelfth centnry, and 
the earlier portion of the thirteenth, both 
round and pointed arches frequently occur in 
the same building: and it is observed by 
Mr. Bickman, that " it appears as if the 
ronnd and pointed arches were, for nearly a 
century, used indiscriminately, as was most 
consonant to the necessities of the work, or the 
builder's ideas '. The Norman steeple is almost kj<°p, wmicoikiK. 
invariably a maasive tower, seldom more than a square in height 
above the roof of the church, frequently ornamented by inter- 



P Plate 61. q Plats 36. 

' The Utter caiue probablf prevailed 
to K oonuderable extent in all the styles, 
in retaining a previous style in particulBr 
Instances long after it had gone otit of 
general use. Many good architectural 
antiquaries consider that the period here 
allowed by Mr. Ricktnan for the transi- 
tion is too long by fully one half. The 
fact, however, of rouitd-headed arches, 
to doorways espedally, being frequently 
found in buildings clearly of Early Eag- 
liih oharacter, u too commonly orer- 




looked. The student must be warned 
against considering " the shape of the 
arch as a very distinguishing feature of 
the different styles." (See Rickman, p. 60.) 
This is a very common and prevailing 
error, and it is difficult to prevail upon per- 
sons who have once taken up this notion 
to believe that it is erroneous; yet it is ez- 
ceedinKly common to Gnd arches of various 
forms In the same building, and evidently 
of the same age. It wotdd be endless to 
cite instances of this, m in fact it wmild 
be more difficolt to God a building in 
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secting arohes, and supported by flat buttresses : it is usually 
placed in the centre of the church, at the intersection of the 
transepts, when the plan is cruciform ; and this ground-plan is 
much the most frequent in Normandy. The west end of 
Norman churches is frequently richly ornamented with deeply- 
recessed arches to the doors and windows, with their appropriate 
mouldings, and the surface of the wall covered by shallow 
arcades, the arches of which sometimes intersect one another, 
so as to form perfect pointed arches^. It is often convenient 
to distinguish the styles by dates in connection with the reign- 
ing sovereigns ; thus we may, without impropriety, and with a 
close approximation to truth, consider the Norman style as 
terminating with the death of Henry II. in 1189, reckoning the 
reigns of Bichard Coeur de Lion, and John, as the period of 
Transition, and commencing the Early English style with the 
reign of Henry III. in 1216. 

Nosing, the projecting edge of a moulding, or drip; used 
principally to describe the projecting moulding on the edge of 
a step. 

Notches, the small arches between the corbels, or divisions 
of the corbel table ; these are at first square, or round-headed, 
afterwards pointed, triangular, or trefoiled^ — WheweU. 

Nunnery, a convent for nuns, called also a Mynchery: the 
triforium is sometimes so called, from its having been used as 
the gallery for the nuns to sing in, during the service, in some 
churches. 

NYMPHiBUM, grottos or buildings dedicated to the njrmphs. 

Obelisk [Lot. Obeliscus, Fr» Obelisque, Ital. Obelisco, Guglia, 
Ger. Dbdiff/], a tall square pillar, terminating in a pyramid, 
usually formed of a single block of stone sloping gradually 



which all the arches, of doors, windows, led almost immediately to the use of the 

&JC are of the same form, than the con- pointed arch, and eventually to the Gothic 

trary ; but it may be mentioned that flat style. The face of the wall in the inte- 

s^pnental arches occur in the Early £ng- rior is sometimes richly ornamented with 

li^ part of York, and at Salisbury ; and diaper work. Armorial bearings were 

in good Decorated work at Broughton, not introduced until a subsequent period. 

Oxfordshire, and many other churches The capitals and ornaments of this style 

in that neighbourhood. approach to Roman, of which they appear 

s Anoth^ feature of this style is the to be a rude imitation. The columns 

absence of vaults over large spaces, which are frequently ornamented in various 

were not introduced until near the close patterns, generally twisting round them, 
of the twelfth century, and seem to have t See Plate 28. 

U Q, 
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upwards: they were commonly placed on each side of the 
entrance to a temple by the ancient Egyptians. 

OcTosTYLE [Lat. Octastylos, Fr. Octostyle, Ital. Ottastylo, 
Ger, ^tfiiultg/], a portico having eight colunms in front. 

Odeum, a structure for the performance of music. 

CBci, banqueting halls in Roman houses. 

Offertory Bason, a large dish of silver, gold, latten, or other 
metal, used in receiving the offerings made at the time of cele- 
bration of the eucharist. The later custom of the English 
church seems to have been that the offertory bason, when not 
in use, should be placed upright against the screen at the back 
of the altars 

Ogee, &%JSihf, [Lat. Unda, Oyma reversa, Fr. Ogive, Gueule 
renvers^e. Talon, Ital. Onda, Gola torta, Ger. ^oj^Qd^mJ a mould- 
ing consisting of the combination of a round and hollow^ : also 
the name of an arch with a double curve, 
one concave, the other convex ^ In Gothic 
architecture the ogee moulding assumed 
several different forms at different pe- 
riods": 1. is Early English; ^. is used at 
all periods, but less frequently in the 
Early English than in the other styles; 
3. is Decorated ; 4. is late Perpendi- 
cular. 

OiLLETs, ®ttUtUii, ®^UHf or Eyelet-holes, small openings, or 
loop-holes, in castellated architecture. 

r The figures of Adam and Eve, with forms are of the first importance towards 

the serpent, representing the fall, are ascertaining the age of a building, al- 

common as ornaments on the offertory though the mouldings alone, detached 

basons of ancient date : they are usuaUy from all other features, are not always 

of bell-metal, cast in a mould : there is safe g^des to a precise date ; that is, the 

a specimen in Cassington church, Ox- mouldings may be somewhat in advance 

fordshire; and they are very frequently of the other forms and decorations, or 

met with, but unfortunately seldom to somewhat behind them in their progress 

be found in their proper place. towards the succeeding style, and there- 

s See Plate 62. fore it is very possible to miscalculate 

t See Arch, p. 18, fig. 16. dates by some few years when they are 

u The variations and progressive judged of by the sections of mouldings 

changes of other mouldings in Gothic alone ; yet it is always easy to say that 

architecture might be traced in a similar the mouldings are of a particular style, 

manner ; and this shews the importance and are good and pure, or early, or late, 

of attending to minute accuracy in draw- in that style ; and when seen in oonnec- 

ing the sections or profiles of mouldings, tion with the other parts of a building, 

which should always be drawn on a suffi- the date is generally manifest within a 

ciently large scale to shew the form of very few years. (See Plates 1, 57, 59, 

each part clearly and distinctly : these 61, 63, and 77*) 
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Opwthodomus ZFr. OpisthcKiome], the enclosed 8pa«e in the 
rear of a temple ; usually occupied as the treasury, or place 
to depout the sacred utensils, &c. 

Oratoet [Fr. Oratoire], a small apartment or chapel for 
private devotion. 

Orbs, (Srbjie, phiin circular bosses. 

Obchestra, the area of a theatre comprised between the lower 
range of seats and the proscenium. 

Obder ILat. Genera columnarum, Fr. Ordre, Ital. Ordine, 
Ger. ©aulatorbminflr ®aul«igalfungi SxnAmatt,], in classical archi- 
tecture, a column entire, consisting of base, shaft, and capital, 
with an entablature. There are usually said to be 6ve orders, 
the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite ; but the 
first and last, called the two Boman orders, are strictly varieties 
of the Doric and Corinthian, as their proportions are the same. 

Oroak, [_Lat. Organum, Fr. Orgues, Ital. Oi^ano, Ger. OrgtI.] 
This name appears to have originally signified any instrument 
of music ; but at an early period was confined to one specific 
instrument; this was, however, very different from that now 
in tise, and very much smaller^. In old parish accompta we 
find frequent mention of a pair of organs ; 
and wherever such are found, there are 
also frequent charges for repairing the 
bellows. The large instrumentB now in 
use were not put up in their present con- 
spicuous dtuation, in the place of the 
ancient roodloft, until after the Beforma- ' 
tjon. On the continent they were also 
introduced in the course of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries ; but are 
usually placed at the west end of the church. In this country, 
previously to the Beformation, the organ was frequently placed 
on the north side of the choir, or in the north transept, 




I Mention is inade of a very large " Monuments Franjais inMiU," ixim- 

Organ in the Abbejr church at Weitniin. menced in 1810, and completed in 1839, 

Iter in the tenth ceDRuy, but thef were which contains a storehouse of valuable 

Dot Gommonly used before the twelfth, apedmens of ancient art. " It ia also 

and even in the thirteenth and fcmrteeuth represented in folio 10 of the Chronicon 

they were luually of snuill dimensions. Nurembei^ense, printed in I4!I3, and is 

* This figure is borrowed from the commoii in prints subsequent to that pe< 

admirable voA of WiUemia, entitled Hod done in Gennany. In Henry VIII-'e 
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The small portable organs were also called Bbgals. There 
is one represented among the sculptures in the cornice of 
St. John's church, Cirencester, engraved by Carter (Plate 18), 
and another on the crozier of William of Wykeham, at New 
College, Oxford. 

" Orgues avait bien maniables 
A une seulle main portables 
Ou il mesmes souffle et touche." 

Roman de la Rose. 

Oriel, ®xloU, ©tgel, <&x^M, [Lot. Oriolum (Ducange),] a 
window projecting from the face of the wall ; frequently resting 
on brackets or corbel heads. The origin of this name has given 
rise to much controversy amongst antiquaries, and is still in- 
volved in obscurity y. Many curious passages occur in ancient 
writers, mentioning the Oriel as something diflTerent; but it 
appears always to have signified a recess or closet of some sort 2. 
The most conunon situations for windows of this kind are over 
a gateway, or on one side of the dais, or raised space at the 
end of the refectory, or dining-hall. These projecting windows 
do not usually occur until the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury *: in the halls of the mansions of that period, the Oriel is 

time they had double Regals, with two See also Fosbrooke^s British Monachism, 

rows of pipes which were made of tin.*' p. 326. and Dr. Ingram's Memorials of 

(Douce.) Oxford, Oriel College. The Pipe Roll 

7 See an interesting paper on this sub- of 18 Hen. III. A. D. 1234, gives the 

ject by W. Hamper, esq., ArchsBologia, charge expended '< in quadam Capella 

vol. xxiii. He observes that '* Oriel is a pulchra et deoenti fadenda ad caput 

term applied in the middle ages to the Orioli camere Regis in castro Herefordie, 

various objects enumerated in Sie follow- de longitudine xx pedum." The posi- 

ing classes : — tion of the Oriel itself is plainly declared 

I. A Pent-house. in an entry of the following year, on the 

II. A Porch, attached to any edifice. same record, though relating to another 

III. A detached Gate-house. castle; '*in uno magno OnoUo pulchro 

IV. An Upper Story. et competenti, ante ostium magno camere 

V. A Loft. R^s castro de Kenilworth faciendo, 

VI. A Gallery for minstrels." viU xvis. ivd." 

He then proceeds to cite instances of all These passages seem evidently to refer 

these uses of the term, and confii*ms to some kind of porch, probably similar 

Mr. Nares's statement that Oriel win- to that in Broughton Castle, engraved 

dows are not mentioned by any ancient in Skelton's Antiquities of Oxfordshire, 

writers, but the term is of modern intro- See also an elegant ess^ on the subject 

duction. of Oriels in Skelton*s Oxonia Antiqua, 

z Matt. Paris, 1261. '" Nisi in refec- vol. ii. p. 144, usually attributed to the 

torio vel Oriolo pranderet." Idem in pen of Dr. Copleston, the present learned 

Vitis Abbat. S. Albani, " Ut non in in- and estimable Bic^op of Lhmdaff, and 

firiharia, sed seorsim in Oriolo Monachi late Provost of Oriel college, 
infirmi carmen concedereut." Alibi, << Ad- a There is one at Lincoln which is 

Jaoet atrium nobilissimum in introitu, late in the fourteenth century; this is 

quod porticus vel Oriolum appellatur." the earliest that has been noticed. 
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the only window that commands a view of the outside, the other 
windows being too high from the floor. There are sometimes 
two oriels in the same hall. 

'* One of the novices appointed by the master read some part of 
the old and new testament in latin during dinner, having a con- 
venient place at the south end of the high table, within a beau- 
tiful glass window." Antient Rites of Durham. 

•* In her Oryall there she was, 
Closyd well with royall glas ; 
And wyd the windowes she open set. 
The sunne shone in at her closet." 

The Squire of IiO\ir Degr^. 

Ritson's Metrical Romances, vol. iii. 

Orlo, Ital.^ the plinth of the base of a column or pedestal. 

Orthostata, La^. See BvMress. 

Orthosttle, any straight range of columns ; a term suggested 
by Mr. Hosking in the place of Peristyle, which is frequently, 
but incorrectly, used in this senae. 

Ova, or Ovum. See Echinus. 

Over-story, ®b|}jitO¥ie, the clerestory, or upper story. 
*' Le Ovystorye." William of Worcester p. 222. 

OvoLo, or OvALo, [Lot. Echinus, 
Fr. Ove, Echine, Quart de rond, 
Itdl. Ovolo, Ger, SBulfi/] a quarter- 
round moulding. 

Palestra [Fr, Palestre, Ital, Palestra, Ger, RampffAule,], a 
building amongst the Greeks appropriated to the rehearsal and 
exhibition of gymnastic sports : called also Gymnasium. 

Palmettes, Fr.^ small ornaments resembling palm-leaves, 
carved on some Boman mouldings. This term appears to be 
sometimes used for the Acanthus. 

Panaches, Fr, See Pendentives. 

Panconcetti, Ital. See Bafters. 

Pane, the lights of a mullioned window ; the squares of glass ; 
the side of a tower, spire, or other building; sometimes used 
in the same sense as Panel. 

Panel *» ILat. Panellum, Fr. Panneau, Ital. Quadro, Ger. 
S<^i]i a compartment of a wainscot or ceiling, or the surface 

b Plates 68 and 69. 
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of a wall, &c.; sometimes eDolosing sculptured omamente. The 

arcades which 80 profusely ornamented the walls of buildings 

in the twelfth century appear to have 

gradually merged into panels in the 

thirteenth; and in the works of this 

and the following century we find them 

of a great variety of elegant forms, 

frequently bearing shields or scutcheons 

in the centre of the panel. In the 

fifteentli century panelling became so 

predominant, as frequently to spread 

over the whole surface of a building, both exterior and interior. 

In the sixteenth century it is chiefly employed in wood-work 

and at this period a representation of folds of linen, commonly 

called " the linen paneP is a favorite ornament ; which, with 

oUier similar ornaments, oontinued to be used during the early 

part of the seventeenUi century, but the prevalence of the 

Italian style gradually introduced the plain square recessed 

panels, which have continued almost to our own day. 

Paradise [Lot. Paradisue] : this name was formerly g^ven to 
a favorite apartment, as at Lekingfield, Yorkshire, "a little 
studying chamber, caullid Paradise^:'* also to a garden, as at 
Winchester, adjoining to the cathedral; and in Oxford the 
garden of the White-friars^ Monastery was so called, and still 
retains the name, though the monastery itself haa been long 
destroyed, and almost forgotten. 

Parados, the grand entrance of a Grecian theatre. 

Paradromacles, walks attached to the palseetra. 

pARAPffr<l [Lot. Pluteus, Fr. Parapet, Itat. Parapetto, Ger. 
Sru^OKdr,], an embattled, pierced, or solid wall, on the top of 
any building, usually about breast high : the balustrade round 
a terrace, or the roof of a Roman or Italian house, is sometimes 
BO called. Norman Parapets are generally plain, with some- 
times a narrow interval cut in them here and there. The Early 
English Parapets are generally plain, though sometimes panelled: 
during this period Battlemeuted Parapets began to be used". 

c Lelimd's Itinerary, i. 48 { and in parapet* are oaasionally pierced, and 

WreMil Caitle, i. 66. consiat oT n aertm of amall open archai, 

d Plate 70. B) Ht Chartrm and Ba^euz. 
e In Pianoe at the nine period the 
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The Decorated Parspete are frequently pierced in qoatrefoils, 
and other forms, Buch aa a waved line, the spiujeB of which are 
trefoiled, as on the south iront of the church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Oxford, and a somewhat eariier one round the tower of 
St. Mary's, Oxford, where the spire springa irom it : these 
parapets are veiy elegant, but rarely remain in good preserva- 
tion. In the Perpendicular style the pierced parapet is fre- 
quently very ornamental ; but the dividing lines are generally 
straight, and not so elegant as the wavy line of the previous 
style. Battlements are also commonly used in this style. 
pARAcrPADEs, Pabaotat^. See Antw and Pilaster. 
Paravent, JV. See Screen. 

Parclosb, or Pbuclose, the raised baek to a bench or seat 
of carved timber-work : the parapet round a gallery : a closet, 
screen, or partition. 

" And also tlie carpenters do covenant to make and set up finely 
and workmanly, a par-close of timber about an organ-loft, to stand 
over tbe west door of tbe aoid cbapel, according to pattern." 

Raoorda of Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. 
The name of Perclose seems also to have been given to tbe 
square space at the east end of an aisle, enclosed with screen- 
work, generally with an altar in it, and used as a chantry 
ohapel. 

"In 1500 a Perclose, or chapel, included with cancelli or lattices, 
was mode at the upper end of the south isle, like that in the 
north isle. Here was a gild of St. Anne, and images of St. Mar- 
tin, St. Mary, St. William of Norwich, St. Margaret, St. John, 
St. Christopber, St. Thomas, St. Anne, and St. Nicholas, with 
lights before them." 

BlomGeld'i Hiatra? of Norfdk, voL iv. p. 369, edit. 1806.r 
PAROETriNGB, Febgetting, Pkrgbn- 
TNo, a term used for plaister-work of 
various kinds : a particular sort of 
ornamented plaister, with patterns 
raised or indented upon it, was much 
used both in the exterior and inte- 

city of Norwich. 
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nor of houses in the Elizabethan style : it often has a very 
rich effect *>. 

•• Et solvit WiUielmo Blyth, Roberto Gobett, pro le pergenyng et 
weschyng ecclesise de Fynkhall, cum xii«. solutis pro calke et 

calce xxvi*." 

Compocus Domini Roberti Werdall Prions de Fynkall, 1488-9. 

** Paid to John Bevifl for pergetting and blanchyng, Ss." 

Fabric Roll to the Hall at Pittington in 1450. 

Parloub, ]Patlot» [Lot. Locutorium, Fr. Parloir, Itai. Parla- 
torio, Ger. Q>iftcApMm, fB(fbdb)fanmar/ %B0|»tt)immar/] a room for 
the reception of visitors : the speke-house of some old accounts ; 
the part of a monastery allotted for the monks to speak with 
their relations or friends. 

** The Parlour, the place where merchants used to utter their virares, 

standing betwixt the chapter-house and the church door." 

Antient Rites of Durham. 

Parvisb [Ijot. Parvisium, (Paradisus, Ducange,) Fr. Parvis], 
the porch of a church : also the small room over the porch in 
some churches, used as a school, a library, or a record room : 
the term is also used by the French for the open space at the 
west end of a cathedral or large church, or a similar space at 
the end of either of the transepts. The court of the hundred, 
and other law courts, were formerly held in the Parvis ». It 
was probably the same division of a cathedral at the west end 
as was sometimes called the galilee. 

" A ifbetjeant at laio bare anD iotee, 
VM I)al» oft^n ieen at tj^e i^atbtoe/' 

Ghauoer. 
** Placitantes tunc se divertunt ad Parvisium** 

Fortescue de laud. Leg. Ang. cap. 61. 
** Venditis in Parvisio libellis." Matt Paris, an. 1260. 

b This term is still used in some dis- fact may be clearly gathered. Dugdale 

tricts, though in a somewhat different mentions the << Pervyae of Pawles.** The 

sense, being applied to the coarse plaister- custom of teaching children in the porch 

ing used for the inside of smoke-flues, &c. is of very early or^n ; it is distinctly 

i Gervase, in his Description of Can- mentioned by Matthew Paris in the time 

terbury Cathedral, speaking of the south of Henry III. (fd. 798.) 
door or porch, says that « aU the differ- For a curious illustration of this word, 




relates an anecdote, from which the same the Pervise exercises of Academique ori- 
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Paschal ; Cerius Pasghalis : this term will be best explained 
by the following extract from the Antient Bites of Durham. 
The opening in the roof mentioned in this extract still exists in 
the roof of the nine altars. 

" Also there was a handBome monument belonging to the church, 
called the Paschal, which used to be set up in the Quire, and 
there to remain from Maunday Thursday to the Wednesday after 

Ascension day And on the height of the said Candlestic 

or Paschal of Latten, was a large pretty flower, being the principal 
flower, which was the seventh candlestick. The Paschal in lati- 
tude contained almost the breadth of the Quire, in longitude it 
extended to the height of the lower vault, whereon stood a long 
piece of wood, rcachiag within a man's length to the uppermost 
vault or roof of the church, upon which stood a great long 
aquared taper of wax, called the Paschal, having a fine conve- 
nience through the said roof of the church to light the taper. 
. In conclusion, the Paschal was esteemed to be one of the rarest 
monum^ts in England." 

Frequent charges occur in parish accompts for the Paschal 
taper. 

Payde for the Font Taper and the paschal taper 6s. 7d." 

Received at Ester 1558 for the pascall lyghte 34^." 

Accounts of St. Helen's, Abingdon. Archaeol. voL i. 

Pastas, the vestibule of a house, or pronaos of a temple. 
Pastoral Staff. See Or^ier^. 

Patand, )^atin, the horizontal pieee <jf timber on the top of 
the open-work of a Gothic screen, &c. 

" Reredoses of timber, with patands of timber." 

Beauchamp Monument. 

Paten IFr. Patere], a small plate or salver used in the 
celebration of the eucharist : it was so formed in ancient 
times as to fit the chalice, or cup, as a cover; and was fre- 
quently made of gold or silver, but quite as often of latten, or 
other more conunon materials. 

Patera IFr. Patere], the representation of a cup or round 
dish in bas-relief, used as an ornament in friezes, &c. From 

gin, the same in Law that those exercises be extracted here, but wiU be found in 

in Oxford are, called Pervisias or sittings Todd's Illustrations of Oower and Ghau- 

general in the Scholes in the afternoon,*' cer, p. 246. 

&c. The whole passage is too long to ^ Plate 32. 
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ouBtom many flat ornaraenta are now 
called Pateras which have no real re- 
semblance to cups or dishee. This term 
ia also applied to the flat square orua- 
ments frequently used in cornices in the 
Perpendicular style of Gothic >. 

Paviuon, a fimaU insulated building. 

Pax, a small plate, usually of silver, with a handle at the 
back, and a representation of the Crucifixion in embossed figures 
on the face. The asctilum pacta being abrogated, from the con- 
fitsion to which it gave rise, the Pa^e was introduced, which a 
deacon offered to the people to kiaa, successively, at the con- 
oluaion of maaa'"; and this waa called the "kias of peace.'' It 
is ofien confounded with the pix, but is quite distinct firom it. 
A book, containing the New Testament, or the Epistles and 
Gospels, with a representation of the Ci))ss on the cover, was 
sometimes used as a Pax : n^iich was also, called the oaaUatoty, 
and occasionally jKMjJretfo, or deascvlatorimn. It woa not always 
of ailver, for in an inventory of the gooda of the Prior of Holy 
Island, in 1 348, quoted by Mr. Raine, three tablets For the Pax 
mode of copper (tabulse pro Poca de oupro) are enumerated ; 
sometimea the Pax was a folding tablet." 

" Also the Goapeller carried a marvellonB fair book having the 
Epietles and Goepela in it, and layed it on the altar ; which book 
had on the outside of the covering the picture of our Saviour 
Christ, all of silver of goldsmith's work, aU parcel gilt, very fine 
to behold ; which book did serve for the Pax in the mass." 

Antlmt RiMa of Diuhnm. 

Pectoral Gross, a small plain croaa worn upon the breast by 
bishops, abbots, &c. When in presence of the patriarch, or 
chief bishop, out of respect to him the cross was concealed, and 

1 As on Bishop BeckiagUii's CluuLUy, vra aTlsrwords (to prevent wanlonnen 
Wells Catliednl, Plate 29. and to make the n 

R> See Matthew Puis; Osculiun, ii 



Jacob's Imw Dictionary { Fosbrooke on of wood or metal (with Chrut's piclur 
Monachism, p. 66. thereon) was made, and stdemnly teo 

Anno. 1654. M&rin priino. dered to all peraoni to Um. This « 



Item. For a Pu, copper and gilt, live called the ptar or peant, to shew the 

shillings.] " Greet one another," taith unity and amity of all there assemhled, 

St. Paul, "vich an holy kiu," on which who (though not immediately} by the 

words of the apoitle the Pax had its proxle of the Fax kissed one anotiier— 

original. This ceremony, perfonned in Fuller's Chimh Ulnory. 
the primiHve timet and (aitorn mhoMm, 
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the ribbon only, by which it wa« suBpended round the neck, 
displayed to view. 

Pedeotai. [Lot. Podium, Fr. Piedestail, Socio, ^ 
Ital. Piedestilo, Basamento, Ger. Untcrfag,], a 
square body, on which colimme, &c. are placed: 
it is divided into bate, or lower mouldinge ; 
dado, or die, the plain central space ; and sur- 
base, or upper mouldinge ; these last are some- 
times called the cornice, or cap, of the pe- j 
destal. 

Pbdiuent, originally the terminatioQ of a roof slanting both 
ways from its central line or ridge, forming a triangular iigm^e ; 
afterwards used in the front of buildings, wid over doors, vrin- 
dows, &c. sometimes rounded at the top, or broken off. 

Pbgha, Lot. See Soodlo/i. 

Pklb-toweh. See Pile-tower. 

Pend, a Scotch term for a vaulted stone roof°. 

Pengtralb, the most sacred part of a Roman temple. 

PendantP [Lot. Pendens, Fr. Cul de Lampe, Queue], a sculp- 
tured ornament hanging from a Gothic roof, either of atone or 
wood; chiefly used in the latest, or Perpendicular style, and 
generally sculptured in the most beautiful and delicate manner : 
in stone roofs the pendants usually form the key-stones, and 
are a substitute for bosses. 

PENDENTlTBa, pENTENTS, [^Fr. FoUTches, ; 

Panaches,] the arches across the angles of : 
a square, forming an octagon, and support- ' 
ing a dome or spire: much used in Byzan- 
tine and Gothic architecture; called also 
Squinohes, (see the word Sqvmch.) In 
ancient writings the word Pendent is also 
oaed to «gnify the springers of arches 
which rest on shafts or corbels, particu- 
larly those of a timber roof 

"The pillars and chapitreU that the arches 

and pemknts shall rest upon shall be alto- 

gedir of Free-stone, wrought trewly and 

newly as hit ought to be." 

Contract for Fotheringfaay. 
o Orose'i Antiquities of Scotland, i. 66. 
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Pentastvle, a portico of five oolumns. 

Pebcr, Ifink, l^tartl). an old English term for a bracket: a 
Pearcher was the name frequently g^ven to the large wax 
candles used in churches. 

Pbrche, Fr. See Clustered Colmtm. 

Perclobe. See Parelose. 

Pergenyng. See Pargettmg. 

Ferovla, the gallery or balcony of a Roman houee. 

pBRiACTi, the revolving scenes of a Grecian theatre. 

Pbribolus, the circuit or wall enclosing a temple. 

Peridbome, Fr., the space or gallery between the oolumns 
and the wall of a peripteral temple. 

Pemptebai. [^Lai. Peripteros, Fr. P^riptfere, Ital. Perittera, 
Gw. ®hi "SxmftX 3llttfl(Vim[Krfl«8d,], the fourth order of temples, 
according to Vitruvius, having oolumns all round the exterior 
of the cella ; either round or oblong with six oolumns in front. 

pERiBTYLE {Lai. Peristylium, Fr. Peristyle, Ittd. Periatylio, 
Loggiato, Ger, Pmflptt], a court, square, or cloister, in Greek 
and Boman houses and temples, with a colonnade round it in 
the interior : also the colonnade itself surrounding such a space ; 
but incorrectly used for a straight range of columns merely. 

Pbhpbndicular Style, (Hickman.) This term includes the 
Florid, or Tudor style of Gothic, which forms the later division 
of it. The windows aiford the most striking character of this 
style ; and the eye at once distinguishes it from any other, by 
observing that the mulUons are continued 
through the head of the window, and that 
perpendicular lines prevail throughout all 
the tracery. The windows in the early 
and better part of this style are large and < 
lofty, divided by horizontal transoms into 
two or three parts. The windows of 
William of Wykeham have a peculiarly 
elegant character, distinct from any 
others, being generally very lofty in pro- 
portion to their breadth, with a well- 
proportioned arch ; they belong to the 
earlioBt period of Perpendicular worki: 
the windows of this style soon became more 
q See Plate 101. 




m Coilt^e. OiIoH. 
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brood, less lofty, and the arch more and more depressed, until 
the style became quite debased, and the siiuare-headod window 
prertuled almost universally. The four-centred arch is generally 
charactoristic of this style, and In the latter period of it almoet 
anirersa], but not invariable ; as amongst the ornamental parts 
of oioheB, &c. arches of almost every form may be found : an 
ogee ait^ is not unfrequently osed in late Perpendicular work, 
but prin<^>ally for the heads of small doorways, &o. — The door- 
ways^ of this style have usually a square head over the arch, 
and the spandril generally filled with some 
ornament : in the interior an ogee cajiopy 
is sometimes used, instead of the square 
head ; or the panelling, which forms one 
of the m(M(t striking marks of this style, i^ > | | 
is continued quite to the arch". The 
whole surface of the walls, both within 
and without, is sometimes covered with 
panelling, which produces a rich and 
exuberant, but somewhat frittered and 
tawdry effect. Domical roofs to the turrets are also charoc- 
teristJc of this style, as at King's college chapel. Another 
ornament peculiar to this style is the figure of an angel with 
expanded wings supporting a shield, or as a corbel, or a row of 
them in a cornice : the rose and portcullis of Henry the Seventh 
also very frequently occur: the ornament called the Tudor- 
flower, resembling an oak or strawberry leaf, is also frequently 
found as a finish to the cornice of rich screen-work, or over 
niches, &c. as in St. Mary's, Oxford'. The Perpendicular style 
commenced in the latter part of the fourteenth century, ^n- 
vailed throughout Uie fifteenth, and in the early part of the 
sixteenth. 

PERPENT-errONB, l^tipcntier, ^ttf^ti, [Lat. Diatoni, tV. Pierres 
a deux paremens, Itai. Diatoni, Ger, SDurdbbfn&er, JSin&t^ttne/], a 
long stone, intended to reach through a wall ; the same with 
what are now usually called bond-stones, bonders, or throughs, 
except that bond-stones and bonders do not always reach 
entirely through the whole thickness of the wall, as perpent- 




r Plate at 



• As at Sfaerbome, Dorsetshire, Plate 6. Jloaer. 



t Plates 19 and S2. See also Tudar. 
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Etones probably were intended to do ; they are used where 
rough stone walls are faced with ashlar, and are inserted at 
intervals for the purpose of more securely tying the ashlar to 
the backing, or general stone-work. 

Pkrpbtm- WALLS, walls built with 
solid blocks of squared stone, as 
distinguished from a rough stone 
wall faced with ashlar : also walls ■ 
built at right angles with the mi 
walls of a building, projecting and < 
forming divisions, as in the tran- 
septs of Lincoln cathedral, &o. 
" And to the two respoondB of the 
ettid Qwere aholl be two perpeyn- 
walU joining of free-stone clene ' 
wrought; that is to say, one 
on either nde of the myddel 
Qwere dore." " ■~-~,^ , J . . , 

Contract (or Fotharlnghay. 
pERSLANs [Fr. Persans], figures used as columns by the 
ancient G-reeks, sometimes considered as foniuDg a distinct 
style. See Caryatides. 

Pbwb [Fr. Bancs, Ital. Banco di 
ehiesa, Ger. JKnfem^dl,], the seats 
in churches ; these were not en- 
closed before the Heformation, but 
were open seats, or fixed benches 
of wood with backs ; the ends are 
frequently raised, and are then called 
poppies, (Pkte 73.) These seats are 
still occasionally found in country ^ 
churches, though they are fast dis- 
appearing before the improvemmte of cn-oni., Nwh—noMUr.. 
modem times'. 

t In a (en recent iDitancea, however, are uiually neither pews nor benches, 

thay bave been reaured with much goad but heapa <d diain, vhich are let out to 

taiM, ai in Ewelme church, Oxibrd^ire, blre during the lerrioe. The cusum of 

undw the direction and diiefly at the having lucli open ma,U or t>eaclies in 

expense tf the late Dr. Burton, and at churchea ia however of earljr date, ai 

St. Ijaurence, Eveaham, Longparish, they are mentioned in b synod of Exeter 

Hanta, &c. &c. On the continent there in 1287, and are alluded to by Diirandui, 
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9>fD^c, Ger. See Janih. 

%>^l, Ger. See Torus. 

Phanb, or Fane. See Vcme. 

Phabos, Lot. \Fr, Phare], a light-house. 

Piazza, Itai.^ an open space for public walks, frequently sur- 
rounded by colonnades. 

PiBR [Lot. Pila, Fr. Pile, Itai. Pila, Crer. f8ru*cn|)fHlar,], a 
massive pillar : this term is generally used for the columns in 
Norman and Gothic architecture, but it is properly one of con- 
struction, implying strength to support or resist pressure, as 
the piers of a bridge. The solid masses between the doors and 
windows of a buildmg are also called piers. See Shaft and Pillar ^ 

PiER-ABCHEs, archos supported on piers (or pillars), between 
the centre and side aisles. — WhetoeU. 

PiETBE, Ital,y stones. See Masonry, 

PiLASTBB [Lot. Parastata, Fr. Pilastre, Ital. Pilastro, Ger. 
fMIo^CT/ (^imtffgc Gtu^Ctl/], a flat pillar or pier placed against 
a wall. See Antw, 

PiLATiM, Lat. See Arcade, 

PiLB-TowEB, or Pblb-tower. This term is peculiar to the 
northern parts of the kingdom ; it seems to have been a small 
tower capable of serving the purposes of defence against any 
sudden marauding expedition : they are constantly to be found 
mentioned in the villages on the Scottish borders, and probably 
the inhabitants took refuge in them as a matter of course when- 
ever the Scots made an irruption, and there defended themselves 
if attacked, or waited till the enemy were gone. Church towers 
appear to have been frequently used for the same purpose. 

as used in his time. In the parish ac- long after the Reformation." Warton's 

oompts of St. Margaret's, Westminster, Kiddington, p. 6. 

for the year 1509, is this entry : ** Many monuments are covered with 

'< Item, of Sir Hugh Vaughan, knight, seates or pewes, made high and ectaie^ for 

for his part of a pew, 68. 8d.** G^n- parishioners to sit or sl^pe tn, a fashion 

Ueman's Magazine, vol. Ixiz. p. 838. of no long continuance, and worthy of 

but it by no means follows that this pew reformation.*' Weever's Funeral Monu- 

was enclosed; the word pew or pewe was ments, p. 701, edit. 1631. 

constantly used at that period for what '^ The Patron was always indulged 

we should now call an open seat ; and with a stall and desk in the chancel or 

enclosed pews were not in general use choir just within the screen. The most 

before the middle of the seventeenth cen- antient notice of this distinction that I 

tury: they were for a long period con- can at present recollect, occurs in some 

fined to the family of the patron. injunctions directed by ^e learned bishop 

'* Pews, according to the modem use Grosthead (Grosteste) to his diocese oH 

and idea, wJ^th destroy ihe beauty of our Lincoln about the year 1240.*' Warton^s 

parochial ehurehes, were not known till Kiddington, p. 6. 
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Pillar [Lat. Pila, Fr. PiHer, Poin9on, Itai. Piliere, Oolonelli, 
Ger. %^f<iUt, QanU,] : this term is frequently used as synonymous 
with column, but is distinguished from it by not preserving the 
proportions of the regular orders. It is the word used in the 
contract for Fotheringhay ; and is perhaps a better term than 
either shafts or piers, for the columns in a Gothic building; 
shaft being already employed in a somewhat different sense in 
Grecian architecture, and pier seeming to imply something more 
massive, as the piers of a bridge, or the massive pillars of the 
Romanesque styles. Norman pillars are very massive, generally 
round, but sometimes square, hexagonal, or octagonal, frequently 
ornamented with spiral bands and mouldings, and often small 
semi-cylindrical shafts attached to them^. Early English pillars 
are composed of an insulated column, surrounded by slender 
shafts, the material of which is commonly of Purbeck marble, 
and they are generally divided in the middle by bands ^. Deco- 
rated English pillars are composed of a cluster of slender round 
shafts, not standing detached from each other, as is common 
in the Early English style, but closely united, and the whole 
pier is of a lozenge form : in small churches a plain multangular 
pillar is very common throughout both these styles, and some- 
times in the following: the age of this can only be distinguished 
by the number and form of the mouldings in the capital. 
Perpendicular pillars are distinguished chiefly by their lighter 
appearance, arising from an alteration in the shape, being much 
thinner between the arches ; and the mouldings frequently run 
from the base round the arch, without any capital. 

** The pilers, with the arches and the clerestory." 

Ck>ntract for Catterick Church. 

PiNAcoTHECA (Vitruvius), [JPV. Cabinet de Tableau, Itai. Gal- 
leria da Quadri, Ger. JBittcrfool, SBHbcrgaliarU, 9)taac0t|>rf;] Picture 
Gallery. The splendid building lately erected at Munich for 
this purpose is called by its ancient name. 

Pinnacle y [Lat. Pinnaculum, Fr. Faite, Pinacle, Aiguille, 
Itid. Pinnacolo, Ger. ®{|)f(l;], a pointed termination to towers, 

tt Plate 83. It may be noticed that at the Temple Church, Salisbury, and 
although the pillars or columns appear Winchester. For an interesting account 
so much lighter in the Gothic styles than of the progressive changes in the form of 
in the Norman, and frequently are so, Oothic pillars or shafts, see Froude*8 Re- 
yet in many cases the Norman piers are mains, voL il. p. 36ft-S69. 
actually encased by the Gothic shafts^ as x Plate 84. 7 Plate 71* 
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tnrretfl, battrowoa, &e. which came into me with vaulted roofs, 
in »d of ^le buttreaMB, to reaiat ttte pressure, and their raagoi- 
tnde hore relaticm to the dimeneiona of the vault. 
Norman bnildingg have eometimes smaU turrets at 
the oomers, which may be oonindered as pinnacles ; 
at first they had merely a oonioal capping, after- 
wurde became polygonal, and ribbed at the angles ; 
th^ are, however, rarely found in this style. In the 
Early English style of the thirteenth century, as 
the use of vaulted roofs increased, they became 
more common. In the Decorated style they are 
sometimes beeiutilully clustered together, as round 
the base of the spire of St. Mary's church, Oxford. 
In the Perpendicular style they abound; and are < 
frequently used merely for ornament, an elegant example of 
which is tumisfaed by the niches at the end of the north transept 
of Merton college chapel, Oxford. 

" Adorned with &ven piimaclea covered with lead." 

Survey of Ridunond Palace, 1649. 
These were turrets, with ogee-sbaped tops. 

"RnnaCTdum aive Spera." William of Wimxiater. 

PiBcaNA ^, Lot. [Fr. Piscine, Ital. Piscina, Ger. SBafferdflKer, 
^offcrlbnfni,], a niche on the south side of the altar in Soman 
Catholic churches, containing a small basin 
and water-dnun, through which the priest, 
emptied the water in which he had washed 
his hands »; also that in which the chalice 
had been rinsed; and if any of the wine 
prepared for the sacrament had by some 
accident been rendered impure, and unfit 
for the purpose, it was also poured away 
through the piscina. These niches fre- 
quently have a shelf axax>aB them, which 
was sometimes used as a credence : they ' -^^, 
are also frequently double, especially in the ^-^ 
Itaga churches. Piscina is the term used 

I Plate 73. 

■ The cuBtam oC WBabing the hands than the thirteenth centuiy, when tiief 

befcse the oaromuiiion wtu one of very appear to have been very geoeiBlly in- 

bigb antiquity: yet we rarely find the trodneed; and after that linie to have 

piicina in our churcha of an earlier dMe been a " " *"'' '' — " — 
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by Durandus^, and other ancient authors of high authority ; but 
these niches are called by a variety of names. Lawxkry is a 
term frequently used, and on equally good authority, as in the 
contract for Catterick church, ^^ an awter and a La/oatary 
accordant;^ and in the catalogue of furniture for the Boyal 
Ghapel at Eltham, 6th Henry VIII., towels are mentioned *' for 
the altar and for the Lavatorie^^.''^ In ancient missals the terms 
Sacrarium and Lavacrum are also used as synonjrmous with 
Piscina. 

Pix, Pyx, Pyxis, [JPV. Ciboire,] a silver or gold vessel, of a 
circular form, and with a lid or cover, in 
which the eucharistic wafer was reserved 
for communicating the sick^. 

The name of Pix was also applied to 
a casket for reUques. In an inventory 
of the priory of Durham, made in 1446, 
are enumerated 

" ij pixides argenteae et deannatse pro pul- 
vere: videlicet una plana et alia in- 
Bculpta cum verbis Benedictus Deus in 

doniB Bills " Aahmoleui Maamun, Oxford. 

There was also within the shrine of St. Cuthbert at Durham a 
box to receive the contributions of visitors, called the pix of 
St. Cuthbert. 

The term is also used for the boxes in which deeds, or other 
parchments and papers, are kept. 

altar. In English churches, where the ancient MS. of Injunctions for the Dio- 

private altars have been destroyed, the cese of Lincoln (preserved in the Bod* 

risdna generally remains to mark the leian Library), a provision is made for 

situation where each was placed, and such churches as were without a piscina, 

there were frequently many in the same A hole in the pavement by the altar was 

church. We oocasionallv find them of to be the substitute. (Gent.*s Mag., v<d. 

Norman character, though comparatively Ixiz. p. 838.) 

seldom : there are two in Romsev church, c Vide Gent.*8 Mag., June 1837, p. 592. 

Hants, one in the crypts of Gloucester d Anciently in me English church, 

cathedral, a fine one in St Martin's, before the Reformation the Pyx was sus- 

Leicester, Ryarsh church, Kent : that in pended over the high altar, within a 

Jesus coU^ chapel, Cambridge, is of tabernacle or shrine in the form of a 

Transition character, approaching nearly Dove or Pelican, under a rich canopy, 

to Early English. and surrounded by lights. Splendid spe- 

b « Prope altare etiam quod Christum cimens of the ancient Pyx may be seen 

significat collocatur piscina sen lavaonun, among the old plate of Corpus and New 

in quo manus lavantur." Durandi Ra- colleges, Oxford, commonly but errone- 

tionale. ouslv called salt-cellars: there is also a 

Similar directions are given in the small plain one preserved in the Ash- 
rubrics of the Roman Missals. In an molean Museum. 
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Plaister ILat. Tectorium, Fr. Enduit, Ital. Intonaco], a oom- 
position of lime and sand for covering the face of a wall. 
See Parffettinff* 

Plan of a Building, the ground-plan only: often, but incor- 
rectly, used for the Design. 

Planceer IFr. Plancher], the soffit or ceiling of a cornice in 
Classic architecture. The French word also signifies a floor. 

Planes op Decoration. — It has been pointed out by Mr. Willis 
and Professor Whewell, that in Gothic buildings there are 
always several successive planes of decoration, frequently orna- 
mented in a different manner: in some of the foreign cathedrals 
this is carried so far as to give them almost the appearance 
of being enclosed with net-work: in some instances, as at 
Strasburgh and at York, the same window has tracery of two 
different forms at different thicknesses of the wall, or different 
planes of tracery ; this gives a very rich effect, but at the same 
time a confused appearance. 

Plat-band [Lot. Fascia, Fr. Plate-bande, Itdl. Fascia, Ger. 
^lottc,], a square moulding, whose projection is less than its 
height or breadth: the upper member of a pier or column 
from which an arch springs: the lintel of a door or window 
is also sometimes called by this name. 

Plinth [ia#. Plinthis, Plinthus, Fr, Plinthe, Socle, Ital, Plinto, 
Ger. |>lmt|^c, Safcl,], the square solid under a pedestal or wall: 
the plain part under the mouldings of the base of columns, &c. 

Pluteus, Lot,, the wall which was sometimes made use of to 
close the intervals between the columns of a building : also the 
parapet or balustrade. 

Podium, a continued pedestal, or basement, a dwarf wall used 
as a substructure for the columns of a temple, &c. 

Pointal, P01N90N, Fr. See King-post. 

Pointed Style, the name applied by Mr. Hope, and some 
other writers, to that usually called Gothic. 

PoiTRAiL, Fr. See Lintel. 

PoLE-PLATE, in carpentry, a sort of smaller wall-plate laid on 
the top of the wall and on the ends of the tie-beams of a roof. 
See Boo/. 

PoMEL, a knob or ball, finishing the top of a pinnacle or 
spire. 
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Pont, [Ft. Ponte, Ital, Ponte, Oer. {BmtfcO See Bridge. 

PoppiE, PoppY-HBAD, )Poop» the high end of a seat, or reading- 
desk >. These form a conspiouous part of the beautiful carved 
wood-work with which our churches were furnished in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, some fragments of which remain 
in most instances, though the greater part has unfortunately 
been destroyed by the bad taste of a succeeding age, much ot 
it even in our own times. The poppies frequently consisted of 
figures of angels, or of men, birds, or animals : in the chancel 
of Gumnor church, Berks, there are a series of poppies, which 
represent the implements used in the crucifixion of our Saviour, 
the cross with the ladder leaning against it, the crown of 
thorns, &c. &c. 

" A pair of desks of timber, poppies, seats, sills, planks, &e." 

Cotitraot, R. Earl of Warwick. 

PoBCH [iflrf. Portions *», Fr, Porche, Portail, Ital. Portico, 
Qer. ^cllki']t a covered way, at the entrance of a building, ori- 
ginally the same as Portico. Norman porches are small and 
shallow, and the outer doorway is sometimes more richly orna- 
mented than the inner one. Many Norman porches and door- 
ways are preserved, some of which are very fine specimens, 
as Sherborne, Dorsetshire, Gastle Ashby, Northamptonshire, 
Malmesbury Abbey, Wilts, &c. &c. — Early English porches 
are larger than the Norman, and have frequently a small room 
over the porch, generally used as a muniment room ; the roof 
between this and the lower part of the porch is often richly 
groined. There are large and splendid porches of this style at 
SaUsbury and Lincoln. Small plain porches of this style are not 
uncommon in country churches, as St. Gileses, Oxford, Oreat Tew 
and Middleton Stoney, Oxfordshire; the south side of Grantham 
church, Lincolnshire, &c. : the west end of St. Alban^s Abbey 

a Plate 73. being frequently made of the North or 

b The Latin word Pordcus, at used Soutn Portico; (see History of Ely, p. 18.) 

by the middle-age writers, is applied not but Mr. Wilkin explains this by the 

merely to what we now call the Porches, plan of Melbourne church, Derbyshire, 

but to the division at the west end, called where the Porticus is subdivided into 

also the Galilee, and perhaps sometimes three parts, north, souUi, and middle, 

synonymous with the Parvise. See an each with its separate groined roof, and 

Essay on this subject by Mr. Wilkin, in divided by walls : ^is is a common ar- 

the ArchsBologia, vol. xiii. pp. 290, 308. rangement in all large churches and 

Bentham considers it as synonymous with cathedrals ; the north and south Portico 

the Side Aisles of the church, mention being under the two western towers. 
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church also has a fine one. — ^Decorated porches : Mr. Biokman 
observes that ^^ there are not many of these remaining,^ and 
tibis is probably true, ewniparaJti'odji ; they are, however, fre- 
quently to be met with in those districts where the Decorated 
style abounds, as in the north of Oxfordshire <^, &c. — Perpen- 
dicular porches are very numerous, and in great variety, fre- 
quently panelled over, or covered with niches : that of St. Peter's 
church, Oxford**, is a curious and early specimen of this style «. 

The small chapels or chantries between two pillars of a 
cathedral were also called porches. 

" At the east end of the north alley of the quire, betwixt two pillars 
opposite one to the other, was the grandest Forck called the 
anchorage; having in it a very elegant rood, with the most 
exquisite pictures of Mary and John, with an altar for a monk 
to say daily mass." Antlent Rites of Durham. 

"And in the north side of the chirche the said Will. Harwoode 
shall make a porche : the outer side of clene ashler, the inner side 
of rough stone, conteyning in length xii fete, and in brede as 
the botrasse of the said body wol soefire ; and in hight according 
to the isle of the same side, which (with) resonable lights in 
aither side, and with a square embattailment above." 

Contract for Fotheringhay. 

In the early ages of the Christian church it was customary 
to bury persons of rank, or of eminent sanctity, in the church 
porch; none bemg aUowed to be buried within the church 
Itself. When the rigour of this rule first began to be relaxed, 
it was ordered by the canons of King Edgar, that none but 

e St. Michael's, Oxford ; Bloxham, Ad- « In the church pordi parts of the 
derbiuy, Middleton Cheney, (a singular services of baptism, marriage, and church- 
spedmen, with a high pitched stone roof, ing of women, wete performed : there 
under which is an open arch with a sort d was fi«quently a stoup or basin of holy 
tracery above it, of Decorated character, water in the comer of the porch, corn- 
supporting the roof;) also at Broughton, monly on the right side of the diurch 
Great Rollright, Swerford,Wroxton, and door: when large, there is sometimes a 
Great Milton, all in Oxfordshire ; the confessional in the porch, as at Redch'ff 
latter has a groined roof, and a room church, Bristol. 

over it: at Chipping-Norton, Oxon, there There are many wooden porches re- 
is also a fine specimen, the form of which maining, principally of the Perpendicular 
is hexagonal, with a good groined roof, style, but occasionally eariier, as at War- 
and room over ; this is, however, rather blington, Hants, (Plate ^4) ; they are 
of Transition character ; Culworih, Far- generally enclosed about half way up the 
thingho, and Chacomb, in Northampton- sides, but open in the upper parts, and 
shire; on the north side of Grantham ornamented with mullions and feaUiered 
churdi, Lincolnshire, &c &c. heads like a screen : they have frequently 

d Plate 75. ridbly-carved barge-boanls. 
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good men and religious Bhoitld be buried in ohurohes, aa only 
■wwiliy of such aepulture. — (Staveley, p. S63.) 

PoRTODLLiB, yotttliolli*. a frame of iron or wooden bars, that 
dides up and down through grooves out in the stone of the 
gateway of a oastle, to protect the 
gate in case of an assault : it f 
the badge of the house of Ijanoae- ' 
ter, and borne by the Tudor kings 
as the representatives of that family, 
and representations of it are fre- 
quent in buildingB of that age. 
The Somerset family bear it as 
their crest, as descendants of John 
of Gaunt. 

" And Portchollit sttong, at every gate." Lydgata'a Troy. 

PoRTioo [Lot. Porticus, JV. Portique, Ital. Portico, Oer. 
Porttt, GanlatfiOng,], a series of columns at the end, or project- 
ing from the side, of a building : it is called tetra ttyU, if of 
four columns ; hexa etyle, if of six ; octo ttyle, if of eight. 

PoBTUB, Lat. [Fr. Porte, Ital. Porta]. See Door. 

PosTicuM, Posticus, [JV. Porte de derriire. Face de derri^re, 
Jtal. Porta di dietro, Frontespicio di dietro, Ger. ^itlntf)ur, 
^tnfVenfe,], the portico at the back of a temple: also the 
back door or entraiice. 

PosTEBN, a small gate in the wall of a oastle or fortified city. 

PoOTB [Fr. Poteaux, Piliera, Ital. Pali, Ger. Pfi>(h,], pieces of 
timber placed upright; in a truss, or frame of timber, the 
comer posts are called the principal or fencing posts ; the 
middle post, standing at the apex of a pair of rafters, is called 
the king-post, or crown-post ; when there is no crown-post in 
a truss, but one or more pairs of side-posts, the pair next to 
the middle are called queen-posts. See Boo/. 

" And xiiii principal postye, every post xvi fote of lengthe," 

Indenture at Saliibury, I44B. 

PouTRE, Fr. See SMm. 

PoYNTELL, or f^osiitill, a fioor set into squares, or lozenge 
fbrms. 

" Ypaved with pointyll, each point after other." pten Plowman. 
Prjbobton, an antiroom for attwidants. 
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PB.BCINCTIONBS [Fr. Palliers de repos, Itai. Precinzione, ripiani, 
Ger. ^faiit itt @t$er{l9{lttttg in hm Z^atttni]^ the horizontal paa- 
aages which run between the different ranges 
of seats in a Grecian or Boman theatre, fol- 
lowing the direction of their curve ; distinct 
from the gangways cutting through the seats 
and leading down towards the orchestra : this term is\also used 
for the landing-places on a Btairoaae. ^ 

Prboeptobt, or Gommandert, the subordinate establishments 
of the Knights Templars or Hospitallers, governed by a preceptor 
or commander, as the Preceptory of Sandford, near Oxford. 

Presbytery [Fr. Presbyt^re, Ital. II Presbyterio], the inter- 
mediate part between the choir and the Lady-chapel in a 
cathedral or large church: it is frequently wanting, and in 
such cases this term is used for the choir, and other parts of 
the church appropriated for the officiating priests. 

" Bishop Stapleton, of Exeter, volted the Presbyterie (A.D. 1310.)" 

Leland's Itinerary, voL iii. p. 52. 

Prismatory. In the contract for Gatterick church is the 
following passage : — 

" Also the forsaide Richarde sail make with in the quere a hegh 
awter joynande to the w)mdowe in the gavyll, with thre greses 
accordant thare to, the largest grese begining at the Revestry 
dore, with thre Prismatories covenably made be mason crafte 
with in the same quere." ^ 

Principals, or Principal-posts. See Posts. 

Print, lH^xj^nU a plaister cast of an ornament, or an orna- 
ment formed of plaister from a mould. The term is used in 
the record of St. Stephen's chapel. 

Priory, a monastery governed by a prior. Alien Priories 
were small conventual establishments or cells belonging to 
foreign monasteries. 

Proctors of a Church, now called Churchwardens. 

Profile [Fr, Profil, Itcd. Profilo], the side view of a build- 
ing ; or of a moulding, or other ornament, which is also called 
a Section. 

f Mr. Raine considers the word PriS' for the niches which almost every church 

matories in this passage to be a mistake contains within its altar rails in the south 

for Presbyteries, and if so, ''that we wall," usually called the Sedilia( Plates 81 

have gained a new and appropriate word and 82) or seats for the officiating priests. 
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Pecwbctions [jPV. Bessants, Ital. Proietto, Proiettura], the 
parts jutting out from the surface of the wall. 

Pbojecture op the Base [jPV. Saillie de la Base, Ital. Sporto], 
the lowest part of the base of an Ionic column, below the plinth. 

Pronaos [Fr. Porche, Ital. Antitempio, Ger. SBorj^Qc, aSor&etr 
ft^tC/], the vestibule or space immediately before a temple: it 
is also often used for the portico in front of the building. 

Pboptleum, a portico placed in front of gates. 

Proscenium [Fr. Le devant de la scene, Ital, Proscenio, Crer. 
OorfcmC/ S3u|^n(,], the space in front of the scene of an ancient 
theatre. 

Prostylos [Fr. Prostyle, Ital. Prostyle], a portico, in which 
the columns project from the building to which it is attached : 
the second order of temples, according to Vitruvius, having 
pillars in front only. 

Prothyra. See Diaihyra. Prothyrides. See AiKxmes, 

Pseudo-dipteral [LcU. Pseudo-dipteros, Fr. Pseudo-dipt^re, 
Faux dipt^re, Ital. Pseudodittero, Chr. ^fd^boppclfluglig,], false 
or imperfectly dipteral, the inner range of columns being 
omitted. 

Pseudo-peripteral [La;t. Pseudo-peripteros, Fr. Faux perip- 
t^re, Ital. Pseudoperittero, Ger. @m falfd^er fJcrlptarol,], a temple 
having the columns on its sides attached to the walls, instead 
of being arranged as in a peripteros. 

Pseudo-prostyle, a portico projecting less than the space from 
one column to another : a term proposed by Mr. Hosldng. 

Pteroma [Colonnade autour du temple, Ital. II circuito di 
porticato, Ger. GaulenfieOung ring^ urn W ScQc {^ot/], a colonnade 
round a temple ; the space between the walls of the cella and 
the columns of the peristyle : called also Ai/nhjilatio. 

PuLPiTUM [Fr. Pupitre, Ital. Zocco, basamento del proscenio, 
Ger. 2>^^ ^^^ Sorfcme, Ux Suj^nC/], the wooden stage of an 
ancient theatre. 

Pulpit [Fr. Pupitre, Tribune, Ohaire, Ital. Pulpito, Pergamo, 
Chr. 5((m)cl/], in churches : sometimes of stone, richly carved. 
In the Antient Bites of Durham there is mention of a " fine 
iron pulpit, with iron rails to support the monks in going up, 
of whom one did preach every holiday and Sunday at one o'clock 
in the afternoon.'*'' This was situated in the galilee, or western 
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division of the ohurcb, which wae open to the pubEc, eveoi when 
the entranoe to the rest of the church was interdicted. Ful- 
pite were eometimes erected on the out- 
side of churches, as well as within : that 
at Mt^dalen college, Oxford, is in a comer . 
of the first court, and with only the canopy | 
over it : there ia a fine one at the cathe- j 
dial of St. Lo in Normandy, projecting I 
from the south-west angle, with a pyra- [ 
midal canopy over it. They were also ! 
sometimes placed in Biefectories, as at 
Beverley, Shrewsbury, &e. In the fabric 
Bolls of Exeter cathedral, in ISS^-S, there 
is a charge for 3000 tiles "pro la Ful- 
pytte,^ which was a distinct building on 
the north side of the church, where lec- 
tures and sermons were occasionally deli- 
vered. There are some beautiful specimens 
of pulpits and staircases, of the most 
elaborate open Gothic work, still remaining in many parts of 
the continents. 

FuLviNATED, or Pm/iwED, [Lot. Fulvinatum Capitulum, J^, 
Chapiteau a balustre, ou en forme d'oreiller, lial. Oapitello a 
piumaocio, 6«r. ^tlHtT^tOfitci, 6m ontitc ^Mufit SiOfUciH tiie swell- 
ing of the frieze in the Ionic order. 

FuNTELLO, Itai. See Buttress. 

PuKFLBD, ornamented with crochets. 

FuBFLED Work, richly sculptured work, resembling embroidery. 

PtiBUNa, IPutlinctf, Fbrlinos, the horizontal pieces of tunber 
lying on tlie principals or main rafters of a roof, to support the 
common niters &om sinking iu the middle of their length: 

t lAtxij boiutiAil ipedmeni dibj alio numerous to be recapiiulsled here. The 

be found in different parti of En^and, geDeraHcy of aur pulpice are of wood, 

as one of the thirteenth century at Beau- aud subsequent to the Refoimadan ; we 

lieu, Hants, (Plate 7S.) Eiamplea of hare many good and richpulpils of the 

Ihii period are however very rare, they time of James I, and Charles I. f»- 

ara IIKM« Gommouly of the Gfleenth cen- quently with the dates upon them. By 

tury, of which tha« are some ipleadid the canons of 1603 a gnilpil was ordered 

examples in the Somersetshire churches, to be placed in every church, not already 

as at Long Sutton and Kingsbury Epis- provided with (Hie, aod those erected at 

copi i there is a fine one in Trinity that period are perhaps still the most 

church] Coventry, and specimens are too common. 
Z 3 
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they run longitudinally from end to end between the ridge and 
wall-plate. In some distriots purlins are vulgarly called ribs, 
and rafters gpars. See Boof. 

PuTLOG-HOLBS, the Small square holes left in the walls for 
the use of the workmen in erecting their scaffolding ; the cross 
pieces of the scaffold, on which the planks are laid to make 
a floor for the workmen, are called ^^ putlogs.*" These holes 
are found in walls of all ages, and are common in Boman walls ; 
they are caUed by Vitruviufl "columbaria," from their resem- 
blance to pigeon-holes^. 

Pycnostyle ILcU. Pycnostylos, Fr. Pycnostyle, k colonnes 
serr^s, Ital. Di colonne spesse, Ger. Sngfaulig/ S>i(i&tfaung,], a 
species of temple, in which the space O O T^ r^ 
between the columns was only IJ dia- ' — — -^ 



meter. 

Pyx, Pyxis. See Fix. 

Quadra, Lat, [Fr. Quarr^]. See Flinth and Fillet. 

Quadrangle, a square surrounded by buildings, as a cloister, 
or the buildings of a college. Quadrant is the term used in 
the will of Henry VI. and other ancient writings, but would 
now be considered as incorrect. 

QuADRBLLo, Itol.y brick-work. See Brick, 

Quarry, i&UHxxtl, <StuareU> a stone-pit : also a pane of glass 
of a diamond form. This term, spelt quwreU, is used in the 
contract for Gatterick church. It is also used for small square 
paving flags or bricks. The term is evidently derived from the 
French; the common paving bricks still used in houses in 
France are called " carreaux.^ 

Quarter-round Moulding. See Ovolo. 

Quarter, a square panel, enclosing a quatrefoil, or other 
ornament. 

" Under every principal housing a goodly quarter for a scutcheon 
of copper and gilt to be set in." Contract for Beauchamp Monument. 

Quatrefoil [jFV. Quatre-feuille], Gross-quarter, an ornament, 
or tracery, representing the four leaves of a cruciform flower. 
This ornament is frequently used in a hollow moulding in the 
Elarly English and Decorated styles. 

h They are called StaykfaidhoUk in the roU of the Priory of Finchale in 1488. 
See Rebate. 
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Qnirked Orolo. 




QuEEN-PosTs. See Posts axid Trtm. *^^^' ^- 

SDMtthcittn, Oer. See Trcmstra. wmmmmmmmmm^ 

QuiRB, <Stttiet, (Alone. See Chair. 

QuiBK, a turn or twist; a deep 
indentation; the hollow under the 
abacus ; the small return in a Gre- 
cian moulding, to give it a greater 
projection, as in the Quirked Ogee 
and Quirked Ovolo mouldings. 

Quoins [jPV. Coins, Itai. Gantonalo dW muro, Ger. Qtt, ?Btttr 
fcl/], stones put in the angles of buildings, to strengthen them. 
See OaiUons. 

Baftebs [Lot. Oantherii, Fr. Chevrons, Ital, Panconcetti, Ger. 
(Sparrctl/], the inclined timbers in the sides of a roof, meeting in 
an angle at the top. See Truss. 

Baglins, a term mentioned by Mr. Baine as used in the north 
of England for the slender ceiling joists. 

Bag-stone, or Bag-work, is thus defined by Mr. Bickman, — 
^^ flatrbedded stu£P, breaking up about the thickness of a common 
brick, sometimes thinner, and generally used in pieces not much 
larger than a brick: it is found laid in all directions, though 
generally horizontally. This stone is often very hard, and 
frequently plaistered and rough-cast ; but in some counties 
neatly pointed with large joints, and looking very well. It is 
difltinguished from rubble by the stones, though rough, being 
laid in regular courses: in rubble-work also the stones are 
generally larger, and more irregular both in size and shape.^ 

fHav&f Ger. See Moulding. 9lau(bl0<i^/ Ger. See Louvre. 

Bebate, or Babbet, a deep groove or channel cut longi- 
tudinally in a piece of timber, to receive the edge of a plank, &c. 
The notch or groove in a door-post, into which the door fits, 
is a rebate; two boards may also be ^m 
rebated together by having their edges 
worked in this manner : folding doors, 
shutters, &c., when thus formed at their edges, are called 
rebated. When two pieces of stone are fitted together in the 
same manner, they are said to he joggled together. 

'• Et solvit Willielmo Blyth pro le rabyting et factura staykfaldhollis, 
et replecione eomndem, ij«. ijd." 

Compotus Prioris de Fynkhall, 1488-9. 
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Bbbated Edges, or Bims, sunk on the edge. 

Bbgessed Arch, one aroh within another: such arches are 
sometimes called double, triple, &c. Mr. Willis calls them 
Compound Arches. See Archivolt. 

Beedings, several small round 
mouldings called leads^ placed to- _ji.^_____;__^ ■■ ■ ! ^ 
gether, or sunk in a flat face. —**"*'— ^'^———*'^ 

Befectort [Lat, Befectorium], the dining-hall of a monastery 
or college, &c.: called also the Fratery. 

Begals. See Organ, 

Stegmrinne, Ger. See Scotia^ Cavetto, or Casement. 

Begula, Lot. [Fr. Beglet, Ital. Begolano, Ger. 9licmldn.] 
See FiUet. 

9ldf urn dnc QaxHt, Ger. See Astragal. 

Believo, or Belief, the projection of any carved work. It 
is described as Alto-relievo, Basso-relievo, and Mezzo-relievo, 
according as the projection is greater or less. 

Beliquary, a small chest or box to contain reliques, usually 
richly ornamented with architectural decorations; called also 
a Shrine. 

Bemplage, Fr. See Cqffer-toork. 

Beredos, the screen which separates the chancel from the 
body of the church; also at the back of the altar; the raised 
back of a seat, &c.: called also Lardos, FArri^re-dos*. 

" Reredoses of timber, with patands of timber." 

Contract, Earl of Warwick. 

" The Reredosse at the high altare/' and " A Reredos bearing the 

roodeloft departmg the quier and the body of the church." 

Wm of Henry VI. 

Besaunt, Bessant, or Besault, an old English term for 
an ogee. 

"A ressaunt." "A double ressaunt." **A double ressaunt with 
a filet." ** A resaunt lorymer," (or larmier, a projection, drip, 
or corona.) William of Worcester, pp. 220 and 268. 

i The Reredos at the back of the side well, near Banbury, Oxon : more fre- 

altars frequently remains in our cathe- quently the niches are empty, as at St. 

drals, and also in country churches, when Michael's, Oxford, (Plate 67) : at £n- 

the altar itself is destroyed : sometimes stone, Oxon, a plain stone altar with its 

the figures in the niches of the Rei'edos Reredos still remains, 
remain perfect, or nearly so> as at Han- 
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Respond, ttejSpontm^ l&cjSpounti^ a half pillar, or pilaster, re- 
sponding to another, or to a pillar opposite to it. 

Ten mighty pillars, with four respounds" Contract for Fotheringhay. 

Item, That the same quier (of Eton college chapel) shall conteyn 
in breadth from side to side within the respondes, 22 fete :" 
" that the body of the same church between the yles shall con- 
teyn in breadth within the responders 32 fete :" " that the yle on 
the other side of the body of the church shall conteyn in breadth 
from respond to respond 15 fete." Will of Henry VI. 

Bessants, Fr. See Profectians. 

Reticulated Work ILat, Beticulatum opus, Fr, Maill^e, Mur 
Maill^, Ital, Fabbrica, Opera reticulata, Ger. Sle^fdrmigel 
SRouerf^arf,], that in which the courses are laid in a net-like 
form: the stones are square, and placed lozenge-wise^. This 
kind of masonry is mentioned by Vitruvius, as in use in his 
time, but it does not appear to have been much used since the 
Boman period ; courses of bricks or tiles were laid flat, as bands 
to the work, at intervals of about two feet and a half, and serve 
readily to distinguish Boman walls from those of a later period. 

Bevels, or Beveals, the exterior surfaces of the aperture of 
a door or window when recessed, between the face of the wall 
and the frame-work. 

Bevestry. See Vestry. 

Bevival, the Period of, [jPV. La Benaissance.] This term is 
applied to the epoch when the taste for Grecian and Boman , 
architecture was revived throughout Europe. 

BiBs^ [Fr, Nervures, Ital. Ooste, Ger. Sitppm,], the mouldings 
projecting from the face of a groined roof: they form one of 
the most marked features of Gothic architecture. In early 
Norman buildings the vaulting ribs are flat and square-edged ; 
but not unfrequently massive round ribs occur in other parts 
of the same building, nearly if not quite cotomporary, as in 
the crypt of Gloucester cathedral. They are sometimes orna- 
mented with the zig-zag, as at Iffley, or the chain moulding, as 
at St. Peter's, Oxford. Norman ribs are sometimes double, as 
at Glastonbury, and sometimes have a bead on each side run- 
ning parallel with a hollow between, as at Christ Church, 
Oxford; but both these specimens belong to late Norman or 

^ As in Chichester cathedral, Plate 61. 1 Plate 77* 
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Transition work. In Norman vaults the groins have not always 
ribs upon them. In the Early English stylo they are sometimes 
plain, with merely chamfered edges, more frequently a bold 
round, or clustered, as at Salisbury, St. 
Saviour^s, Southwark, and the Temple 
Church, London : frequently there is a 
square-edged bead on the face of the 
rib, as in the two latter examples, and at we«tmiiuter AbberT 

Westminster : the ribs in this style have also a bolder projection 
than in earlier work, which gives them a more elegant effect. In 
Decorated work their form varies; they are sometimes orna- 
mented with flowers, &c. in a hollow moulding on each side the 
ribs, as in Lady Montacute^s chapel in Christ Church cathe- 
dral, Oxford ; or with the ball-flower, as at Gloucester. In the 
Perpendicular style the profile is less elegant and varied, and 
the hollows not so deep as in those preceding ; angular forms 
are frequent, and the spreading hollow so common in this style 
is found on the sides of the ribs also, as at New Colleges 

Mr. Willis observes, that " in the decorative construction of 
a Gothic vault, the ribs assume the principal part in the support 
of the roof; they alone are sustained by the shafts, and the 
vault lies upon them unobtrusively, as a mere sheet or surface. 
The groins of the vault are always covered with ribs, and very 
often the ridges also (see Groins); while other ribs are occa- 
sionally applied to the plain surfaces of the vaulting cells. 
These three classes of ribs may be designated as Groin Bibs, 
Bidge Bibs, and Surface Bibs, respectively. Many vaults that 
have great appearance of complication, from the multiplicity of 
ribs and their intersections, prove very simple when considered 
apart from the ribs ; whilst other complex vaults would present 
as many faces or surfaces, were the ribs stripped off, as they 
appear to do with the ribs on. The wall-rib is that which is 
placed at the intersection of the vault with the wall. The ribs 
which bound any compartment are called tra/nsverse or longi- 

g The natural manner in which these column, to similar rods straightened out 

changes succeeded each other has been by being attached to the pillar^ and oon- 

ably pointed out by Mr. Froude, who siders this elasHo ohartwter as one of the 

compares the ribs to parallel elastic rods, leading peculiarities of Gothic architec* 

bent so as to follow the line of the groin, ture. (See Froude*s Remains, vol. U. 

and the slight shafts of the clustered p. 359, or the British Mag. for 1832.) 
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tudUnal, according as they cross the longer dimension of the 
room, or lie parallel to it. The diagonal rib is that which 
occupies the groin of a quadripartite vault, and therefore the 
diagonal of its plan.*" 

^^ In the early vaulting of England there are abundant exam- 
ples of surface-ribs on a plain quadripartite vault: generally, 
one is interposed between each wall-rib and the diagonal : this 
a{>pears to be the first step towards fan-vaulting, the second is 
taken by making a slight groin behind each of these added ribs, 
and the next by making the angles of all the groins equal. I 
am inclined to think that the merit of all this will be found 
to belong to the English architects, as our specimens of surface 
rib-vaulting are abundant, at a time when the continental archi- 
tects confined themselves to plain quadripartite vaults, with 
diagonal and transverse ribs alone.^ 

Bibs of Timber, a term applied in some districts to the 
purlins of the roof. 

BroGB, l&tttisf > iFr. FaSte,] the back or top of any thing, as 
the ridge of a house : the internal angle or nook of a vault. — 

RiDGB-piBGB, in carpentry, the piece of timber which Ues along 
the ridge. See Hoof. 

RlBBfPUTA MANIBRA, Itol. ScC CoffeT-WQTh 

Bmo, the list, cincture, or annulet, round a column. 

BoMAN ABGHrrECTUBB is distinguished from Grecian chiefly by 
the use of the arch, and the changes of form which necessarily 
followed the increasing use of it, accompanied by greater lofti- 
ness and magnitude : solidity and durability may also be con- 
sidered as the characteristics of their public works, rather than 
elegance or taste. The Tuscan and Composite orders are fre- 
quently called the two Boman orders, but can hardly be consi- 
dered more than varieties of the Doric and Corinthian, and 
scarcely deserve the name of distinct orders. Almost all the 
members and enrichments of Boman architecture were of much 
bolder character than those of the Greek, and of greater pro- 
jection, producing for the most part a richer and more decided, 
though a less delicate effect. 

Boman Order, the same as the Composite. 

A a 
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Roman Bricks, a species of tile usually about an inch and a 
half thick, and fourteen inches long by eleven wide ; they are 
however found of different sizes and varieties of form^, and 
Vitruvius mentions several sizes of bricks used by the ancients : 
they were much used in Roman masonry, both in layers at 
intervals in walls of stone, and round arches. Mr. Rickman 
considers it not unlikely that the Saxons retained the art of 
making them long after the Romans had left Britain*. 

Romanesque Style, the style in which religious edifices were 
built during the first thousand years of the Ghristian period. 
It is thus described by Mr. Whewell : " Its characters are a 
more or less close, and generally rude, imitation of the features 
of Roman architecture. The arches are round : are supported 
on pillars retaining traces of the classical proportions, but 
generally much more massive ; the pilasters, cornices, and 
entablatures, have a correspondence and similarity with those 
of classical architecture ; there is a prevalence of rectangular 
faces and square-edged projections ; the openings in walls are 
small, and subordinate to the surfaces in which they occur; 
the members of the architecture are massive and heavy, very 
limited in kind and repetition; the enrichments being intro- 
duced rather by sculpturing surfaces than by multiplying and 
extending the component parts. There is in this style a pre- 
dominance of horizontal lines, or at least no predominance and 
prolongation of vertical ones. For instance, the walls have no 
prominent buttresses, and are generally terminated by a strong 

b As at Toura one was measured, 2 ft. of the debris of Old Verulam. The 

long, 13 in. wide, If thick ; another at building is certainly built of bricks like 

Autun, 1.5^ long, 1.0^ wide, and 2^ in. those called Roman, and covei-ed with a 

thick ; this was probably a paving brick : coat of plaister, but there are several rea- 

at Lillebonne are others 7^ in. square, sons against the probability of tiieir being 

and 1 in. thick, which were used to sup- actually so, from Old Verulam or any 

port a hollow floor, as described for baths other place. First, common sense is 

by Vitruvius. against this supposition, from the great 

t It is not very likely that the art of labour and difficulty attending the dis- 
making bricks should be lost because the engaging from the old work in any thing 
Romans left the island ; it does not re- like a perfect state, and then cleaning for 
quire the skill of finer arts, and yet it use, any Uiing approaching to such an 
has been usual to consider that our ear- immense number of bricks o£ this par- 
liest brick buildings are Eton college, ticular form : wherever the walls are suf- 
Hen. VI. and downwards. Upon the fidently free from plaister for the bricks 
(not very worthy) authority of Matthew to be seen, they do not appear to be 
Paris, St. Alban's has been supposed to fragments; and in the triangular open- 
have been built with Roman bricks out ings in the tower, where the sides of 
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horizontal tablet or cornice. This same kind of architecture, 
or perhaps particular modifications of it, have been by various 
persons termed Saxon^ Normcm^ Lombard^ Byzantine^ &c. All 
these names imply suppositions, with regard to the history of 
this architecture, which it might be difficult to substantiate, 
and would moreover, in most cases, not be understood to 
describe the style in that generality which we learn to attribute 
to it, by finding it, with some variations according to time and 
place, diffiised over the whole face of Europe.*" Perhaps the 
Norman style may be considered as distinct from the Bomanesque 
or Lombard, although included in it by Mr. Whewell, as it 
belongs rather to his period of transition, commencing about 
1100, and terminating about 1180, and is so distinct a variety 
as to deserve the name of a distinct style. As this is the 
style or variety most prevalent in England, and generally 
known by this name, the use of it has been continued through- 
out this Glossary. 

Boll Moulding, a round moulding divided 
longitudinally along the middle, the upper half | 
of which projects over the lower. The idea 
of it seems to have been taken from a roll of stiff paper, from 
whence it derives its name. It occurs first in the later exam- 
ples of Early English, though not com- 
monly, and is continued through the 
Transition and the Decorated, where it 
is profusely used for dripstones, string- 
courses, abacuses, &c. and may therefore be considered as one 

some are displayed, they show no appear- bride, and to all appearance made for the 
ance of mortar adhering to them ; but place it is in. It would appear most likely 
some have on the sides the portions of that the earliest use of brick would take 
circles marked, similar to Roman bricks, place in the eastern counties, as well on 
Secondly, the newel of the staircase in account of the want of stone, as also^ of 
the north transept is in the lower part their intercourse with the Low Countries, 
made of circular bricks, which evidently where the use of brick must have pre- 
were made in that form, and fit the place vailed from very early times. Almost 
they are in as if made for it ; higher up every building at Colchester has what 
the newel is smaller, and there the bricks are called Roman bricks in it, and in 
are cut to their circular form ; but it may Trinity church is a triangular arched 
well be asked why, if the builders had the doorway of that material. Little Wen- 
knowledge how to make the circular bricks ham Hall, Suffolk, is a brick house of 
for the large newel, they did not also £dw. II. if not Edw. I. The early 
make them for the smaller one ? Again, bricks are much longer, thinner, aiid 
in the tower (exterior) to one of the capi- wider, than those which have been in 
tals is an abacus of one brick much ex- use for the last three centuries, 
oeeding the usual dimensions of a Roman 
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of the moat, if not the moat oharaoteriatic moulding of the 
Decorated style, particularly of the earlier period. It does not 
occur in the Perpendicular. It is frequently varied according 
to the purpoflo it is wanted for, but may always be diatinguished 
by the upper half projecting over the lower. 

Boll and Fillrt MouLomo, a round moulding with a small 
square fillet on the &oe of it. This moulding is usual in the 
Early English style, hut more so 
in the Decorated, and in the last 
style the breadth of the fillet was 
BO muoh increased, when it occurred in the soffit of an arch, as 
to lose its original character. It appears to have passed by 
various gradations into the ogee. 

Rood, the Holt Hood, or Orucipix, a cross with the figure of 
our Saviour upon it ; frequently of the full size, and beautifully 
Bculptured. These roods were usually placed at the entrance of 
the chancel : they formed a very material part of the furniture 
of a Soman catholic church, and there were many contrivances 
for the display of them. 

"The Holy Rood, and the Rood- ..„'■■■ ^ ■'■' 

loft, were abo set up in chnTchee. 

The Rood waa an image of Christ 

upon the CroM, made generally 

of wood, and placed in a loft 

made for that purpose, just over 

the passage out of the church ^^| 

into the chancel'' 

Tliis Rood was not compleat 

without the images of the Virgin 

Mary and St. John, one of them 

standing on the one side, and the 

other on the other side of the 

image of Christ; in allosion to 

the passage in St. John's Gospel, , 

xix. 26." 

Stavetey's Hist. p. 199. 

k It JB sotrcely neoeasary to remark, Riodern galleiy, or □ 

that the holy rood is still placed in llm porting die rooT. 

same aituation in moat Ronan Catholic Roods were fraqui 

churches abroad ; tliough the original ston^ and iosorted ii 

roodloft bus generally ^ren place to a let Into the wall near 
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" Likewise above the top of all upon the wall stood the most femous 
rood that was in all the land, with the picture of Mary on one 
side of our Saviour, and that of St. John on the other^ with two 
glittering archangels, one on the side of Mary, and the other 
on the side of John." 

*' The black rood of Scotland, with Mary and John made of silver, 

as it were smoaked all over, was set up on the pillar next St. 

Cuthbert's Shrine, in the south alley." 

Antient Rites of Durham. 

In old palish accompts before the Beformatioii there are 
frequent charges of this kind : 

** Payde for making the roode, and pa3mt]ng the same 5s. 4d." 

" For the rood, Mary and John, with the patron of the Churche 18s." 

'' Peynting the Roode, Mary and John, the patron of the Churche, 
6s. 8d." 

" For making the Roode lyghtes 15s. 5d." 

" Received for the Roode lyghtes at Crismas 23s. 2d." 

Aooompts of St. Helen's, Abingdon. Archaeol. vol. i. 

In the year 1548, in the first year of the reign of Edward VL, 
these images were ordered to be taken down throughout Eng- 
land i; in 1553, the first of Queen Mary, they were set up again, 
and in 1560, the third of Elizabeth, they were again removed 
and sold. 

In the " Articles set forth by Cardinal Pole to be enquired in his 
ordinary Visitation of his Diocese of Canterbury," 5th of Q. Mary, 
1557. 

X. ** Item. Whether they have a Rood in their church of a decent 
stature with Mary and John, and an image of the patron of the 
same Church?" 

RooDLOFT \L(xt, Pegma], a gallery where a crucifix or rood, 
and other images, usually those of the Virgin Mary and St. 
John, were placed'". In the smaller churches this gallery was 



as at Romsey, Hants, and Sherborne, Sold a rod of iron which the curtain 

Dorsetshire, both of which are of the run upon before the Rood, nine-pence. — 

twelfth century, and Evesham, Worces- FuUei^s Church History, 

tershire, which is of the fifteenth; some- ni There are very splendid roodlofts 

times in other situations. remaining in many of the churches of 

1 Anno 1549. 2nd Edward VI. Item, Somersetshire, particularly Long Sutton, 
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placed between the nave and chancel ; in cathedrals sometimes 
in other situations. This gallery usually had a light open screen 
under it : the ascent was frequently by a newel staircase, let 
into the thickness of the wall. Boodlofts do not appear to 
have been in use in this country before the fourteenth century, 
and not general until the fifbeenth : when the church is of an 
earlier date than this, we frequently find that a portion of the 
side wall has been taken down and rebuilt, in order to introduce 
the staircase; and as this could seldom be done without dis- 
turbing a window, the adjoining window is of this date, as in 
Iffley church, Oxfordshire". 

In the Roodloft lights were kept burning, especially at festi- 
vals. In this country the Eoodlofbs were generally taken down 
at the Reformation, as appears from the parish aocompts for 
that period. 

" Received for the Holye looft lyghtes 338. 4d." 

" To the carpenter and others for taking down the roode lofte, and 

stopping the holes in the wall, where the joices stoode, 15s. 8d." 

Acoompts of St. Helen's, Abingdon. Archeeol. vol. i. 

Roopo [Lat. Tectum, Fr, Oomble, Oouverture, Toit, Ital. Tetto, 
Ooperto, Ger, ©Od^/], the covering of a building. The frame- 
work of a roof, called in carpentry a truss, is of two kinds, 
called " king-post roof,**' and " queen-post roof.'*'* 



and Kingsbury Episoopi, which are some More frequently the screen only re- 
of the most elaborate specimens of Gothic mains, the overhanging loft having been 
carving in this country: they may also destroyed. The stone screens and gal- 
be found occasionally in a tolerably per- leries in many of our cathedrals and 
feet state in many other parts oi the larger churches, now used as organ-lofts, 
country, as at Newark, Nottinghamshire; were originally roodlofts. Of these there 
Charlton on Otmonr (Plate 76), Hand- are splendid specimens at Southwell Min- 
borough, Bodicot, Great Rollright, En- ster, &c. ; that in Exeter cathedral is 
stone, Hook-Norton, all in Oxfordshire, supposed to be the earh'est. 
Merevale, Warwickshire, is a curious n The position of the window has been 
specimen, not coved or groined beneath, removed some feet, to allow room for the 
as they usually are. Knowle, Warwick- staircase : the situation of the old Nor- 
shire — Worm-Leighton, Warwickshire, man window may still be distinctly traced, 
small and curious, calculated only for the no more of the wall having been removed 
reception of the Rood and images — Pa- than was necessary, according to the wise 
tricis Chapel, near Crickhowd, South and economical custom of our ancestors, 
Wales — Lullington, Kent — Flamsted, who seldom pulled down for the mere 
Hertfordshire — Uffendon, Devonshire — pleasure of doing so, or unless rendered 
Barnwell and Winsham, Somersetshire ; necessary. 

in the latter the chancel arch above the o See Plate 78, in which Admeston 

screen is filled up with a painting of the Hall should be spelt Aldermarston, though 

Crucifixion. commonly called Admiston. 
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A. King-post. BB. Queen-posts. CCCC. Braces. DD. Tie-beams. 
EEEE. Backs, or principal rafters. FF. Ridge-piece. GGGGGG. Pur- 
lins, which are pieces of timber (running length ways along the roof) 
laid upon the Backs, and on which the common rafters are supported. 
H. Collar: this piece is very much in the situation of that which 
in old roofs was called the wind-beam. JJJJ. Common Rafters. 




King^-post Roof. 




Queen-poat Roof. 



KKKK. The Pole-plate, which is a sort of deputy waU-plate, and 
generally of smaller size ; it is laid most commonly on the top of the 
wall and on the top of the ends of the tie-beams, the masonry being 
continued to that height. LLLL. Wall-plate, on which the ends of 
the tie-beams are laid. 

Within, these roofs were either vaulted with stone P, or left 
open to the timbers, and the wood-work so arranged as fre- 
quently to become very ornamental : they were at a later period 
richly ornamented with foliations, carving. Sec. as at Christ 
Church Hall, Oxford, Crosby HaD, &c. &c. 

Saxon roofs are said to have been low, but it is not clear 
whether this applies to the eaves, or to the pitch of the roof : 
Norman and Early Gothic roofs are of a very high pitch: 
towards the end of the fifteenth century they were again much 
lowers. "The Norman wooden roof was often open to the 
actual frame-timbers, as we see some remaining to this day, as 
at Rochester, and, till lately, at Winchester ; at Peterborough 
is a real flat boarded ceiling, which is in fine preservation :*" 
they were generally' quite plain. 

There are some timber roofs remaining which from their cha- 
racter are evidently Early English. The chancel roof at Old 

P For some account of vaulted or have been sawn off, thus making the old 

groined roofs, see Vault. timbers serve again, by lowering the 

Q Many of our country churches ex- point of the roof, sometimes at the ex- 
hibit lamentable specimens of roofs which pense also of the tops of the windows, 
have been lowered for economy only; ' In the church of Oraville, near 
the ends of the timbera resting on ue Havre, the wall-plates of the nave are 
stone walls have in the course of time still distinctly marked with the hatched 
become decayed, and these decayed ends moulding. 
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Shordiam, Sussex, is framed with a Idng^post and tie-beam ; in 
the latter is the toothed oTnament, and the same omament 
oooure in the roof of the poroh of Ghenington ohuroh, Suffolk. 
Sometimes only the wall-plate has any character, as at Bapchild, 
Kent. Some Early Enj^h barns exist having the roofs framed 
irom the ground, so as to be independent of the walls, as at 
Peterborough, Ely, and Bradford, Wilts, Of Decorated roofs 
there are many yet remaining, some low, and framed in square 
bold panels with rich bosses, as in the Lady Chapel, at St. Al- 
ban''s, Bochoster cathedral, Darent, Kent, Standon, Herts ; some 
high pitched, as at Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire, Bradstoke 
Priory, Wiltshire, the Mote, Ightham, and Nursted Court, Kent ; 
and Nowington, Kent, whioh is a very early specimen of this 
stylo i and many bams, especially in the west of England : some 
are in imitation of vaulting, as at Warmington, Northampton- 
shire. It will be found on examination, that there are many 
more timber roofs of early date yet existing than has been 
hitherto supposed : though Perpendicular roofs are of course 
the moat oommon. 

Boom, [Lot. Camera, ^. Ghambre, Appartement, Ital. Ca- 
mera, Ger, 9Uuin.] This term is sometimes applied to the 
niches in which figures are placed. 

" In the lanthom were placed in their several rooms, one above 
another, the most excellent pictures (images) of the Kings and 
Queens, &a well of Scotland as of England, who were devout and 
godly founders and benefactors of this famous church." 

Andeat BJlcs of Durham. 
BosE Window, a circular window, called also a Catherine- 
wheel, and a Marigold window : they are oommon at the west 
end of charchea in Normandy, and other part« of the con- 
tinent, frequently of a large size, and .. „^ - ^^ _ 
very handsome : but they are rare in ' J^SS^^'^Sfef • 
England. There are evident traces j'^f^^Kj^B?^^^" 
of a Urge and handsome circular win- "'m^^^^B^tkvk ' 
dow of the Norman era at the west I |)fl^|H^K^Ill 
end of Iffley church, but it has shored V^E^B^^^fe^/it 
the fate of most of the other Norman "^ij^^^^tSgiy!^' 
windows of that interesting church, .^ r-^S^ft^!^^^^^' 
and has been replaced by one of much ' '- , ._V^-'— •fiJ^ ,-' 
later date. m. wci^at. i>>i<>h. 
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BoeTBUM, the raised part in a hall, or public assembly room, 
for deolamatioii : a pulpit. 

BoTUNDA, a round building. 

Bough-cast, coarse plaister-work, used on the outsides of 
buildings. 

Bough-setter, a mason who only built with rough or ham- 
mered stone ; distinguished from the free-mason, who wrought 
with mallet and chisel. 

Bound Towebs. See Tovoer. 

BUBBLB-WOBK, BuBBLB-WALLING, {LtXt. EmplcctOU, BuduS, Bu- 

deratio, Fr. Hourdage, Ma9onnerie a remplage, lixd, Bipieno 
di calcinaccio, G&r. S)<il ®<1SIUe, S)ie ^k^NrUftmafTe/] buildings of 
rough stone, consisting of pieces not large, but of great irre- 
gularity of size and shape, more nearly approaching to the 
form of a cube than in rag-work: it is often plaistered, but 
sometimes pointed, with large joints, and left outside: it is, 
however, much more used as backing behind cut stone or ashlar- 
work, and ifl often of very bad material. 

Busmc \Lat. Incertum, Fr. Bossage, Piorres in^gales, Ital, 
Sasso spezzato, G^. i^erdorfVringmbe^dn/], walls built of stones 
of different sizes and shapes; 
also applied to stones which are 
hatched or picked in holes, to 
give them a natural rough ap- 
pearance: this sort of work is 
however now usually called rock; 
and the term ruMic is applied to 
masonry worked with grooves 
between the courses, to look like open joints, of which there 
are several varieties. 

Sacellum, a small chapel, or the chancel of a church. 

Sacbabium, the part of a temple where the sacred things 
were deposited. This term, signifying a deposit for any thing 
sacred, be it either an apartment used as a vestry, or a closet, &c. 
intended for this purpose, is also assigned in the rubrics of the 
Boman Pontifical to the piscina, as being a drain or channel 
used for receiving water, &c. which had been applied to some 
act of religion, as also for the same reason to the aperture in 
the bottom of ancient fonts, and accounts for such expressions 
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as " Saarariiim Pisdnse,^ " Saorarium Baptisterii,^ ** Projioere in 
Sacrarium,^ so frequent in rubrics, and their oommeatatora'. 

Saohwtrt [Ft. Saoristie, Jtal. Saoristia, Ger. ©irfrl^], a 
K>om attached to a ohuroh, in which the saored vestmentfi, &o. 
were kept ; as at Durham cathedral, Merton college, Oxford, &o. 
Saixe, i?V., Sala, Ital. See Hall. 

Saloon [Ft. SaJon, Ital. SaJone, Ger. ©ooJ,], a lofty spacimu 
apartment. 

Sanctb-bkll", Sacring-bbix, Maj»-bell, Saintb'-bell, Saunce, 
Sac-binge, the small bell which was rung on the elevation of the 
host during the service of high mass : 
it was usually placed on the gable 
at the east end of the nave, over 
the entrance to the choir, in a small 
sort of turret*, built expressly for 
it, but sconetimes in the lantern or 
tower, or in a bell-turret of larger 
dimensions, at the west end of small 
chnrcbes or chapels. A small silver 
b^ carried in the hand was how- 
ever frequently used for this puis 
pose, and such is now the geaeral 
practice on the continent. 

" Hostia autem ita levatur in altnm 

at a fidelibuB circiunetantibas valeat 

intueri," to fell on their kneeB at 

the rin^g of a little bell and 

the great bell to toll three times 

during the elevation of the hoet 

Synod. Eion. 1287. Wilkin'i Concilia, u 




t Archsral' vot. xi. 

■■ " So called because it wai rung out 
wheo the pHett came to thou woi^a of 
the maw, Sahcte, 'Sancte, Samcte, 
Deus Sabaoth,' that all penong who 
were abaent might Tall on their kneea in 
reverance of the holy office which was 
then going on in the cburch." Warton's 
HiMory of Kiddington, p. 8, aoDond edit. 

X l^ieBe UDall turret! freqnentl; re- 
iitam,.and are generally very elegant and 
ornamental, but it in rare to find the bell 
■till remaining in iti original poailion i 
this ii however the cue at Long Camp- 



Ion, Warwickshire, and in the same 
neighbourhood, at Halford, Whickford, 
ijutton, and Bnules; but in the two lat. 
ter instances the beU-frame Is a modem 
wooden erection, thou^ in its original 
position : in all these cases the beU-mpe 
hongH down just within the entrance of 
the chaocd, and is fastened on one side 
of tbe cbancel arch : the bell is still in 
use, thou^ for a somewhat different 
purpose, being used as Ihe littk belt to 
aunounoe tbe airiTa] of the clergyman. 
The bell.frame very frequently nnnaint 
in its original position on the apex of 
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Saraobnic Abohitbctubb. See Arabian. 

®Mi[c G«r. See Oohmtt. €>i«ittu^i Ger- See Colownade. 

Saxon Style. — TtuB name waa formerly applied to the Nor- 
man style, but tlie latter name u now generally adopted. In 
the foDith edition of Mr. BiokmaaV Gothic Arohitecttire he baa 
endeavoured to prove, with muob ingenuity and suocesa, that 
there are many buildings, or p<w- 
tions of buildings, rouaining in 
diilferent parts of England, of a 
date previous to the year 1000, 
which may be clearly distinguiihed - 
from the Norman style ; and enu- 
merates twenty esamplesy, which ': 
be desoribea. The most obvious 
distinctions appear to be, the ma- 
Honry, which concdsts chiefly of 
small stones, with large and heavy 
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(he cBMem gable of tb« nave, which is 
uanallv Mnitnrhat highvr dian the cban. 
od. Tbers u« •pcdmcna aX Ishwi, 
RothwoB) DtnboTDUgfa, Northunplaii- 
(hirej Bmtoa, Llncoliubire ; Bloxham, 
BTize-N(KUa[,SwideUffe,Caombe, Oxford, 
(hire, ke. &«. 

J The buSdinn of thii character enu- 
laenUA by Mr. BlAman, are — 
1. " Church M Whittip^uun in North- 

Dmberiaod. 
8. WeM eod of ihe Church at Kirk. 

dak^ Yotkihire. 
3. Churdi ef Lau^um en le Horthen, 

- 4. Towar of St. Fcter, at Barton on the 

6. Part at the weat end of Ropiley 

diurch, Unoolnahire. 
6. East end of the church of Repton, 



^. Tower of the church of Bamack, 

NoTthamptODihlre. 
B. W«>t end of Wittering church, North- 

amptonihire. 
9. Chnrdi of Brigwock, Nortbamptim- 

10. Qiiudi <A Brixworth, Norlbamplon. 

11. Tower of the dmrch «t Earl'f 
ton, Northamptonabire. 

12. Tover of C3i^ham church, Bedford- 



13. Tower of the church of St. Beuet, 
Cambridge. 

14. Tower of the diurch of St. Htchad, 
Oxford. 

Id. Part tsS the towvr of Trinity cfaurdi, 
Colchealer. 

16. Some amaU portions of the church at 
Stoke D'Abmioa, Sumy. 

17. East end of the church of Noith Bur. 
oombe, Wiltshire. 

15. The doors (mm stopped] of Brytford 
chnrch, WUCihire. 

19. A small part of the diurch of Worth, 

20. The tower of the church of Somp. 
ting, Essex." 

To these may be added— 

21. The ruined church in Dover Castle. 

23. Tower of Moalu'Wesnuoudi church, 
Durham. 

S3. Tover of the church at Yarrow, 
Durham. 

24. Tower of Northlei^ church, Oxford. 

25. Tower of St. Benedict'* diurdi, Lin- 

26. Subatnicture of the tower of Wooten 
Warden church, Warwickshire. 

27. Fart of St. Michnel's churoh M St. 
Atban's, A. D. 948. 

Hr. Rlckman has sufficiently dcacribed 
the first twenty of these, and ■■ there is 

will, much sameness in the descrip- 

BbZ 
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blooks in particular parte of the work, and a peculiar sort of 
quoins at tho anglee, oouMBting alternately of long and short 
Btonea bonding into the wall; the ocoaMonal use of 'Roaaa 
bricks, and an arch with straight sides, forming ta obtuse ang^ 
built into the wall to strengthen it; the absence of buttrewee; 
and the use in windows of a sort of rude balustre in place «rf 
a straight mullion or small pillar, as in Norman work. 

It must not, however, be concluded, that the window of two 
lights, divided by a rude balustre, is an invariable chnracteristio 
of Saxon architecture ; the windows 
in buildings of this class are fre- 
quently small, consisting of a single 
light only, usually inserted in the 
middle of the wall, and splayed as 
much on the outside as inside, whereas 
Norman windows of similar charao- 
ter are placed near the external 
face of the wall, and splayed on 
the inside only: these smaU win- 
dows are most commonly round- 
headed, but someUmes have a trian- 
gular head ', called by Mr. Bickman 
the straight-lined aroh : the same re- ' 
marks will apply to the doorways." "*^'" °"™°' "»«»"i«"""- 

(ion, it will t« mffldoit to notice bare " From what I hnve Men, I am In. 

thaK whldi be hM not mentJoned, (aee clined to believe tbu tbeie are many 

p. 190.) Bat M bli genend obferratiani more cburchea which contain remalni of 

are tndj atrengthened by the additional tbis charaMor, but they are rery diSenlt 

ezamplea, they may with advantage be to be certain about, and abo likely to be 

repeated. confounded witfa i»mmon quoini and 

" Thia lilt oompriHi twenty edifion in common drcMings, in oountlea where 

thtrteenooiintlei,andeitendiFrom'Wblt- stone ii not abundant, bnt where flint, 

tingham, In Nrathumberiand, north, to rag, and roiigh nibble plaiatered over, 

Sompting, on the coait of Sniiez, louth, form the great extent of walling." SiA- 

and from Barton on the Humber, on man, 4th edition, p. 301. 

the oout of Linodnihire, eait, to Norlb i At (he curioui cave cut in the aolld 

Burcomhe, In the weat. This number rock near Cheater, colled King Edgar'* 

of churches, extending over so huge a. Cave, there ii ■ figure of a ^izcn wsr- 

spaoe of country, and bearing a clear re- rior with hia apear, standing under an 

Utlon of style to each other, formt a olass arch of thIa fonn, with a rude Imitatioa 

mudi too important and extensive to be of pillara and capitals. In the rmnd 

re&rred to any anomaly or accidental tower of Deveniah laland. In Lou^ 

deviation ; for the four extreme pointa Erne, one <^ the moat perfect of thme 

all agree in the peculiar feature of long singular atruotnrei reniaining in Ireland, 

tuid short stones at the comen, and those there ia a window of thia fi>rm. 

Mnnaa of a varied character, and all easll; a See Plate* 4, 3&, and 04. Tbew 

le In their respective altuatlona." characteriitics are alao found in some i^ 
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There is, however, nothing to entitle the architecture of the 
Saxone to rank as a distinct stylo ; it is only a variety of the 
general class of BoiumranB, or Debased Roman. Mr. Bick- 
duud') is entitled to the gratitude of every lover of aatiquaiian 
research, for the new light he has thrown 
on this interesting field of ioquiiy; on 
which, however, much caution is noces- 
saiy, and conclusionB should not be 
hastily drawn on slight premises. It 
should be observed, that such examples 
ore more likely to be found in remote 
districts than in more wealthy and popu- 
lous places; and much more frequently 
in puts of a building subsequently en- ^ 
larged and buHt upon, as at Glapham B««kca 
chorch, Bedfordshire, where the npper part of the tower is 
oleariy Norman work, while the lower part is as clearly of a 
difi^rent and an earlier character, than that any perfect example 
should he found. 

Saxon churches are known to have been of comparatively 
emt^ dimraisions, and to have been g^ierally much enlarged, 
soon after the Norman Conquest; but due allowance most be 
made for the exaggerated stylo of writing of the monkish his- 
torians, anxious to make the most of the works of their own 
hands, or those of their benefactors: when they describe a 
church to have been rehuiH on a more magnificent scale, it by 

the iddeM churches in Oermaay, the Cninage, and in Ingram's Saxon Chro- 

'( fatiter^land " of the Saxons, pBrticularly nide. Od another of these coins of the 

the rude bahutre viadow, and the trian. gome king, there ia evidentl; a rude 

gularJieaded archea. The repreaentationi representation of a building with a cen. 

mind in Angl».8axoii Hanusrripts also tral tower. This king is called in the 

agree in these partieolars ; as in the cele- Saxon Chronicle emphaticsUf M« builder, 

brated Manuacript of Cndmon preserred from the number o( churches vUch he 

in the Bodldan Labmry. had buQt. 

On the ndni of aeveral of the Saxon b It ia but just, however, to quote here 

kings there are representations of build- Mr. Riekman'a obserratian : " I beg to 

ings of two and of three stories, with an say that in this interesting inrestigatJon 

arcade of round arches in each, and the I owe moch to the zeal and activity of 

(para of a timber roof at the top : on one my friend William Twopeny, esq. of the 

of these of Edward the Elder, A. D. 900, Temple. For the knowledge of sereral 

there is an arcade of inleriecUng arches, of the churches I am indebted to him ; 

which, although rather more rude, is not he firsl discorered and ezaniined the two 

unlike In form and proportion to that of extremee, Whitttngham and North Bur- 

St. Cross Church, on which Ih'. Slilner's combe, each of which I have since viuted, 

ibenry was founded. These cmoi are and found peculiarly valuable." 4th edit, 

engnrred fn Radlng*! Annab of tlie p. 307. 
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no means follows that the original fabric was puUed down to 
the ground, but it is much more probable, and more consistent 
with the practice of the age, that such parts as could be retained 
without interfering with the new plan, were suffered to remain. 
Again, when we read of a cathedral being destroyed by fire, we 
should bear in mind that massive stone walls will not bum; 
and the damage generally amounted to no more than the 
destruction of the roof, and the injury perhaps of the upper 
part of the walls, which were subsequently repaired and added 
to, in the style prevailing at the period. The evidence of the 
Domesday Survey respecting the great number of stone churches 
existing at that period is very strong, and it would be an inte- 
resting task to examine all the churches now existing in places 
where they are mentioned in the Survey, bearing in mind the 
supposed characters of the Saxon style^. 

" The ruined church within the precincts of Dover Oastle is 
probably the earUest Christian church now existing in Britain, 
though not, as has been commonly supposed, of Boman work- 
manship. It appears from certain chronicles pertaining to the 
nionastery of St. Martin at Dover, commencing at a very early 
period, and carried on to the reign of Henry II., that Eladbald, 

c The churches mentioned in the and in every parish there was originally 

Domesday Book, which are of wood, or a church : nor is it very probable Siat in 

newly built, are distinguished as Ecdesia a poor country parish a substantial stone 

lignea, or nova ; but t£e number of these biulding would be pulled down, merely 

is comparatively small. It is also worthy for the sake of rebuilding it in a new 

of remark, that in those parts of England st}'le. 

where the churches occur most frequently '* The precept which directed the form- 
in Domesday, we have at this day by far ation of the Domesday Survey laid no 
the largest number of Norman churdies : injunction on the Jurors to make a return 
this is particularly the case in Norfolk of churches. The mention of them, if 
and Suffolk ; whilst in other counties, made at all, was of course likely to be 
where no churches are mentioned, we irregular. 

have no remains of the Norman style at '* The whole number actually noticed 

the present time : in the county of War- in the Survey, amounts to a few more 

wick there is only one church mentioned, than one thousand seven hundred ; and 

which is at Coventry, and in this county it is remarkable, that while 222 churches 

there are fewer remains of Norman work were returned from Lincolnshire, 243 

than in most others. It should be ob- from Norfolk, and 364 from Suffolk, one 

served, that although the mention of a only can be found in the return from 

church in Domesday is decisive evidence Cambridgeshire, and none in Lancashire, 

that it was then in existence, yet its not Cornwall, or even Middlesex, the seat of 

being mentioned is no proof to the con- the metropolis. The whole number of 

trary, as those churches only which pos- churches recorded in the Survey falls con- 

sessed property in land or houses are siderably under what there are grounds 

enumerated, and a mere parish church for oonduding they must have amounted 

unendowed would not be noticed. It is to about or soon after the time of the 

certain that the divisions of most of our Conquest, 

parishes were made before the Conquest, " Unexceptionable evidence has been 
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king of Kent, who died A. D. 640, established an endowment 
for certain secular canons to reside within the precincts of the 
OasUe of Dover, and serve Grod in a chapel founded there of 
old. These canons continued to abide in the Oastle or its pre- 
cincts for upwards of a century, when they were removed to 
St. Martin's, in the town of Dover, by Wintred king of Kent^ 
who founded the ancient church of St. Martin A. D. 696, so 
that it may be presumed that the church near the Castle was 
erected by Eadbald in the early part of the seventh century, 
and this conjecture is strengthened by an examination of the 
building itself. 

" The materials with which the walls of this church are con- 
structed consist of flint and the same kind of tufa as that with 
which the Boman tower is principally built, some portions of 
ashlar, and a quantity of Boman bricks, or building-tiles of 
large dimensions, which are chiefly worked in at the angles, 
especially near the base and summit of the tower ; but the mode 
of construction is very different from that which the polygonal 
tower adjoining, of Boman workmanship, exhibits, inasmuch as 
the bricks in the walls of the church are not inserted horizon- 
tally throughout, as binding courses, or in any regular method, 
as would have been the case had this ediflce been constructed 

adduced of the ezistenoe of one church could not be so few as the number 

in Kent, and of several others in North- entered in Domesday is surmised to 

amptoni^re, which certainly are not no- imply. 

tic»i in the Survey ; and in Oidordshire " It may be worth remarking, that 

no notice whatever is taken of the ciiurch while many of our antiquaries suppose 

of Dorchester, although the seat of a that the churches of the Anglo-Saxons, 

bishoprick had been removed from it but more particularly in the earlier periods, 

a short time before the taking of the were built of wood, one instance only of 

Survey. a church so constructed occurs in Domes- 

'' Ijie fourfold distinction of churches day, at Begeland in Yorkshire : ' Ibi 

Specified in the third law of Canute, presbyter et ecdesia lignea."* (Sir H. 

A. D. 1033, seems to import that in his Ellis's Preface to the Domesday Survey, 

time all these sacred edifices might to- and Mr. Denne's Paper in Archeeologia, 

gether amount to a large number ; and vol. viii.) 

it is manifest that in the reign of Edward It may be observed, that the returns 
the Confessor there must have been a to the Domesday Survey were made by 
very great increase of what were strictly various persons, some making much more 
denominated parish churches, it being full returns than others: and some are 
asserted in one of the laws ascribed to supposed to have been afterwards abridg- 
that King, that in many places there ed; hence would naturally arise a con- 
were three or four churches, where in siderable variety between the returns 
former times there was but one. And if, from different parts of the country : it 
as is commonly reported, 36 churches may be noticed also that in those districts 
were destroyed by the Conqueror, in in which churches are not expressly men- 
order to enluge the new forest in Hamp- tioned, tlieir existence is often implied by 
shire, this is an argument that they the mention of the '* Presbyter.** 
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in the time of the Romans. On the south side of the nave is 
a rude semioiroular^headed doorway, the aroh of which is faced 
with a double row of Boman bricks radiating from the centre, 
and in the same wall is a semicircular-arched window, the head 
and jambs of which are Ukewise formed of Boman bricks or 
tiles; there are also several circular apertures or windows, of 
smaU dimensions, formed of brick-work. In the construction 
of this building the builders appear to have rudely imitated, in 
these arches, Roman workmanship, of which they had a speci- 
men at hand. 

Next to the church in Dover Oastle, the church apparently 
of the greatest antiquity, and in which Roman work is closely 
imitated in the construction of the arches and some other 
details, is that at Brixworth in Northamptonshire ; and though 
an ascertained date can rarely be applied to the structures sup- 
posed to be of the Saxon era, we are in some measure enabled 
to trace the probable foundation and erection of this church. 
It appears that towards the close of the seventh century, in the 
time of Outhbald, the second abbot of Medeshamstead, several 
minor monasteries were built and furnished with monks from 
that abbey, and amongst these one is recorded to have been 
founded at Brikelesworth, which was the ancient name of this 
placed. 

From the writings of the cotemporary Saxon historians, 
Eddius, who died A. D. 720, and Bede, A. D. 735, several par- 
ticulars may be collected respecting the construction of the 
large conventual Saxon churches. Wilfred, bishop of York, and 
Benedict Biscopius, abbot of Wearmouth, who flourished towards 
the close of the seventh century, are described by these writers 
as having erected certain churches famous for their size and 
architectural display. Those founded by Wilfred were the con- 
ventual churches of Rippon and Hexham, no portion of which 
appears to remain: those constructed by Benedict Biscopius 
were the churches of Monks'* Wearmouth, and of the monastery 
of Jarrow. The present tower of Monks^ Wearmouth is, from 
the rude nature of its design, apparently of Saxon construction. 
It is divided on the exterior into five stages by square-edged 

c As this church has been very accurately described by Mr. Rickman, and is now 
generally well known, it is unnecessary to repeat the description here. 
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projecting stringcourses : the upper story contains on each side 
a rude window consisting of two round-headed lights, divided 
by a plain square-edged shaft ; this window is constructed 
beneath a larger semi-circular airch, of rude workmanship : on 
the west side of the story underneath is a small round-headed 
window, and beneath that, but at a considerable height from 
the ground, is a small square-headed aperture or light : in other 
respects the tower is perfectly plain and rude. 

The tower of the church of Jarrow is a structure of great 
antiquity, but neither so rude nor so early as that of Monks^ 
Wearmouth : it presents more the appearance of a building of 
the eleventh century, when (A.D. 1076) this church was restored, 
after having been twice left in ruins by the Danes, in 870 and 
1070. In this church is preserved an ancient inscription in 
Boman characters, with the exception of three Saxon letters, 
which records the original dedication of the church, A. D. 685. 

In the year 1083 the monasteries of Monks^ Wearmouth and 
Jarrow were annexed to the church of Durham, and dwindled 
into dependent Cells, so that only three monks tenanted Jarrow. 

Northleigh has all the features of the other towers of this 
class. The upper windows are of two lights, divided by a 
balustre, the masonry and construction very rude and wide- 
jomted, the arches formed of stones about the shape of tiles, 
and placed edgeways in the same manner as tiles ; in the floor 
immediately under these the windows are small round-headed 
openings, or loop-holes, quite plain^. 

The tower of St. Benet's, Lincoln, very much resembles its 
namesake at Cambridge, but the balustres have been removed, 
and their place supplied by mulUons, at a period long subsequent 
to its erection, apparently in the fourteenth century. 

The substructure of the tower of Wooten Warden church, 
Warwickshire, exhibits portions of long and short work, and 
other characteristic features shewing it to belong to this class 
of buildings. There was a religious house here before the 
Conquest. 

d The lower part of the tower has been two smaller arches north and south, nine 

cut through in a singular manner in the times recessed, -so great is the thickness 

fourteenth century, and a window in- of the wall ; but the four comers remain 

serted on the west side, a good arch open- of the original work, and are sufficiently 

ing into the chuiidh on the east side, and substantia to support the tower. 

C C 
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St. MichaePs church at St. Alban^s appears still to contain 
much of tho original work built by Abbot Ulsinus A. D. 948, 
according to Matthew Paris: tho pier arches are built appa- 
rently of Boman materials, viz. flat bricks or tiles, and flints, 
though much concealed by plaister and whitewash: the piers 
are singularly placed, those on one side being opposite, not to 
the piers, but to the centre of the arches on the other side,''* 

ScABELLUM, a footstool usod by the Bomans in connection with 
the Bisellius, or chair of state ; it was made with one or more 
steps, as requisite to suit the height of the Bisellius. 

SoALA, Lot. [f>. Escalier, Ital. Scale, Grer. Zreppc^, a stair- 
case or ladder. 

ScAMiLu, a sort of second plinths or blocks under columns, 
statues, Sec, to raise them, but not like pedestals ornamented 
with any kind of moulding. 

ScANDOLE, Ital, See Shingles, 

ScAPus, the shaft olT a column. See Shaft. 

ScENA, the permanent architectural part which faced the 
audience part of an tocient theatre. 

@({»Uf dbartC/ &iMMbi Ger, See Emhramrey Loop-hole. 

&k\^, Ger.^ literally a ship, but applied to the nave (navis) 
of a church. See Nave. 

&blMi Ger.^ a fortified mansion. See Castle^ Donjon. 

&kt(ixU\, &kti<i<i Get. See Volute. 

Gdl^ontfiein/ Ger. See Ohinmey. 

©d^urtogett/ Ger. See Archivolt. 

ScoLA, a portico where the learned were accustomed to assem- 
ble and converse. 

Sconce, a branch to set a light upon ; a screen or partition, 
to cover or protect any thing ; the head or top of any thing. 

Scotia, or Trochilus, \Fr. Scotie, Nacelle, Ital. Scozia, Oa- 
vetto, Ger. SlegmrinnC/] a hollow moulding used in the bases of 
columns, &c.: also called Casement and Oavetto**. 

SooucHON, Skouchon. See Squinch. 

Screen, or Skreen^, [Fr, Grille, Boiserie,] the partition that 
divides one part of a church from another, as the altar- 

a These particulars respecting buildings Holbech Bloxam, esq. of Rugby, with 
supposed to be Saxon are extracted from his kind permission, 
a MS. essay on the subject by Matthew t> Plate 62. c See Plates 76 and 79. 
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soreen, the oi^aii-sereen, monnmental BcreeiiB, &o.>' They are 
oaually of wood, but sometimes of atone, delicately carved. 
Most of the wooden screens now remaining are of the fifteenth 
centniy, but some are of the fourteenth «. A veil or cur- 
tain was hung upon the screen during Lent, to septmite the 
chanod or ohoir from the body of the church, bo that the ordi- 
nary oongre^tion should not see the mysteries carried on at 
that season. The screen is called a Frma by Leiand, in spell- 
ing of the altar-screen in Bxeter cathedral : it ia remarkable 
that s very rich Boreon forms part of the west front of this 
cathedral, and it is probable that the altar-screen, which no longer 
exists, was at least equally rich, and corresponded with it. 

" Bishop StapletQD made also the Rick Front of Stone Worke at the 
Hi^ Altare is the Cathedral Chirch of Ezcester," (A. D. 1318.) 
LelBnd's Itiiuirary, mL iii. p. 63. 
This screen is called " Tablatura lapidea Magni Altaris" in the 
Fabric ItoUs, 1318. 

ScBOLL, the volute of the Ionic capital, or any similar form. 
SoDTCHBON^, lE^iuttlittiit, %tftotI)ton, [Lot. Scutum, Fr. Eousson, 
IttU. Soudo, Qer. SSiqiai,] a shield for armori^ bearings ; also 
the shield or plate on a door, from the centre 
of which hung the door-handle. They are 
frequently richly ornamented : at the latter 
end of the fifteenth century they are fre- 
quently in the form ofarose; and the handles 
have at their junction the heads of animals 
holding in their mouths the piece of iron run- 
ning throng the ring or staple of the latch. 

" And in ten panels of this hearse of letters (latten or brass) the 
said workmen shall set in the most finest and foirest wise, ten 
»attcheon» of armes." Contract, B«ri of Warwick. 

d There vers also rood-iereeiiB, which not very common : there are Bpedraeni at 

wereiqion«ereeiui)flB«ic«-workdiTidii« Northfleet, Keiil,{Pl. 79)l Thame, Chin- 

the nave from the chancel, upon whii^ nor, Wardington, and Cropredj', Oion. 

the roodloft wai placed. Then remain In Broughton church, Oxim, ia a tine one 

In man^ country churchea ; and the up- of stone. The wooden screen in Stanton 

rpan, where the roodloft was situated, llarcourt church, Oion, is quite in the 

frequently plaistered up, and oma- style of the thirteenth century, with Cre- 

nertled with the royal arms, or a table foil lieads to the divisioii*, and banded 

of benefactors, and the names of the shafts: the iron-work, particularly the 

churdiwardens. In most cages this plaii- lock, is aUo very curimis, and apparently 

ter diviiion of the church might be re- of the same age { but as no other iped- 

moved with great advantage, and with men of lO ear^' a date has been noticed, 

little difficulty or expense. it appears more probable that this is alio 

a Screens of the fourteenth century are later. ' See Plate 80. 
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Sbction [Lot, Sectio, ^, Section, Ital. Sezione, Ger. S>ati>: 
f^nttt,}, a drawing showing tho internal heights of tho variouB 
parte of a building, and the thiokness of the walls ; or the form 
of any distinct part or detail, supposing it to be cat through : 
called also the Profile. 

Skdiua [^Fr. Gradins, Ital. Sedili, Ger. ©roMttJr], stone seats 
for the priests in the south wall of the chancel of many churches 
and oathedralsE: they are usually three in number, for the use 
of the priest, the deacon, and sub- 
deacon, during part of the serrice 
of high mass. 

" By the 17th of Abp. Langton 
ConstitutionB, made 1235, it was 
decreed, that in every church 
which has a large parish there 
be two or three priesta, accord- 
ing to the largeness of the parish t 
and state of the church." 

Jtduuon'i Ecckalaatical Law. 
In small country churches we occasionally find only a nngle 
seat, as in Chalk church, Kent, sometimes two, as in Melton 
church, Kent ; in the larger churches there are sometimes four'', 
as in Siothwell church, Northamptonshire, or five, as in South- 
well Minster'. It appears from Durandus that the priest 
anciently occupied a wooden seat, as is the custom of our own 
church : and we seldom meet with sedilia of higher antiquity 
than the thirteenth century''. 
Seeling. See Ceilinff, 
Si^tmnabatm, Ger., Side Aisles. See Aisle. 
SEMt-NoaMAH Style; called also the Mixed Norman, or 
Transition: this has all the characteristica of the Norman, 
combined with the pointed arch. (Bloxam.) Many persons do 
not allow it the distinction of a separate style, but consider it 




r PlaUl 81 and 82. a repoiitory for relicki." Blome6eld'a 

h " In the church of Fettwell, St. Mary Hiatory of Norfolk, I. 604. 

(Norfolk), againat the south vail (of the < Araiieol. foI. li. 

chancel), ere three itoue leata for the k There are, boiverer, examples of 

bishop, prieet, and deacon, and at the Norman Sedilia at Horbling and-Wel- 

bead ol them an arch for the holy water ; lingore, Lincdnahire, and jn St. Mary'i, 

and in the north wall is a cupboard, once Leiouter. 
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only as late Norman^. The horse-shoe and stilted arches belong 
to this style : the pointed arches vary much in form and pro- 
portion, and are frequently orna- 
mented with the zig-zag and other 
Norman mouldings, and above them 
are frequently round-headed windows. 
Most of the churches of the latter 
part of the twelfth century are of 
this style, and the examples of it are 
very numerous, especially in country 
churches. 

St. Cross, Winchester. 

Sepulchre, a tomb cut out of a rock : in manv churches we 
find a large flat arch in the north wall of the chancel near the 
altar, which was called the Holy Sepulchre, and was used at 
Easter for the performance of solemn rites, commemorative of 
the resurrection of our Lord : on this occasion there was usually 
a temporary wooden erection over the arch : but occasionally 
the whole was of stone, and very richly ornamented. There 
are fine specimens at Navenby and Heckington churches, Lin- 
colnshire, and Hawton church, Nottinghamshire : all these are 
in the Decorated style of the fourteenth century"*, and are of 
great magnificence, especially the last. There are also more 
humble examples in Stanton St. John^s, Oxon, Ohippen- Warden, 
Northamptonshire, &c. 

A. D. 1558. " Payde for making the Sepulture, 10s." 

" For peynting the same sepulture, 3s." 

" For stones, and other charges about it, 4s. 6d." 

" To the sexton for meat and drink, and watching the sepulture, 

according to custom, 22d." 

Aocompts of St. Helen's, Abingdon. Archaaol. vol. i. p. 16. 

" Within the Church of Durham, upon Good Friday, there was a 

most solemn service, in which service time, after the Passion was 

sung, two <^ the eldest monks took a large beautiful crucifix all 

of gold, of the picture of our Saviour Christ, nailed upon the 

cross The service being ended, the said two monks 

carried the cross to the Sepulchre with great reverence, (which 

1 See Plates 6, 8, and 96. Sewall increased their stipends. (Vide 

nx There were ministers of the Holy Ghodwin de Praesiilibus ap. Richardson, 
Sepulchre at York, c. 1256-58. Abp. p. 681.) 
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was set up that morning on the north side of the Qnire, nigh 

unto the High Altar, before the service time) and then laid it in 

the said Sepulchre, with great devotion." 

Antient Rites of Durham. 

On the continent we sometimes find a rude representation of 
the Holy Sepulchro attached to some part of the exterior of 
the church, as at the church of St. Joseph, at Antwerp, where 
there is a very elaborate representation of it on a largo scale, 
with numerous figures as large as life, called Calvary. 

Sergbs, the great wax candles burnt before the altars in 
Bioman Catholic churches. 

Set-offs, the sloped mouldings which divide Gk^thic buttresses 
into stages : also in a conmion wall, which is reduced suddenly 
from a greater to a lesser substance, the space or step which 
is left exposed is a set-off. 

Severey, Sbtbtxtt, &lbaxjSi$ a compartment of a groined roof. 

Shaft [Lot. Scapus, Fr. Fut, Tronc, Ital, Trunco, Vivo della 
colonna, Ger. ^i^ft, Gtomm Ut ®auU/], the body of a colunm 
or pillar'"; that part between the base and capital. In Grecian 
architecture the shafts support the whole superincumbent weight. 

In Gothic architecture they are considered by Mr. Bickman 
as only ornamental, supporting nothing; but Mr. Willis con- 
siders them to hold a most essential place in 
the decorative support of the building ; he ob- 
serves, that in describing Shafts it is convenient 
to make them take their denominations entirely 
from the manner in which they support the 
weight above them, rather than from their own 
position". Thus Shafts supporting ribs or 
other parts of a vault are termed Vaulting- 
Shafts; these are frequently attached to the st.johii'i, Chester. 
wall, and supported on corbels, as at the Chapter-house, Christ 
Church, Oxford^. 

Shafted Impost. See Impost. 

Shanks, or Legs, names given to the two interstitical places 
between the channels of the triglyph of a Doric frieze. 

m Plates 83 and ^4» changes in the form of the Shaft, bv 

n For further information, see Willis's the late Mr. Froude, Remains, vol. ii. 

Architecture of Italy, p. 34—39 ; also pp. 366—369. 

an interesting essay on the progressive o Plate 84. 
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Shields are a commoD ornament ia Gothic buildings, and their 
form ia sometimea useful in ascertajmng dates: tlioee of the 
Saxons or Mormans were very long, and sharp-pointed at the 
bottom : at a later period the bottom of the shield reversed is 
usually, though not invariably, of the same form as the arch 
then in use. See SctUcheon. 

Shinole ^Lai. Scindulo, fr. Bardeau, Ital. Apicella, Scandole, 
Ger. ®<|in(<t,], a wooden Ule, small pieces of thin wood used for 
oovering a roof: this sort of covering for a roof was formerly 
common in England, but is now confined to particular districts. 

SHn> or Shippe, for Frankincense, a small vessel in the form 
of a boat, which formed a necessary part of the furniture of aU 
churches, in the performance of Bomish ceremonieeP. 

Sheine [Lat. Feretrum, Fr. ficrin, OhSese, Ital. Scrigno, Ger. 
9l(lt<|t^m:t(i)}c6ni/], the case or box in which the relioa of a saint 
were preserved, and carried in processions ; called also a 
Beliquary. 

The tomb of a stunt, with the 
canopy over it, was also called a 
Shrine ; as the shrine of Thomas k 
Becket at Canterbury, St. Outhbert 
at Durham, tmd Edward the Oon 
fessor in Westminster Abbey t The 
usual situation for them was behmd 
the high altar. They were often 
erected long after the death of the 
saint, and renewed on a more mag 
nifioent scale at different periods . thus we have an aocount of 
the Shrine of St. Frideewide, in Oxford, having been three times 
renewed, or rebuilt in the style of the age. The latest erected, 

P See the Acccmpti of St. Helen's, doiu iKnies, as that of Eing Oswald at 

Abingdon, Aivhsol. vol. i. Bamborough, in the seventh century, was 

q The Shrine of the Three Kings (the thus ornamented by King Offa : 

Hagi who came from the Bast)^ Co- „ p j^ j^ amaveral Ofh sepul- 
logne cathedral, u one of the most cele- chnim 

brated, and, p^h^the ™t »>™ptuoi« ^ ^ j ^^ multoque decore, 

d>at em- was erected The value of the ut decTs et sp^men tun.b2 per H>c1a 
Jeweb with which it la ornamented is „.„„^ " *„ 4i™,Iii var 389 

enimated at i340,000. Frequent men. "^'^ **" Alcuhi, ver. 3«a. 

tion a made by ancient writers of very For further information on the Bub^ 

costly shrines of this descriptian, made of shrines, see Archaiologia, vol. i. p. 36. 

of gold OT diver, and enriched with pre. Iv. p. fi7- !• p. 469. 
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about 1480, still remains in good preservation, and is a beau- 
tiful specimen of rich tabernacle work. 

" In the midst of the Feretory of St. Cuthbert his sacred Shrine 
was exalted with most curious workmanship^ of fine and costly 
green marble, all tinned and gilt with gold ; having four seats or 
places, convenient underneath the Shrine, for the pDgrims or 
lame men, sitting on their knees to lean and rest on, in the time 
of their devout ofierings and fervent prayers to God and Holy 
St. Cuthbert, for his miraculous relief and succour ; which being 
never wanting, made the Shrine to be so richly invested that it 
was esteemed to be one of the most sumptuous monuments of 
aU England, so great were the offerings and jewels bestowed 
upon it ; and no less the miracles that were done by it even in 
these latter days." Antient Rites of Durham. 

Shrouds, a term sometimes applied to crypts. 

Sill, Cill, SboUf [Lot. Solum, Fr. Seuil, Itah Limitare, Ger. 
gmfiarbrufiuttg, &bV0(fki\ the lowest part of a building; the 
threshold ; the horizontal part beneath a window or door. 

" The soles of the windows." Contract for Fotheringhay. 

SiMA, Lai, [-FV. Simaise, grande doucino, Itah Gola maggiore 
Ger. Slinnldffm/], the ogee moulding. See Cyma. 

Slates [Lot, Tegulae, Fr. Ardoises, Ital. Tegoli di lavagna], 
thin pieces of stone used for covering the roof of a building. 
The common people of Oxfordshire and Berkshire still distin- 
guish between a sloM^ or thin slab of stone after the ancient 
fashion, and the modem Welsh slates^ the blue colour of 
which renders them unfit for the purpose of covering ancient 
buildings. 

Sleeper [Fr. Dormant, Sole], a piece of timber placed length- 
wise upon the side-walls of a building, to support the joists of 
a floor, or the rafters of a roof, &c. 

Slype, (SblsPf a passage between two walls, as at Winchester, 
and at New College, Oxford. 

Socle, Fr. See Plinth and Pedestal, 

SoFFir [-FV. Sofiite, Ital, Sofiitta], the under side of an open- 
ing, the ceiling of a cornice; the interior sweep of an arch: 
in Gothic architecture the soflSt is often divided into compart- 
ments, having foliated arched heads, and sometimes into a 
kind of small niches filled with the figures of saints, &o. 
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Solar, Sboltt, SboWtx, [Lot. Solarium, Fr. Planoher, Grenier, 
Ital. Solaro, Ger. ®9Qer,] literally a floor ^ but used for a garret ; 
the space under the roof, and above the upper ceiling. The rood- 
loft was sometimes so called. The name of Solarium was also 
Implied to the terraces on the tops of the houses of the ancients<i. 
" Notandum autem quod invenit magnam aulam com camera, tres 

soldaa ante hortimn anise, unum solarium et unmn cellar." 

Dimissio onius magnae domiu in BalUo Punehnensi 
per Priorem de Finchall^ 1284. 

SoLDA, a shop, a stall, a place in which things are sold. (Baine.) 

SouDUM, the die of the pedestal. See Dado. 

SoLTVEAu, Fr. See Girder. Solives, Fr. See Joists. 

SoNNERiB, Fr. See Bdfry. 

Souse, Jbott^te^ Jbourtti an old Norman-French term for a 
corbel: it occurs frequently in the contract for Beformng 
Westminster Hall, in 1395. 

*' Every souse to be carved according to pattern." 

SouTERRAiN, Fr.y a cavern, vault, cellar, or any underground 
work« 

Span of an Arch, the distance between each springing, or 
impost. — Span-roof. See Compass-roof. 

Spandrels, ,Sbpattnlitei the triangular spaces included between 
an arch and the square formed by the mouldings over it ; this 
space is frequently ornamented with trefoils, quatrefoils, &c. 
or with a device, or a shield of armorial bearings, usually those 
of the founder, or some great benefactor. 

" Eyery spaundre to be filled with stone from the souse beneath as 
high as the arch at the top." Contnict for Westminster HalL 

Spar, IGer. Qifonm.^ See Ba/ier. 

Sper-BATTEN, a rafter. Forbey's Vocabulary of East Anglia. 

Spere, the screen across the lower end of a dining-hall, to 
shelter the entrance. 

*' Item, the said hall to have two coberdes, one beneath at the spere." 

Oage*s History of Hengrave. 

Sperver, Spatberi '^Hf^txbtx, the wooden frame at the top 
of a bed or canopy : the term sometimes includes the tester, 
or head-piece. 

" A sparver of greene and black say, with courteyns of the same." 

Inventory of Furniture, 30th Henry VIII. 

4 See the Glossaries to Ritson*s Romances, and Kennett*s Parochial Antiquities. 

Dd 
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Spkrwabb Embaitlbment, a perforated battlement. 

" And til aither isle shall be a sperware embattaUement of free-stone 
throughout." Contract for FoUieriiigliay. 

Sphjbristerium, a court for playing at baD, or other exercisee ; 
a tennis court: there was a room so called attached to the 
baths of the ancients, in which the bathers exercised before 
going into the warm bath. 

Spire [Lat. Spora, Fr. Epier, Fl^he, Ital. Guglia, Ger. ©plftC/lj 
a very tapering pyramid on the top of a tower ; commonly, but 
incorrectly, called a steeple. The spire was often added long 
after the tower or steeple was built, as appears from the 
accounts to have been the case at Louth church, Lincolnshire. 
We do not appear to have any Norman spires ; but there are 
some singular conical-headed turrets, something between a very 
massive pinnacle and a small spire, as at Bochester cathedral, 
and the east end of St. Peter^s church, Oxford. Early English 
spires are not very common ; they are more massive and less 
tapering than the Decorated'. In some districts the spires are 
set upon the towers without any parapet, and called BroaekeB: 
in the more usual and more elegant examples they are placed 
within and surrounded by a parapet, frequently with flying- 
buttresses and pinnacles at the angles. In the French Flam- 
boyant style the spires are generally very elegant; the form 
is usually octagonal, and on each face are a succession of small 
openings, in the form of trefoils or quatrefoils, which have a 
very rich and airy eflFect, as at St. Peter's, at Gaen. 

Q^Vib^^tdi Ger,y a pointed arch. See Arch, 

Splat, a term applied to certain sloped surfaces : thus whea 
the opening through a wall for a door, window, &c. widens 
inwards, as is usual in Gothic archi- 
tecture, the jambs are said to be 
splayed, because they are on a slope : 
so also a large chamfer is called a ^' 
splay, as when the mullions of a window are cut with mere 
slopes, the slopes are splays ; and in many other cases the term 



r That of Christ church cathedral, original work, which is preserved in a 
Oxford, is an early and good example, garden adjoining. The spire of Salis- 
but the upper part of it has lately been bury cathedral is an addition in the four- 
rebuilt and clumsily Imitated from the teenth century. 
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18 applied to sloped Enii&ces, though Bplaye are sot bo 
small as ohamftrB. In some early specimens of Nor- 
.nifui or Sax(Hi arohitecture, the window-jambs are 
much splayed on the outside as well as within, as in 
CUpham ohnroh, Bedfordshire, &o.: owing to the great 
thickness of the waOg in the Norman style, the window- 
jambs an more splayed at that period than in any other, bat 
io the £a^^^ English style they axe also widely splayed. 
. &p^Q!braatm, G«r,, a fountain ; used also as a lavatory, as 
IP the cloisters of Helsterbaob. 

Spbuiskbs, the points from which an arch springs: the two 
first stones of an arch, one on each side next above the impost, 
are idso ^metimes cdled springers, or springing-stones. 

Sqdillbbt, the sonlleiy, a well-known appendage to the kitchen. 
SouiNCH, jitonu, jiroulioii, JI^Koucltoit, [f^. Pendentives,] the 
stones or arches thrown across the angles of a square tower, 
to support the alternate aides of 
the octagonal spire: also the cross 
pieces of timber across the angles, 
to give stnoigth and firmness to a 
frame. 

" too foot Bchlere, and tqninches of 

18 inches higli, and 16 at the braet 

(thick). Becord of Lcntli Spire. 

"Ac qnatnor sconci de lapidibne ab 

nno qnarterio an^uli in proximnm 

ad Iigandam eperam." William of Woroeiter, p. I9G. 

"Asd when the said stepill cometh to the heig^ht of the said bay . . 

.... then hit shall be channged and tumyd (from the square 

form of the lower part) in viii paynes, and at every scovchon a. 

buttrasse fynyst with a finial." Contrw* for rotherinf^y. 

" xii coynea, iiij akouc?u)na anglers, and viij square anglers to the 

said first legement table." Contract for Eton CoDege. 

Stadicm, Stadia, part of a Greek palsestra, similar to the 
Roman circus : the ancient racenjourse. 

Stage, the graduated division of a Gtoihic buttress ; a floor ; 
a story; the horizontal division of a window, separated by 
transoms. 

" In altitodine trimn slagamm dictanmt bay-mndowes." 

Winiam of Worcester, p. 287- 

od X 
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Staibs [Lai. Oradus, Fr. Degr^B, Ital, Soalim, Oer. SrC|)))C;], 
steps for ascending or descending from one leyel to another. 

Staibgasb [Lot. Scabe, JV. Escalier, Ital. Scala, Gfer. Zftf}ft,]^ 
the part of a building containing the stairs. 

Stalls [jFV. Stalles, ItcU. Stalli, Oer. ®tuilU;], the elevated 
seats, usually with canopies oyer them, ranged on each side the 
choir of cathedrals, collegiate churches, &c. : in the Boman 
Catholic times they were appropriated to the canons or pre- 
bendaries in a secular, and the monks in a regular, community^. 

" £t solvit Ricardo Tempest pro fSactura les stalles 
et ostiorum, ac emendacione fenestra vitree 
apud Gy^eswyk, lx«.*' 

Gompotus PrioriB de Fynkall, 1480-7- 

Stanchel, Jbtaiujfteoity [Fr. iStanfon, Itctl, 
Sbirra,] the iron bars between the mullions of 
a window, or in an open screen : these have 
generally ornamental heads to them of a vsr 
riety of elegant forms.* wi.bJ.gh, o«>n. 

Standard, <Sbtaiiliatt, a standing chest : a candlestick of large 
size, standing on the ground, with branches for several lights. 

" Two great atandarta of laten, to stand before the high altar of 
Jesus, in the chapel of Doning^n." 

Will of R. Harre, 1600, in LyBon's Magna Britannia— Berkshire. 

This sort of candlestick is still in common use on the continent. 
Qtan^df Ger, See OauUcoU. 
Statue, ILat Statua.] See Image, 

Steeple, ,SbtepsU, (Sbtepull, [Fr. Olocher, Ital. Gamptmile, Ger. 
S^v^t^utmf ®Utmt^utm,'] a tower, or any building higher than 
the roof of a church : frequently surmounted by a spire. 

" And in the west end of the said body shall be a atepyll standing 

(above) the chirche upon three strong and mighty arches, vawted 

with stone." Contract for Fotheringhay. 

" Also forsaide Richarde sail schote out tusses in the west ende 

for making of a atepili:* Contract for Catterick. 

Steps, or Stairs. See Greea, Stbreobate. See Stylobaie. 

Stibadium, a semi-circular couch sometimes 
used by the Romans at their meals instead of 
the Triclinium. 

©ftp, Ger. See Cathedral. 

s Plate 86. t Plate 80. 
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Sm/rxD Abch, a term introduoed by Mr. Willia for a form 
of the arch used ohi^y in the twelfth oentury, in which the 
aroh does not Bpring immediately &om the imposts, but ia raised 
as it were upon stilts for some distance above them : it is one 
of several forms used during the period of transition, when the 
ajTchitects appear to have been struggling to overoome a diffi- 
culty, which they fin^y accomplished by the pointed arch. 
See Arch and VauUing. 

Sufitk, IteU. See Jami. 

SiOA, a portico. The sect of Stoics took their name from 
one of these at Athens, where Zeno taught his system of phi- 
loeophy. 

Srotrp, Sto|ijpt> [-£0^. Aspersorium, J^. Beneticr, Ital. Pila 
dell* Aoqua beneditta,] a basin for holy water, usually placed 
in a niche near the entrance door; some- 
times in the porch, sometimes within the 
docH-, for the purpose of asperuon on enter- 
ing the church; sometimes standing on a 
pedestal or short pillar, and detached from 
the wall, as in the cathedral and church of 
St. Ouen, at Rouen. Also the vessel used 
for carrying about holy water to sprinkle 
the congregation, which forms a necessary 
part c^ the furniture of a Roman Catholic 
church. The sprinkle, or instrument used 
for sprinkling, is properiy the Aspersorium. 
This word is also used in another sense, as 
by Shakspeare, when Hamlet and Laertes 
are about to begin fencing, the king says, " Set mc the stoups 
of wine upon that table.^ 

" HoU-teater steppe, de argento pro aqua benedicta cum aspersorio 
de argento." 

'W1U t£ T. BMDfoH, Duke of Enter, 1438. IfldudU, p. 263. 

" A st<^ of lede for the holy water at the church dore." 

InvtfMory of Andoit Chtuch Goodi, priDled in Blozain'i PriDdpke, p. 101. 

Story [fV. Etage, Ital. Piano], a ringle floor of a building : 
Scottice, a flat : in monkish Latin written Istoria and Historia, 
as in William of Worcester. 

©Jr^ftiltr, Chr. See Buttrm. ©ttdfcu, Ger. See Faicia. 
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SrUiB, the fillets which separate the channels or flutes of 
columns. 

SnuoEs, a term applied by Evelyn to the flutes of a c(dumn. 

Strinogoubsb [Fr. Cordon], a pro- 
jecting line of mouldings running 
horizontally along the face of a 
building, frequently under windows : 
it is sometimes merely a flat band'. ' 8«df«b«iTow, worce«tenhiM. 

Strut, in carpentry. See Brace, 

Qixibc, Oer. See Chamber. 

Stucco [Lai. Tectorium, Fr. Stuc, Garton-pierre, Ital. Stucco, 
Ger. Vtormor^tf/], a fine kind of plaister or composition for 
covering the face of a brick wall, in imitation of stone. 

6^0^, Ger. See Buttress. 

Sttlobatb, Stereobatb, [Lat, Stereobata, Stylobata, jFV. Sou- 
bassement, Ital. Zoccolo, Piedistallo, Basamento, Oer. IXnttrfo^, 
Qkrmi^t, Qanitnflailli] the basement or substructure of a temple 
below the colunms. 

Sttlaoalmatic, supported by figure-columns. See Caryatides. 

SuBSBLUA, the under sides of the seats in stalls, which turned 
up, and were generally carved with grotesque, and often irre- 
verent devices. See Miserere.^ 

Suogestus, a covered seat for the use of the emperor, at the 
Boman theatres, amphitheatres, &c. 

Summer [Lat. Trabes, Fr. Sommier, Itai. Trave, Ger. (Ixntptr 
hcilttn,]^ a beam of wood : in old timber houses it is the large 
beam which sustains the projecting frame-work of timber above. 
Brest-summer, a lintel-beam. 

"And every soni^ yn brede xvi ynches." 

Indenture at Salisbury, 1445. 

SuPERciLiuM, Lat. See Architrave. 

SuRBASE, the upper mouldings of the pedestal. 

SuRiiASBD Arch [Fr. Arc ou Voute surbaiss^], an obtusely 
pointed arch, the centres of which are below its base. 

Systyle [Lat. Systylos, Fr. Systyle, Ital Sistilo, Ger. 3la6e= 
ji&ottg/], an order of temples, having two diameters between 
the columns. 

r See Plates 67, 59, 61. b Plate 85. 
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Tabernacle \La;t. Tabemaculum, Fr. Tabernacle, Ital. Taber- 
nacolo, Ger. ®acrammtsi^fdto,], a smaQ temple : also the coffer, 
or ornamented chest, frequently the model of a church of very 
beautifiil workmanship, made of precious wood, metal, or marble, 
and placed upon Roman Catholic altars, as a receptacle for the. 
cyborium and pixis. 

In Gk>thio architecture this term is also used for a canopy,^ 
stall, or niche, standing detached from the wall, and usually 
richly ornamented with light open-worked tracery, &c. some- 
times enclosing the figure or shrine of a saint, as that of St. 
Frideswide ; sometimes a tomb or monument, as that of William 
of W]^eham, in Winchester cathedral : but we have comparar 
tiydy few good examples remaining in this country ; they are 
much more fr^uent on the continent, and sometimes exqui- 
sitely beautiful, as in the Frauen-Eirche at Nuremburg: see 
also Moller\i Plates. 

I inif9> anH full Az of foinHofoe^/' 

Chauoer's Bodi of Fame. 
**To fiascen the tabenMcle where the patron of the church now 
standeth, 8d." Acoompts of St. Helen's, Abingdon. ArdueoL vol. i. 

" Ek solvit Williehno Payntour pro pictura novi tabemaculi Euca- 

nstiK et j le creste supra magnum altare, et pro ij pannis pictis 

pro eod^si altari, xxyj". viij^." 

Gompotos, Prions de Fynkall, 1463-4. 

" Tidfemacuk com reliquis." 

Inventory d flute in Lincoln (Matdnly 1536. Dugdale's Monast iiL 273. 

" One tabernacle of ivory, with two kaves." ibid. 

Tabeb^agle-worK) ornamented open-work above stalls, &c. 

Tablatoba. See Screen. 

Tablb, Tablet, ®aiU«f(tonc5S» "UMIU \.I^ Tabula, Tabulacio, 
Fr. Tablette, Ital. Tavolino, Oer. Zafd, ZafdSmi] a horizontal 
projection from the surface of a wall. This term is generally 
combined with some other word, describing its situation, as 
earth-table, ground-table, bench-table^ corbel-table, &c. In the 
contract for Fotherin^ay we find mention of tableH9t<Hies, 
meaning the cornice; ground-table-stones, the base-mouldixigB, 
or projection on the outside ; and bench-tabkHstones, the pro* 
jection near the ground, on the inside of the waQs. 

" And a botras rising onto the tabill," Contract for Gatteriok Church. 
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It is more commonly used only for the base-tabletfi or base- 
mouldings over the plinth, a little above the ground : these vary 
considerably in the different styles of Norman and Gh>thiG. In 
Norman buildings they are at first plain slopes above Or below 
a flat string, afterwards they are frequently carved vnth the 
various ornaments peculiar to the style. — In Early Rngliffb work 
they are sometimes a mere slope; but in large buildings fre- 
quently consist of several sets of mouldings, each face projecting 
farther than the one above it. — In the Decorated, it is generally 
an ogee, under which is a plain face, then a slope and another 
plain face ; and it is not usual to find more tablets in this style, 
although in the Perpendicular, three, four, and even five, are 
sometimes used^ 

Tabunum [Fr. Cabinet, Archives, Ital. Archivio, Oer. SoMbi,], 
an apartment of a Roman house, used for the preservation of 
the family records. 

Tabulatum, Lot. [lUd. Tavolato], the timber floor of a house. 
&QQ Floor. 

Tmsia^ Tenia, the fiUet or band separating the Doric frieze 
from the architrave. See Fascia. 

Tailloir, Fr. See Abacm. 

Talon, Fr.<, the ogee moulding. See Cyma and Offee. 

Tasseau, Fr. See Bracket. 

Saufjidtt, Ger. See Fmt 

Tectorium, Lat. See Plaister^ Stucco^ and Pargetting. 

Tectum, Lat. See Boof. 

Tbgul^, Lat. See Tiles and Shies. 

Telamones, statues of men employed as columns or pilasters ; 
so called by the Romans, but by the Greeks, Atlantes. 

Temple \^Lat. Templum, Fr. Temple, Itai, Tempio, Ger. Scttu 
f)d; Scmpdi^au^/], an edifice set apart for religious worship. The 
temples of the ancients are divided into several kinds : 

1. In Antis, having only angular pilasters, called antse or 
parastatse, terminating the side walls, and projecting 
beyond the face of the end wall. 

2. Prostyle, having a portico in front only. 

3. Amphiprostyle, having a portico behind as well as in 
front. 

t See Plates 67, 69^ and 61. 
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4. Pebipteral, having a colonnade aSl ronnd, whether the 
form was oblong or oironlar. 

5. Dipteral, having a donUe range of columna 
tdl round. 

6. PsEunoDiFTDui., hisB or imperfectly dipteral, 
tbe inner range of oohunns being omittM. 

T. Htfabthbal, having tho cella open to the 

8. MoROPTERAL, roood, and wHbont a cell i^^d-n^^. 

They are also distingnished by the diffwent space between 
the columsa, called the intercolnmniation : 

Ptonobtylob, that is thick set with cohimnB, 1^ diameter 
beine allowed between each co- 1-7^; — — . 

luJ. 'o 000' 

Stotylob, in which the oolinnna are 1 — 1 

not so oloae, 2 diameters. I ^ ^ ^ ^-^1 

EusTTLOS, when' the interoolumBiation, or space between 
the columns, is of the best propor- | " ■ -" 1 

tion, 2i diameters. O O O 

DiAffivLos, where th^ are still wid«r 



apart, 3 diameters. 



o 



ARfiOErTYLoe, when placed more distant from each other 

than in fact they ought to j — ^■- ^- .^ 

be, 4 diameters. ° ^ '^ °' 

Templet, a short piece of timber sometimes laid under a ^rder. 

TspniAMUM, the vessel in which the water for the baths of 
the ancients was partially heated ; also the room in which the 
tepid bath was placed. 

TsBinNUB, a stone used as a boundary : a pedestal whose size 
increases upwards for the reception of a bust. 

Terrace {Fr. Perron, Terrasse, lial. Terraza, €ler. Sffmffc,], 
a raised space in front of a building, sometimes with a balustrade 
round it, sometimes merely steps, as at Versailles, where there 
are a succession of terraces one above the other in gradatjons : 
in this and many other instances in the Italian style, the build- 
ing is not complete without the terrace. 

Tesbelated Pavement [Lot. Tesserse, Fr. Marqueterie, Ilal. 
Musaico, Ger. %Burft)fdnnig<t Stdn )um $uff>o&m,], a rich inlaid 
pavement, formed of different coloured marbles or tiles. 
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Tebta, LaX. See Brxok. 

Tester, TEarrooN, \Fr, Giel, lial. Oielo, Qw. ^immcl,], a fiat 
canopy over a pulpit, a tomb, a bed, &c. 

Testudo, LaJt. See VavM. 

Tetrasttlb \LaJt. Tetrastylos, Fr. T^traatyle, ItcH. Tetrastilo, 
Qer. SicrfauUg/], a building having four oolumna in front. 

Tetto, lial. See Bmf, 

Thack-tiles, ®|taitit-tsU0» tiles or slates used for covering a 
roof, or thcUching^ to thatch, or thack, signifying to cover. 

Katherine Sinclair, wife of the first Lord Seton, 

" Bigget ane yle on the south side of the paroch kirk of Seton of 
fine estler (ashler), pendit (vaulted), and theikit (roofed) with 
stane." Oroae^s Antiquities of Scotland^ vol. L 

THERMiB, the public baths of the ancients. 

Tholobatb, the substructure on which a dome or cupola rests : 
a term proposed by Mr. Hosking. 

Tholus [Fr. Dome, Ital. G6pola, Oer. Sdtppcl/ 5tttgcIgcf03K<,], 
a dome or cupola, or any circular building, as the monument of 
Lysicrates at Athens. 

Thbouoh carved- work, open work of wood or stone, in which 
the carving is cut through the entire substance. 

"All which pictures were most artificially wrought together, and 
finely carved oat of an entire stone, some parts thereof ikrough 
carved'Work" 

" The forepart of the almeries was through carved^work, to admit 
air to the towels." Antient Rites of Durham. 

Through, Trough : this term is sometimes used by itself, to 
signify a tomb or monument. 

" Over the midst of the said vault did lie a fine through, and at each 
side of the stone it was open^ through which were cast the bones 
of the monks whose graves were opened for other monks to lie 
in ; which vault was made to be a charael house to put dead 
men's bones in." Antient Rites of Durham. 

Through-stones, Trough-stones, the perpent stones reaching 
through a wall : also a north country term for grave-stones, or 
the lids of stone coffins. 

** Many fair through'Stones lying over the graves." 

Antient Rites of Durham. 
" The trough-aile." Plan of Chester Cathedral in Lysons. 
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Zffox, Ger. See Door. "SJf^axea^A, G«r. See Ew^. 

Vtaim, Qer. See Totow. S^mfittitat, Q«r. See LitOd. 

Thtboka, the doora of a temple or hotue. 

Thtxorhitii, the entrance passage in a Greek hoone. 

TioNuif, Lai. See Beam. 

Tnja {Lea. Tegulse, i^. Tuilea, /(!a^. Tegole, Pianelle, G*r. 
SoAjitgdf], pieces of earthenware used for covering the roof of 
a building: they were need for this purpoae by the Eomans, 
but in the middle ages they do not appear to have been com- 
monly 80 employed". Lead waa used in England to a very great 
extent for large buildings, and was perhaps the most usual 
covering where the funds oould be collected to pay for it- 
Slates (ft rather slabs of stone were also much used, and thatch 
for more humble structures, and in oome districts for buildings 
of a better olass, particularly in Devonshire and Somersetshire : 
in other diatriots wooden shingles were much used. 

Tiles? iFr. Quants, Ital. Quadmcci] 
were formerly used for paving the floors 
of churches and houses': they are com- 
monly but erroneously called Norman 
tUet, being generally of much later date ; 
few having been fonnd earlier than about 
the middle of the thirteenth century* : 
they have frequently inscriptions, shields 
of arms, he. upon them, are highly glazed, and are frequently 
called Encaustic Tiles. The ohnroh of Great Malvern, Worces- 

I Periiap* OGCuiaiud inetanca msy be tilm were (rf (he age of tlie Conqueror ; 

foand, H In K buUdlng of very Ute Mor- but the earliest parti of tbe huildinga of 

man date, which wai pulled down B few the Abbey now mniiiiiar (exduiiire of 

yean ago in the borough of Southwark, the ehuidij an of the uiineenth cen- 

roofing Uka were found built into the tury, and tbongh in a dilapidatod nate, 

wvll, aSi of which had a pec-hole ia them, the remaiai are congiderable ; amongit 

H in modon tilei, and half of one dde, them ia a lu^ Hall, which probablf \% 

whidi would be expoMd when bjd on a the rooni in question i at all eroiti then 




roof, waa glazed. tilea are not earlier than the thirteenth 

' I PWa 86 ai -- - - 

tbenxHi 

ilginali} 

EmquaTor, at Caen, oaD . , , . 

Oreat Guard Chamber, and the Banm'i latter part of the twelfth century. 



y See Fbtee 86 and S7. century, if ao early. 

~ ~ * ■' tn the Abbays aux • No. " ■"• ■ ' 

, be palace of Wil. and No. 3 . 

liam tbe Conquarar, at vara, oaDed the very mudi like Nonnan pattemi of the 



cTwooftbeioiHneinthe Abbaysauz * No. 8, Plats 87, frmn St. Chiu, 
Hommei, nlginally the palace of Wil. and No. 30, Plate 86, &om Bocotey, look 



which had a 

cuted CD them i a eeriea of thcee wet« A. D. 1199, called a Pentade. 
engraved and pnbliibed by John Hen- The earliest tile* appear to hare the 

niker, eu., In ITM, with an elaborMe pattern stamped in the red clay, and that 

esny eodaavouring to piDW that these pattern filled up with white da;: as an 

sea 
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torshire, abounds with them, aod a kUn for making them was 
erected at a short distanoe from the Priory Church, traoes of 
which remained until a very recent period^. In St. Grom church, 
near Winchester, there are a number in good preservation^^; 
the Chapter-house at Salisbury is still entirely paved with them, 
and the greater part of our ancient churches have preserved 
at least some portion of their original pavement : in the vestry 
of the Mayor's Chapel at Bristol there are very splendid tiles, 
enamelled with patterns in several colours; these are of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. The use of paving tiles 
appears to have continued to the Reformation. 

ToiT, Fr. See £00/. 

Tombs, edifices for the reception of the dead : a full deoorip- 
tion of the difierent varieties of tombs, and theur chronological 
succession, will be found in the excellent work of Mr. Blozam 
on Monumental Architecture ; a concise notice of those of the 
middle ages is extracted from that work, under the heads of 
Monuments and Chantries, in this Glossary. 

ToNDiNO. See Astragal. 

Tooth Ornament, used in the Early En^sh style, and one of 
the peculiar marks of it. The name is not an appropriate one, 
but it is that by which it is generally known : its appearance 
is more like a square four-leaved flower inverted 
than any thing else : it is a pyramid with its sides 
partially cut out, so as to form an inverted flower. 
It is generally inserted in a hollow moulding, and 
when seen in profile presents a zig-zag or serrated 
appearance. It appears to have been introduced towards the 
close of the twelfth century, and was in general use throughout 

evidence of this, there are at Warbling- of the fourteenth century, apparently 

ton church, Hants, some very beautiful intended for Edward III!, and Queen 

Decorated tiles, where the same error is Philippa. 
repeated in each tile. Mr. Orimsley of Oxford has succeeded 

A Plate of the " principal patterns of in making facsimiles of any Oothic tiles 

the Norman tiles for the floor of St. Ni- at a very moderate expense. Thcu« can 

choIa8*8 Chapel, York Minster,** was be no doubt that they are the most ap- 

Dublished by Fowler of Winterton in propriate flooring for a Gothic building. 
1801. The colours of the tiles are brown, b For further information on the anti- 

bhie, and yellow. quity of tiles with printo, see Dallaway*k 

There is an engraving of two tiles Heraldic Inquiries, 
from the pavement of Chertsey Abbev, c They are sometimes mistaken for 

Surrey, in the Archaeologia, vol. viil. Roman tiles, or more properly, Ronuui 

p. 452 : these are round, and have the bricks ; but these are quite distinct, and 

heads of a king and queen in the costume the error has probably arisen merely from 
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the thirteenth, but is rarely found in buildings of a later period. 
There are several varieties of it, the later much richer and more 
ornamented than the earlier specimens^^. 

Torso, the bust or trunk of a sculptured figure. 

TopH-sTONE, or Tufa, [Lot. Tophus, JFr, Tuf, It(d. Tufo, Grer. 
Sofjidti/] a light porous stone, supposed to be merely a deposit 
from water «: it is an exceedingly durable substance for build- 
ing, and was much used by the Bomans^. In the middle ages 
it was frequently used for filling up the interstices between the 
ribs of a groined roofs, forming the shell of the vault : it was 
also used occasionally for the walls, as at Dursley church, 
Gloucestershire. It is extensively used in Normandy, and por- 
tions of it are found in some of the Norman churches in Kent. 

Torus, or Tore, [Fr. There, Itai. 
Toro, Bastone, Oer. 9>f^l/] a large 
round moulding, used in the base of 
columns, &c. 

Touch-stone, the dark-coloured stone or marble anciently 
much used for tomb-stones : a musical sound may be produced 
by touching it sharply with a stick. In the western porch of 
the Bedcliff church, Bristol, there is a series of small pillars of 
this stone, on which it is said that a tune may be played, the 
sound of each being a different note. 

Tower ILat. Turris, Fr. Tour, It(zl. Torre, Ger. X^iurm/], a 
tall building for defence ; or for the reception of bells ; often 
crowned with a spu^. The towers of many churches appear to 
have been used as parochial fortresses in case of any sudden 
emergency, as at Bugby, Warwickshire: in some cases they 
appear to have formed part of the regular fortifications of a 
city, as St. MichaePs, Oxford; and in other instances there is 
a gateway under the tower, which thus serves the double pur- 
pose of a belfry to the adjoining church, and a gateway tower ; 

the name; Roman bricks being often e It forms in considerable quantities 

ealled Roman iilea, from some of the streams in Olouoes- 

The name of wall-tiles was formerly tershire, and is there frequently called 

liaed for bricks : see the article on Roman Puff-stone : it varies a good deal in tex- 

Brieksf see also Mr. << Essex's Remarks ture. 

on the Antiquity of Brick and Stone f The Roman theatre at Lillebonne in 

Buildings in England," in the Archaeo- Normandy is entirely fiiced with it. 

logia, vol. iv. p. 85. e Chalk was very oonmionly used for 

d See the specimen from St. Cross, the same purpose, as at St. Saviour's, 

Plate 68. Southwark. 
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lus at Bristol, where the north gate of the dty m under the 
tower of St. John^s church : m other cases there is a footway 
only under the tower, as at All Saints^ church, Cambridge. 
Most church towers are built upon arches which may be either 
open or walled up according to circumstances. The lower part 
of a tower often forms a convenient porch, as at Brading, Isle 
of Wight, &c. 

Norman towers are commonly massive, seldom more than 
three squares in height, at least in the early period ; and even 
later they seldom are more than a square above the roof of the 
church. They are usually placed in the centre of the church, 
or at the intersection, if the plan is cruciform. 

Early English towers are usually more lofty than the Norman, 
and frequently crowned by a, spire : there are, however, many 
good Early English towers without spires, some of which may 
at first sight be mistaken for Norman, but the mouldings and 
details satisfactorily indicate the real date : there is a good 
Early English tower of this description at Middleton Stoney, 
Oxfordshire; the church is within the park of the Earl of 
Jersey, but is readily accessible, and has several features worthy 
of examination. There are specimens also at Brize-Norton and 
Fritwell, Oxfordshire. 

Decorated towers differ little from the preceding, excepting 
that they are generaUy more ornamented: they are generally 
flanked with large buttresses, crowned with pinnacles, which 
sometimes are formed into groups at the angles of the junction 
of the tower and spire; St. MaryX Oxford, is a beautiful 
example of this arrangement.^ 

Perpendicular towers generally bear marks of the style in 
the windows and ornaments, and are much more commonly 
met with than either of the other styles. Nearly the whole of 
the churches of Somersetshire have fine Perpendicular towers ; 

f Decorated towers without spires are mington and Whickford, Warwickshire ; 

not very common, as it very frequently Cropredy, Great Tew, Horley, Hanwell, 

happens that the tower is the last part Wroxton, and Northmoor, Oxfordshire ; 

built, and though all the rest of the Aynho and Chacomb, Northamptonshire; 

church is good and pure Decorated, the and Cranford, Hampshire. The church 

tower is Perpendicular: this is particu- of Standlake, Oxfordshire, has a Deco- 

larly the case in the Banbury district, rated tower which is octagonal from the 

where good Decorated chivrches abound, base ; it is small in proportion to its 

There are Decorated towers at War- height. 
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those of Dorsetshire have generally similar towers, but of a 
much plainer description. Towers without spires are frequently 
used in this style, and are sometimes very lofty and elegant, 
such as Magdalen tower, Oxford, which was originally built for 
a detached belfry to the chapeL 

The Bound Towers of Ireland and Scotland have long been 
a fertile subject of discussion, but their history, origin, and 
purpose, seem nearly as far from being settled as ever. It may 
suffice here to state, that they unquestionably date from a very 
early period, being mentioned by Giraldus as of remote antiquity 
in his time: but the fashion may have continued to a much 
later period than is conunonly supposed, as they appear to be 
of very different dates : some are of rude workmanship, and 
have the straight-sided arch to the openings, as that on Deve- 
nish Island, Lough Erne ; others are of '' hewn stone, very well 
cut and closely joined together,^ as at ArdmoreS. They are 
always situated near a church, or the ruins of one, and usually 
within a few yards of the west end of it, but still detached. 

The BQund Towers of churches in Norfolk and Suffolk have 
also given rise to much discussion, and were long popularly 

ST See Mr. CoUinson's description of mation of this he observes, '< I must add 

this tower, with an engraving, and an here an anecdote I met with in a Welsh 

essay on the subject, in Sie Archieologia, MS. of the Owedir fannly in North 

yd. i. p. 329. Wales, since published by m^ worthy 

The conjectures respecting the use of friend Mr. Barrington ; in which it ap- 
these towers are endless : it will suffice pears that so late as the year 1600 the 
here to mention the most prominent, and common Welsh were so wild that Sir 
those which appear to have the greatest ' John Wynn, when he went to church, 
probability, and something like facts to was forced always to leave a watchman 
support them. Mr. Collinson states, that on an eminence, where he could see both 
'* These ecclesiastical Round Towers were his house and the church ; his duty was 
built in the darkest times of superstition, to give notice if he saw any attack made 
about anno 900 or 1000. The ancient on the former, diough it was always 
Irish MSS. relate that these towers were bolted, barred, and g^ua^ed during church 
used for imprisoning penitents." It is time. This anecdote naturally hints an- 
remarkable thiat no information is given other manifest use of these towers, as the 
as to where these ancient Irish MSS. are castles in Ireland (for such every gentle- 
preserved, that reference might be made man's house was) almost always stood 
to them. Mr. Brereton in his '< Obser- near a church ; and consequently in a 
vations on Mr. Collinson's Paper,** (Arch, country in that age (1015) much more 
vol. xi. p. 80.) conjectures that <<they wild than Wales, a watchman at the top 
were used as watch-towers, to give notice of one of these towers, remaining all 
of the approach of an enemy in those church time, must be of the greatest ad- 
disturbed times, or to " receive a person vantage, to give alarms to the family in 
to call the people to worship with some their diurches.'* 

wind instrument, which could be heard Mr. Harmer, in his " Observations on 

from a mudi greater distance than small the Round Towers in Ireland," (Arch, 

uncast bells possibly could.*' In confir- vol. ix. pp. 268, 276.) endeavours to com- 
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attributed to the Dane*, but the oareftal obaorration of them bj 

BO aoonmte an observer as Mr. Gage'', and the engravings he 

has published of them, have completely set that questioa at rest 

He observes, that " Instead of finding 

diia rude and doubtful character, I 

saw pure Norman architecture, or the 

Oircular stylo, highly finished in some, 

and plainer in others, ontil it become 

more or less mixed with the English 

or Pointed ; and with surprise I found 

the early pointed style prevalent in a 

great many. There was but one tower 

which I conceived might rank higher 

in antiquity than the twelfth century, 

and that one not being earlier than 

tile Norman time. None could pro- 

periy be siud to be doubtfiil in the 

date of their oonstniotion ; though . 

some were so mutilated and altered ' 

that the orif^nal character was lost. 

" These towers, in every district, are built of rough flint, those 
of Sussex being meaner structures than the rest. The flint is 
generally laid in regular courses, the best specimens of which 
are Hadiscoe, Little Saxham, and Heringfleet. Norton in Nor- 
folk is an instance, among others, where the flint is not in 
courses; Fritton and Lound in Suffolk, and the churches in 
Norwich, are examples where out flint has been used in reoasing 
the town«. None are of free-stone ; but with one exceptJon', 
free-stone is used more or less, in the dressings of all the towers 




jnV 

Une both viem, giving an acconDt of 
a liDiUar tower in Faleatiiie, in wUoh 
the ■nchorita acted alio as mtchmea to 
a Dumaitery ndjacBnt. 

It nokY be added, that only two of 
thaw tmren are uid to be In ute at the 
present day, and both aa belfrieg, one at 
DrsmiBkin (Arch. vol. ii. p. 81), the 
other at Ardmore {p. 83). Mr. Oough 
conjecturea that " they were erected la 
the earlieat iigm of Chriitianiiy, before 
the introduction of belli (which vsre fint 
invenud or made uk of in the aixth or 



urenth centniy), fhim whence to tall 
people to diomi }n the loniid of tmin- 
pets or honu, men bavlna been fimnd 
near iereral ^ Ireland." (Aidi. vol. U. 
p. 88.) 

b See AtchmeL rot. ixili. pp. 10 — 17- 
1 Tasabur^, Narfotk : thii it of ear- 
lier character than any of the others, and 
hai nearly all the characterbtlc* irf the 
bnildinga auppcaed to be Saxon. 

k In the internal ctnutructlAn of a 
few 1 obaerved alternate courset of flint, 
and brick or tUe, ai at Fritton and AiUlj 
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^^ These towers are attached to the west end of the churches, 
and always constituted a part of them. Whether they owe 
their form rather to the fitness of the flinty material of the 
oountiy for the circular shape, so productive of strength, than 
to caprice and fashion, it is difficult to decide; particularly 
when we reflect that the building of them is chiefly confined to 
one century; and that they abound in some, and are rare or 
not to be found at all in other districts where flint is the 
natural product : that they are imitations of the military round 
tower I think highly probable ; the disuse of that form may 
have arisen from its bemg found not weU adapted for beUs.''^ 
• Town Hall, Guild Hall, [Fr, Hotel de Ville, Ital, Palazzo 
publico, Oer. QtcHi^anii] a building in which the public business 
of a city is transacted : those of the Low Gountries are parti- 
cularly splendid ; as Brussels, Ghent, Ypres, &c. &c. 

Tbabbs, L(£t. See Architrave. 

Tbablation, the beam-like construction of a classical portico, 
or wall: the paaelled intervals between the beams are the 
lacunaria. 

Tracery [Fr. Nerfs, Ddcoupures k jour], the framework 
formed by the mullions in the heads of windows, screens, &c.: 
it may be either flowing, where the lines branch out in curves, &c. 
or perpendicular, where the muUions are continued through in 
straight lines. In nothing is the progressive change in the 
character of pointed architecture more strongly marked than 
in the tracery ; commencing with the simplest forms, and pass- 
ing through numerous gradations of flowing and rectilinear 
forms to the utmost intricacy. 

Transept [Ger. 5(rm)f(i^i(f], the division of a church or cathe- 
dral running north and south, forming the arms of a cross : in 
some cathedrals there are two transepts, as at Ganterbury, 
Salisbury, Lincoln, Rochester, &c. 

in Suffolk, and Thorpe Abbots in Nor- The towers of Sussex, and of Welford 
folk ; brick is also used with the flint at in Berkshire, and Great Leighs in Essex, 
Rushmere in Suffolk : these bricks mea- have spires, the rest are plun or embat- 
sure on an average ten inches by one tied ; it must however be observed, ^at 
and three quarters, and it is remarkable mos^ if not all, have had their summits 
that they occur in towers of the Pointed altered or rebuilt, perhaps chiefly in con- 
ttyle only. The towers externally batter sequence of damage from the bells, 
more or less: Hadiscoe batters all the 1 For further information, see Mr. 
way up ; many do so as far as the upper Gage's letter, A-om which the above ex- 
stage only, and are from that point per- tracts are taken, 
pendicular. 

Ff 
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TRANgrrioN [Ger. Ucborgang], the period of change from one 
st]4e to another. Mr. Bloxam, and other writers, treating of tibe 
arohitecture of England only, have desoribed a Transition style 
between the Norman and Early English, which they have called 
the Semi-Norman ; but Professor Whewell and Mr. Willis con- 
sider the Eariy English itself as one of the Transition styles 
between the Romanesque and Oomplete Gtothic, or Decorated, 
and they distinguish the corresponding styles of other countries 
as Eariy French, Early German, &c. It must, howey^, be 
confessed, that the Early English is a perfect Qothic style. 
Strictly speaking, every period of architecture was a period of 
transition, at no period did it quite stand still for any length 
of time, though the progress of change at some periods is more 
obvious than at others. There are so many buildings which do 
not belong to any of the received styles, but are built at a 
period of transition from one to another, particularly about the 
end of the twelfth century, during the change from the round 
to the pointed style, that it seems very desirous to have some 
specific name for them, and no better has been hitherto pro- 
posed than Mr. Bloxam^s term, Semi-Norman: perhaps the 
buildings or portions of buildings of this class are as numerous 
as those of any other styled particularly in some districts. The 
term tnmsitum might then be confined to those buildings of 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, containing a mixture 
of the Early English and Decorated styles, which are numerous 
and important. Instances of transition between the Decorated 
and Perpendicular are comparatively rare, but the latter may 
be conveniently divided into early and late. 

Transom, a horizontal bar of stone or timber across a win- 
dow, or other aperture, dividing it into stories. It is sometimes 
found under an arch, forming the head of a doorway. Tran- 
soms appear to have been first introduced in domestic work, 
probably on account of the casement being niade to open, for 

1 Speaking generally, the Perpendicu- dominions,) afiPords a strong argument in 
lar style should be excepted, but the favour of the English origin of Gothic 
very greaX number of churches in Eng. architecture ; it also proves that its pro- 
land which contain a mixture of the ^press was gradual, and that it was not 
round and pointed styles, and the com- mtroduced at once in a perfect state 
parative rarity of such examples on the from any foreign model, as some writen 
continent, (exclusive of Normandy, which on the subject have assoted. 
was at that period a part of the English 
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they are to be found even in Early English domeatic woric, 
tm at Woodcroft and Lcmgthorpe, Northamptonahire, and at 
Batde Abbey, Suiaex, but here, and probably in other instances, 
they have been used for oooTenience in making 
the oasementa to open and shut, as their con- 
stmotion proves, and they are manifestly intro- 
duced for this express purpose. In domestic 
work, during the Decorated period, they are veiy 
otxomon. They do not appear to have been 
used in the windows in the body of the churoli 
until the Perpendicular style was thoroughly 
established ■"; but in Decorated towers and spires 
tiiey are not nnoommon, as at Exton, Rutland, 
St. Mary's, Stamford, St. Mary's, Oxford, Witney 
and Bampton, Oxfordshire, and many others ; for 
as there was in these windows no glass, and con- 
sequently no iron work,. the mullions required the additional 
strength afforded by a transom". 

Tranettba [iiV. Enttmt, lial. Asticcuole, Ger. OjxrtMU, Sticgtl, 
®|Mnricgd in itm XUcb^uflfcnOi ''he principal horizontal timbers 
in the roof of a building ; the cross-beams. 

TaANSTEiteH Yavlts, the shorter vaulted spaces of a stone 
roof, running from above the side windows into the longi- 
tudinal vault. 

Tbavebse [Lot. Transversarius, Fr. Travers, Qer. CUitrllol),], 
the transverse piece in a timber roof: also a gallery, loft, or 
vaulting, crossing some part of a idiarch : sometimes applied to 
the transept. 

Trate, Ital., a cross-beam. See Beam. 

Tbbahokt, [Lot. Opirthodomus, Fr. Tr^rerie, Tr69or, Ital. 
Tresoreria, Oer. ^Mt'oomKr.] In aU monastic establishments 
there was a distinct building, or sometimes a tower or other 

•o Except in very rare iniunces, as in purpoea of itreagth, in early woric, where 

Briitol cwtedral, and Allrfgfalon diurch, indeed the^ oould hardly be dibpemed 

Salop. witb, ai the proportions were frequently 

D In French work trantomi are very so long that >oinething of the kind was 



any date : Chey may however be neceuary, at in the turret! at the w 
met with in Flambtmnt work at St. end of St. Pierre, Caen, and in the tobn 
Jaoquea, Dieppe, and AbbnrlJle cathedral, of the Abbey church at Mortmain. After 



e Early French windows in ftathering wb» introduced ti 

the north transept of Coutancea c&the- ally had an arched and feathered h»d 

draL They may alao be found inserted under them, like the head to the light 

■eroM nngkned windows in France^ for at th« springing of the traoery. 

pf a 
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part of the buildings, called the Treasury, and used for the pur- 
pose which its name imports, to preserve the money and other 
valuable property of the establishment. The ancient treasmy 
of Merton college, Oxford, still remains neariy in its originid 
state, apparently the most ancient part of the buildings now 
remaining, and coeval with the original foundation of the col- 
lege, c. A. D. 1270. 

" In the west alley of the cloysters was a strong house called the 
treasury, where all the treasure of the monastical house was 
deposited, having a strong door and two locks upon it." 

Antient Rites of Durham. 

Trefoil [Fr. Trdfles, /i^. Trifoglio, Oer, JUcC/], an ornament 
in Qothic architecture, representing three leaves of a flower. 

Trellicb, or Trellis, [Lot. GanceUus, Fr. Treillis, Itcd. Gelosia, 
Ger. @Uitt, @Uitmttt,] a screen of open-work, either of wood 
or metal. 

" A treUice-door from pillar to pillar ..... above the door it was 

likewise treUiced and on the height of the said treUice 

iron spikes were stricken." Antient Rites of Durham. 

Tribune, Fr. See An^ and PvJpU. 

Triclinium, the room in which the Bomans dined or supped ; 
also the couches on which they reclined during the 
meal : the Triclinium consisted either of three 
straight couches ranged into three sides of a 
square, or of one couch of that shape. 

Triforium, a range of small arches or panels between the 
top of the pier arches and the bottom 
of the clerestory windows'^, usually 
opening into a passage between the 
groined roof of the side aisles and 
the sloping outer roof: this gallery 
or passage has sometimes windows 
in the outer wall at the back of it, 
which have a very light and elegant 
effect, as at Ely and at Cologne: 
these passages were commonly used 
in this country merely for suspend- 
ing tapestry and other ornaments on ^: ?JS^*°^' 




n Plate 88. 
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fesiivak^. Mr. Hope considers the triforium to be derived 
firotn the Byzantine churches, where this gallery was set apart 
for the women ; and, on the other hand, Mr. Wliewell mentions 
that in Germany they are still in some places set apart for the 
young men, and called the Mannhaus, or MannerchorP. 

Tmolyph [Lai. Triglyphus, Fr, Triglyphe, ItcU. Triglifo, 
Xfer. S>tq^fdHi$/], an ornament used in the Doric frieze. See 
GljfpA. 

TROcnaiLUs, a hollow moulding. See Scotia, 

Tronc, Fr,y Trunoo, Ital. See SAaJi. 

Sropfoi/ Ger. See Guttw. 

Truss ZLtxt, Ancones, Fr. Console, Ital. Mensola, Ger. (Son: 
folctl, QdtmtoVlm, Sttagfldni], a modillion enlarged, and placed 
upright against a wall, often used to support the cornice of 
doors and windows, corresponding with the corbels of Gothic 
architecture. 

Truss [Fr, Ferme], in carpentry, a frame of timber so con- 
structed as to combine lightness with strength, and employed 
in roofs and over opemngs, to sustain weights. Iron is some- 
times used for this purpose, also a combination of timber and 
iron. See Boo/. 

Turret [Xa^. Turris, Fr. Glocheton, Tourelle, Ital. Torres 
cella, Ger. X^lurmd^/], a small tower of great height in pro- 
portion to its diameter; frequently at the angles of a large 
tower. 

o GerTase, in his descriptioa of " the of roofing it was as a leanUOy whereby 

glorious choir of Conrad," at Canterbury, the space of wall immediately over the 

says, ^^ Arches were thrown from pillar arches was rendered unavailable for the 

to fnllar, and on these arches was reared upper or clerestory windows, (which were 

' a solid wall, in which were several small consequently raised higher,) because it 

and obscure windows : on this waU was was occupied by the roof of the aisle : 

erected an ambidatoryy called 'the Tri- when once this piece of blank wall was 

forium,* and an upper range of windows ; created, it of course became desirable to 

the roof extended over this inner wall, ornament it, and the most obvious way 

and was finely painted, to represent hea- of doing so was by a series of arched 

ven or the firmament.** The triforium panels. It was also not difficult to see, 

is usually the same width as the aisle even in this first stage, that there was 

beneath, and is in fact a covered way or space under the aisle roof to serve as a 

passage from one part of the building to g^Jlery if arches were opened through 

another, and might very weQ be used as the waU; though afterwards the roof 

an '^ ambulatory.** came to be occasionally raised even higher, 

P The Triforium p^bably had its ori- and a complete second story, with stone 

gin in a kind of necessity ; for when a vaulting and windows, to be added over 

side aisle was added to a diurch of less the aisles ; as in many of the French 

height than the centre, the obvious way cathedrals, and at Ely, Winchester, &c. 
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Tddob Floweb, a sort of pa- 
rapet much used in the reigns 
of Henry the Seventh and 
Eighth; one of the markB of 
the Tudor era. 

TuDOB BoaE, a favourite ornament of the same pwiod, gene- 
rally with the orown over it, aa at 
King's College chapel, Camhridge ; 
several other ornaments mark this 
era, as the portcullis, &c. 

Tudor Style : this name is fro- 
qneatly applied to the latest style of 
Gothic architeoture, which is also 
called Florid Gotliic: it is included 
hy Mr. Rickman in his Perpendicular 
English style, of which it forms the 
later division: its peculiarities are a flat arch, shallow ntould- 
ings, an exuberance of panelling on the w^ls, rectilinear tracery 
in the windows, and fan-tracery in the roofs : this style is pecu- 
liar to England. In tho latest period of Gothic architecture 
each country appears to have a style of its own, called by 
Mr. WiUis, the Aflei^Gothic styles, as the Flamb<^ant in 
France ; he observes that in Italy this intermediate stage is 
wanting, the revival of the ancient orders having there followed 
immediately upon the Decorated or Perfect Gothic. 

Tpf, TrFA. See ropi-sftww. 

TuRNPucB Stair. See Vise. 

Tuscan Ordeb, one of the five orders of architecture accord- 
ing to Vitruvius and Palladio, but differing so little from the 
Doric that it is now considered only a variety of it. 

Tyr-bbah, or Tie-beam. See Beam. 

Tyxle-thakkbs. See Thack-Hlee. 

Tympanum [Fr. Tympan, Ital. Tamburo, Ger. ^bd|>l&,], the 
flat surface or space within a pediment in Classic architecture ; 
or between the top of a door and the arch over it, in Normaa 
and Gothic, called by Mr. Willis the Doorway-phine ; often filled 
vrith sculpture in alto or basso relievo, as at Essendinc^l. 
q Plata 3S. 
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Tthbbe, a fumeretl, or lantern, oa the roof of a hall. In 
hemldiy, a crest : the family crest was frequently placed on 
the top of such a turret. 

UuBHJicuLuif, Lai. See Canopy, 

UNOiNBnT, Itai. See Crockets. 

Unda, Lot. See Ogee. 

Unffftmffw, Ger. See Architrave. 

Unterfogt, Qer. See Bracket. 

Unfcrfott, 6«r. See Pedestal. 

Yank, JfaRt, or VI>an(> a plate of mettd turn- 
ing on a Bpiodle, and set upon a tower, spire, 
ot [Hmiacle, to indicate the quarter from which 
the wind blows. They were sometimes shaped 
like banners, g^t and blazoned with armorial 
bearings. 

" ^rtx tainiit ({(tl& full yltafant k^bII j;c {(nOt, 

astftfp iJbntK btnttl tantiis toitli rbtrs totnbc." 

ChanMfa AtseoiUle of Ladin.r 
In the S5th Ttdume of the ArchEeoloj^ is a 
plato representing the dedication of an Anglo- 
Saxon church, «4uoh haa a Tane in ihe usual 
form of a bird or weathercock. 

Vahi^^tonb. See font. 

Vasb, the body of a Corinthian capital, with the foliage 
stripped off; of the ftnm of an inverted bell: sometimes called 
the Bell. 

Vault, Vaultdjo, Vauitto Boof, Untote, VtAott, [Lot. Tes- 
tudo, Concameratio, Fr. Volite, Ital. Volta, Ger. ©ttu'dntc, Wih 
^nngfji {VoUa, William of Worcester,) an arched roof, the 
stones or materials of which are so placed as to support each 
other. Vaults are of various kinds, as Roman, cylindrical, lon- 
gitudinal, transverse, elliptical, &o. 

" Neither the Egyptians' nor the Greeks made use of the arch 
or ceiling composed of stones, which by acting gainst each 
other, are supported by the same foroe by which they would 
otherwise fall. Their ceilings were formed of stones of an 

T See alio Wartoo'i HlMoiT <^ Poetr7, Ware (Ardu roL xrii.); but Mr. Wfl. 
voL IL p. 22. Idnaon, in ^ ooane <rf' hi* receot re- 

■ ThiB is the received opinii 
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extraordinary size, eiUier bearing the whole length bom one 
wall to another, as lintels, or tailed down in the manner of a 
stone staircase. Some authorities declare that vaulte are very 
ancient, but it is to be observed that the word wmlt does not 
always imply the present mode of construction by vonssoin; 
and though Pausanias speaks of the Acrarium of Minyas, as 
composed of stones, the highest of which secured all the others, 
it does not follow that thoy were of a wedge-like form ; for a 
vault may be composed of stones projecting one over another, 
more than half their size, so that the upper stone shall be 
necessary to the stability of the whole. The method of vaulting 
by voussoirs might be known to the Bomans, and to the Greeks, 
before the time of the first Punic war ; but it is more deroga* 
tory to the latter people in a contemplation of their buildings 
to suppose them acquainted with vaults so constructed, than to 
suppose them ignorant of them. In the substitution of arches 
for Hntels, the Romans in the latter ages were able to cover 
spacious openings with materials which. Sir Ghristopher Wren 
observes, a labourer might carry on his back. 

'' By the general adoption of the arch in architecture, the 
Romans excelled the Greeks in the science of building as much 
as the Byzantine Greeks and the Gtothic architects excelled 
them. From that time architecture began to assume a new 
character ; and it is not difficult to trace in the arches of the 
exterior of the temple of Faunus, on the Oelian mount, or in 
the arcades of the Coliseum, the features which afterwards 
became more prominent in what has been called Norman archi- 
tecture, nor in that the features which designate Gk>thio 
architecture. 

" From the time of Pericles, through the ages of Augustus, 
Justinian, and the Normans, every succeeding five centuries to 
the fifteenth, is remarkable for the alterations in architecture ; 
and the alterations appear to have arisen from the modes of 
covering the spaces enclosed for public worship. It is also 
remarkable, that the prevention of fire has been the mother 
of the inventions which have characterised those times. Thick 
stone walls will remain to mark the site of a building, but vaults 
alone can preserve the building itself. It is the roof which 
makes the house.*^ 
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" Vaulted Boofs consist of two parts, the shell of the vault, 
and the ribs or arches which support it. The earliest vaulted 
roof known in England is a barrel vault in the keep of the 
Tower of London : there is another of the same character in 
Dover Castle^: these are a rude imitation of Boman work; in 
Norman work generally the space to be vaulted is divided into 
square bays of no great extent, supported on round-headed 
arches; the diagonal lines proceeding from the four comers, 
and crossing in the centre, produce angles or groins, the execu- 
tion of which in cut stone is said to be the master-work of 
masonry: this difficult operation was at first avoided by con- 
structing the vaulting of rubble-work, consisting of stones in 
fragments, mixed with mortar, with a lining of stucco on the 
under surface, which frequently retains the marks of the boards 
used in constructing it, as was the case in the chapel in the 
Tower of London. At a somewhat later period the vault was 
constructed of rag-work, or stones which, though still rough, 
have a more regular form, oblong and narrow, and are laid in 
courses (as in the crypt of St. Peter's, Oxford u). In both these 
classes the shell of the vault is supported by regular arches of 
cut stone, of nearly the breadth of the column or pier, and 
square edged, passing from pillar to pillar in a rectangular 
direction to each other, and resting upon little more than the 
projecting mouldings of the capitals : the springing of the 
groins at the angles is also of cut stone, (at least in some 
instances^.) 

t And in Sherborne Castle, Dorset- that the panel, which is the principal 

shire, (Plate 91.) part of the vaudt in superficial quantity, 

u Plate 33. sometimes does not exceed one ninth part 

X " Previously to vaulting the naves of of the rib in thickness. The Gothic 

the cathedrals, round-headed arches were architects, it has been expressively said, 

general, and there were few examples have given to stone an apparent flexibility 

either of rib or panel vaulting, pointed equal to the most ductile metals, and 

arches, pinnacles, or buttresses. While have made it forget its nature, weaning 

vaults were confined to low buildings, as it from its fondness to descend to the 

crypts and the aisles of cathedrals, it is centre. 

obvious that the thidc walls of the Saxons '< The more acutely pointed the arch, 

and Normans would be able to resist the less thickness of material will be 

their thrust. required, and the less lateral thrust will 

^' On comparing rib pointed vaulting be on the abutment. These geometrical 

with Roman vaulting, it will be inva- and mechanical facts must necessarily 

riably found that the rib itself is thinner have led to the adoption of the semi- 

than the uniform thickness of the Roman elliptical vault, the short axis horizontal, 

vault under similar circumstances ; and or to the pointed arch." 
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^* When larger spaces were required to be vaulted, it became 
necessary to strengUion the groins, which are always the weakest 
part of vaulting: for this purpose diagonal ribs of cut stone 
were added ; these were formed into mouldings, and sometimes 
enriched with carving. In the first application of diagonal ribs, 
the transverse arched ribs continued of the original plain form, 
but were afterwards moulded to correspond better with the 
diagonal ribs'. This is considered as the second class of vault- 
ing, and is found chiefly in the side aisles of cathedrals in the 
earlier part of the twelfth century : the bays of vaulting were 
generally square, but longer in the direction of the aisles ; the 
long side having at first an arch which was a semicircle, and 
the shorter side, which crossed the aisle, being also round at 
the top, but stilted and sometimes of the horsenshoe form. 
With all these expedients they could not, however, make the 
several parts conform to each other, and the soffit of the vault- 
ing is seen to be connected to the ribs in many distorted shapes. 
Almost every specimen in this stage of their works evinces a 
struggle to accomplish the twofold object of applying semi- 
circular diagonal ribs for creater strength, and of combining 
three archef of equal height but of diflSnt substances, in on; 
bay of vaulting, in a manner that might produce a regularity 
in the workmanship. Not being able to accomplish this with 
round-topped arches, recourse was naturally had to the pointed 
arch : this was first used in the transverse ribs, and seems to 
have been eagerly adopted, as may well be supposed, on account 
of its being a convenient mode of executing what must have 
been previously a very uncertain proceeding. The earliest 
authentic instance on record in this country is believed to be 
at Canterbury, in the work of William of Sens, in 1178. 

^' The third class of vaulting was in use about the close of the 
twelfth century : in this the diagonal rib over the largest space 
was made the semi-circle ; and two portions of the same curve 
were applied to each of the side arches, where they produced 
the pointed top ; forming a work that was at once easy to 
execute, of great strength, and of a pleasing appearance. The 

r In some instances the diagonal ribs the ciypt of Gloucester TPlate 92); these 
were of the same square form and equally may be considered as tne earliest speci- 
massive with the transverse arches, as in mens of the diagonal rib. 
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frequent destruction of eccleisiastical structures by fire, together 
with the immense riches they contained, must in that age have 
occasioned a strong desire of rendering them as secure as pos- 
sible from such an Lcident ; and a prSticable mode of vaulting 
over large spaces could not fail of being greatly encouraged. 
Vanltings on the new system of construction, instead of being 
confined, as in the former practice, to aisles and other parts of 
small extent, were now erected over every part of the building, 
to the greatest width between the walls^. 

^^ After some practice in the third class of groined arches, the 
ribs seem to have been put up before the shell of the vaulting. 
It was probably soon discovered that the transverse ribs were 
very misteady, until assisted by the upper vaulting. A stone 
band was added beneath the intended ridge of the vaulting, for 
connecting the several ribs togetiier, and, successively, inter- 
mediate ribs were introduced between those in the diagonal and 
transverse positions. By these additions to the third class, 
forming the fourth class of groined arches, as executed towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, this system of vaulting may 
be said to have attained its utmost perfection^ The numerous 
stone ribs, strongly bound together by the application of the 
ridge-band, afforded by their proximity a skeleton wall^ adapted 
for laying on the shell of the vaulting above it, with scarcely 
any centering more than was required for putting up the 
ribs.*"^ 

" If the antiquary will not ascribe the ornaments charac- 
teristic of the Grothic architecture of the time of Henry the 
Third, and succeeding ages, to the vaulting the naves of the 
cathedrals, nor the pointed arch to the necessity for its produc- 
tion, but only to fortuitous circumstances, it must be acknow- 

8 As at Salisbury, (Plate 93.) indebted for the vaults which secure our 
t As at Westminster Abbey, (PI. 94.) cathedrals, to reduce all the pressures in 
n It is not uncommon to find in ruins a building, whether vertical or lateral, to 
this skeleton remaining perfect, or nearly certain principal supports ; their vaults 
so, when the shell of the vault is almost were composed, ' ex lapide et topho,* of 
gone; as in the beautiful ruins of the ribs and panels; the one of good free- 
Abbey of Lehon, near Dinan, in Bre- stone, the other of light sand-stone or 
tagne. chalk : their supports were piers and 
X From Saunders's Observations, Ar- columns (and buttresses), and a wall with 
chseologia, vol. xvii. them was held to be merely an endo- 
'' It was the practice of the free-masons sure." Ware's Observations on Vaults, 
(or other architects), to whom we are Archxol. voL xvii. 

Gg2 
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lodged that tho contemporaneous prodaotion is remarkable, 
especially as those ornaments and that form are uaeful only in 
vaulted buildings. 

In an early investigation of vaulting, it had beoi observed 
that the continued key-stone or ridge of the vaults in some of 
tho cathedrals rose and fell in a kind of undulation. What 
then was attributed to error and defective workmanship, has 
since been tho cause of solid content and admiration. By sub- 
stituting ribs of tho same curvature for the varying elliptic ribs 
in a groined rib vault, the mason is again reduced to the proper 
level of an handicraft, and the simplicity of construction may 
also vie with that of the original cylindrical vault. 

The manner in which the pendants, which hang from the 
centre of some of the later Gothic vaults, are supported, has 
excited much astonishment. This will be 
best understood by a reference to the 
figure. It will be observed that such vaults 
^' are formed of inverted conoids, and have 
the property of domes :^ and " the lan- 
terns at the vertices of St. Peter's and 
St. Paul's might as well, in respect of the 
mechanical action, have been pendent as 
insistent 2.'' 

*' Joannes de Grandisono voltid the body of the Cathedral Chirch 
of Excester," (A. D. 1344.) Leland's Itinerary, voL iH. p. 62. 

Vaulting Shafts, or Vaulting Pillar, a pillar sometimes 
rising from tho floor to tho springing of the vault of the roof; 
more frequently a short column attached to the wall, rising 
from a corbel, and from the top of which the ribs of the vault 
spring. (Willis.) 

Vawthid, vaulted or arched with stone. 

Venetian* Window, one that is divided into three or more 
compartments in width, by pilasters or columns. 

z Ware on Vaults, Ai*chffioI. vol. xvii. Churches, and Willis's Gothic Architec- 

A. D. 1812. Tliis paper contains much ture of Italy : also Plate 90, which is 

valuable information on the construction copied by permission from the works of 

of the different kinds of vaults. Professors Whewell and Willis. See also 

For further information on the subject Froude's Remains, vol. ii. p. 336—361. 
of vaulted roofs, sec WheweirN German & Plate 84. 
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Vesica Pibcis, a mystical figure of a, pointed-oval, or egg- 
shaped form, originating in the figure of a fish, one of the most 
ancient of the Christian symbols, emblematically significant of 
the word f)(9vSf which contained the initial letters of the name 
and titlea of our Saviour. The symbolic 
representation of a fish we find sculptured 
on some of the sarcopha^ of the early 
CSiristiana discovered in the catacombs at 
Rome; but the actual figure of the fish 
afterwards gave place to an oval-shaped 
compartment, pointed at both extremities, | 
bearing the same mystical signification as 
the fish itself, and formed by two circles 
intersecting each other in the centre. This 
was the most common symbol used in the 
middle ages : we meet with it every where 
in religious soulptures, in pamted glass, 
on encaustic tiles, and on seals : in the latter, that is, in those 
of many of the ecclesiastical courts, and in that of the university 
of Oxford, the form is yet retted i^. 

Veotibule {Lat. Vestibulum, Fr. Vestibule, Ital. Vestibolo, 
Ger. SSorpIa^ eor ba ^u^tflur,], the entrance to large houses ; 
the part under the portico. 

Vespby, Ktbttstis, [Lot. Vestiaria,] a room attached to a 
church, or a part partitioned off, where the vestments of the 
clergy are kept : it has succeeded to the ancient sacristry ; and 
a cupboard or chest in it has taken the place of the ancient 
ambry and locker, near the altar, for keeping the communion 
plate, &c. The term revesiry is, however, an ancieut one, as 
appears from the Antient Ritea of Durham and the Contract 
for Catterick Church, 

Vbtbth, '^Tatfijini, JFttlism, a fathom, or measure of b\x feet. 

b Ev4!n with reapecl M ibe origin of And in that sge fuU of mystical aignifi. 

the pointed arch, that veialo gumtio of cations, Che twelfth century, wlien every 

antiquariea, with what degree of proba- part of a church wan symbolized, it ap- 

bility may it not be attributed to this pears nothiuf' strange if this typical form 

mystical form F It is indeed in this sym- should have had its weight towaids oii- 

bcjical fignra that we see the outline of ginsting and determining the adoption of 

the ptdiUed arch plainly developed at the pointed arch. (British Critic, April 

leart a century nod a half befine the 1839.) 
appearance of it in architeetmiic form. 
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Vetum, or Vetarium, an awning stretched over the theatres 
and amphitheatres of the ancients, to protect the spectators 
from the sun. 

VioNETTB, Vlnttttt ornamental carv- 
ing in imitation of vine leaves. 

'* Vinettes running in casements." 

Lydgate*8 Soke of Troy. 

Vise, Vltt, Noel, a winding staircase; a newel staircase, 
that is, a staircase winding round a newel, ds the centre is 
called. 

" And in the said stepyll shall be a Vice touming, serving till the 
said body, isles, and qwere." Contract for Fotheringiiay. 

ViTRBs, Fr.^ VriREAT^, panelke vitreatse, Zo^., stained glass. 

ViTRuviAN Scroll, a particular ornament |^\ ^^^ ^ 
used in Classic architecture. 

VoLTA, ItcU. See Vatdi. 

Volute ILat. Voluta, Fr. Volute, Ital. Voluta, Oer. &bntt<, 
@((n9rfcl/], the scroll, or spiral horn, used in Ionic capitals<^. 
In the Oorinthian order there are also Volutes, but they are 
smaller, more numerous, and always diagonally placed. In the 
Composite they are also diagonally placed, but larger than in 
the Corinthian. 

VoMiTORiA, the gates into the cavea of an ancient amphi- 
theatre. 

VoussoiR, VoussuRE, Fr.^ a block of stone cut to a particular 
curve, forming part of an arch. 

VouTE, Fr. See Vault. 

Wainscot [Fr. Boiserie], the modem covering of walls, often 
richly ornamented with panelling, koA 

Wall-plate, a plank of timber lying along the top of a wall 
for the timbers of the roof to rest upon : formerly the feet of 
the rafters pitched upon the wall-plate, but in modem buildings 
they rest upon the polo-plate, and the wall-plate only receives 
the ends of the tie-beams of the principals. See Mao/. 



c Plate 20. 
d Wainscotting seems to have been period, hangings of tapestry were the 
much used in the fifteenth and sixteenth usual covering of the walls in richly fur- 
centuries (see Plate 69) : previous to that nished apartments. 
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Borford Church, Ozon. 



" Scola theologise nova cum libraria desuper continet in alti- 

tudine a pendo usque ad superiorem walplate, de pestone 80 pedes." 

William of Worcester. 
" And every wall-plate of viii ynches in thiknesse." 

Indenture at Salisbury, 1445. 

Walls, [Fr. Murailles.] See Masonry. 

Watch-loft, at St. Alban's, a place for watching treasure. 

Water-drain; this name is given by 
Mr. Sickman, in the last edition of his 
work, to the niche containing it, as well as 
to the drain itself; the whole together is 
usually called a Piscina. 

Water-table, the ledge left on stone or 
brick waUs, about eighteen inches from the 
ground ; technically called the set-oflF of the 
pKnth : the term waterrtable is also applied 
to the base-mouldings, a little above the 
plinth. 

Weathered, a term applied to a small inclination given to 
horizontal surfaces, to prevent water lodging on them : the tops 
of Classic cornices are commonly weathered, so also are modem 
window-sills ; in fact, the upper surface of most flat stone-work 
is very slightly sloped to throw oflFthe water, that is, weathered. 

Weather Mouldings, dripstones, or canopies, over doors and 
windows, intended to throw the water oflF. 

Weepers, the statues at the base of a funeral monument. 
The tomb of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was to 
have " xiv images embossed of lords and ladyes, in divers ves- 
tures, called weepers^ to stand in housings e.*" 

Wicket [Lat. Fores, valvatae, Ger. Z^nt mtt dnmi ^Wgd/], a 
small door within a larger one ; a place to communicate through 
without opening the door. 

Wind-beam, a large timber arch in the frame-work of a roof, 
serving as a stay against the wind : called also the Oollar-beam. 
See Boo/, 



e See the Contract in Blore's Monu- his sons, as weepers, each with his shield 

mental Remains, Dugdale's Warwick- of arms over his image. ' (See Oough's 

shire, &c The Burghersh tombs at Sep. Mon. and Weever's Funeral Mon.) 
Lincoln have Edward the Third and 
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Window, [Lot. Lumen, Fenertra, JV, Penfitre, Ital. Finestra, 
0«r. 9<n^' CdoKbtung.] In the rude style supposed to have 
belonged to the Saxon period, or prior to the year 1000, the 
windows wore generally amall 
and round-beaded, of plain rude 
workmanship, as at Brizworth 
(!'), usually sot in tho middle of 
the wall, and splayed on the out- 
dde as much as within, Bome- 
times divided into two lights by 
a sort of rude bolustre, stand- 
ing in the middle of the wall, 
and supporting a long atone 
reaching through the whole 
thiokneas, serving as an abaous, 
or impost, from which the two 
arches spring, as at Wickham, Berks, md St. Benet's church, 
Cambridge (4) ; sometimes they have a sharp triangular head 
with straight sides, of very rude construction, as at Barton upon 
Humbor (2). 

Norman windows in the early period are quite plain, and 
differ little from those before mentioned, excepting that the 
window is usually set near tho outer face of the wall, and the 
sidoa are splayed within only^: the angles of the openings are 
frequently ornamented with shafts, and the arch with zig-zag 
and other mouldings ; these occur both on the exterior and the 
interior, as at St. Peter's, Oxford (5). They are sometimes 
nearly as richly ornamented as the doorways, with a suoeeesion 
of mouldings, in which the zig-zag generally still predominates. 
Double windows divided by a slip of wall, much splayed in the 
interior, and ornamented on tho edge by a shaft or shafts, are 
common in this style, as at Castle Hedingham (6) ; sometimes 
they are merely divided by a shaft, as at St. Alban's, and occa- 
sionally by a balustre, as at Tewkesbury, but tiiM balustre is 
quite of a distinct character ft-om the earlier specimens. There 

c Place 94. afford more light tliui when the window 

d Tliis upreading' out through the en- was placed In the middle of the thickn«a 

^re thickneee of the wall, from a small of the wall, a* in the more andent ex> 

external aperture, was pnAably fonnd to amples. 
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are traces of circular windows of this style, as at the west end 
of Iffley church, but few remain perfect in England : there is a 
fine one at Barfreston church, Kent (49^). Towards the close of 
this style we have frequent examples of windows having all the 
characteristics and ornaments peculiar to it, but with a pointed 
arch (90 • these obviously belong to the period of transition, 
when the pointed style was not yet fully developed, called by 
Mr. Bloxam, and some other writers, the Semi-Norman style. 
In St. Gross church, near Winchester, and many other buildings, 
some of the windows have all the characters of the Norman 
style, including the round-arched head (8) : others resemble 
them exactly in all other particulars, but have their heads 
pomted (9), shewing that they were built strictly during the 
period of transition, the round-headed windows being generally^ 
the earliest, and this change of style having been introduced 
during the progresa of the buUding, which in these large works 
often lasted for fifty or sixty years, either from want of funds, 
or some other accidental causes. In clerestories the window 
frequently has a smaU arch on each side of it in the interior, 
as at Christ Church, Oxford (7), the exterior being plain, or 
merely ornamented with shafts (8) : some of these windows are 
pointed on the exterior (9) ; and the same occurs at Canter- 
bury. In some cases, in place of the side arches we have a 
window added on each side, but considerably lower than the 
centre one, as at Bomsey, Hants. (10) : these windows are long 
and narrow, approaching very nearly to a three-light lancet 
window. Chi the exterior we frequently have arcades of inter- 
secting arches, some of which are pierced for windows. At 
St. Cross the arcade is in the interior of the triforium, and all 
the smaller arches are pierced b. The Norman windows have 
very frequently been removed, and replaced by a later style. 

Early English windows are of the exact form of a lancet, 
and occur in small churches most frequently single, as at Jesus 
college, Cambridge (1^), but in larger ones united in two, as 
at Lincoln (13), three, or five, sometimes all appearing as one 

e Plate 104; this is however very late, Temple church, London, Roche Abbey, 

quite of Transition character. &c, there are round-arched heads over 

f Plate 95. pointed windows. 

g It doM not always follow that the b See Plate 88. 
round-headed are the oldest, for in the 

Hh 
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large window, ae at Bovorloy Minster' (16): nometimes there 
oro openings above the loncot lights, but still under the drip- 
stones, as at Wimbomo Minster (IS). These large windows 
an generally omamentod with long, slender, detaehed shafts, 
usually formed of Sussex marble, or from the isle of Purbeok, 
and divided in their length by |(Fojeeting bands, which have a 
very light and elegant efl^et, as in the Chapter House of Christ 
Church, Oxford, at Salisbury, and in St. Giles's ehuroh, Oxford 
(16). Cotemporary with these, or very neariy so, we have also 
a window of two lanoet-ahaped lights united under one arch, 
with or without a quatrefoil, oirole, or lo- 
Benge, in the diviuon over the shaft, as in 
the tower of St. Giles's, Oxford (44) : in these 
oarly specimens neither the lights nor the 
opening above ore foliated, but in the later 
examples foliation is generally introduced, as 
at Ely (17), and Amesbury. Also a window 
of three lonoet-shaped lights, tlie centre the 
highest, united under one arch, as Warming- 
ton (14) : the divisions are sometimes lefb 
open, as at St. Alban's Abbey (35). In the 
later period of this style we have also windows of three li^ts 
foliated, with three foliated circles in the head, as St. Giles's (18). 
In the Early English style there is usually a hollow space in 
the thioknoas of the wall above the head of the window between 
the outer and the inner arch: this peculiar feature is conti- 
nued in Decorated 
work, but very rare- 
ly in Perpendicu- 
lar; and in plain | 
windows of no very N 
marked character ' 
it is ofton a useful 
guide to the date. 
This hollow appears much deeper than it really is, from the 
dark shadow cast by the arch of the window. 

i Theae windows of three or of five lighM : Ihni tho window at Wimbonie 

IsnceU are frequently united under one Mitigter (13) it united in tlie Intsrior 

arch in the interior, while cm the exterior under one arch, and appeart h muoh one 

they still appear to bo detached lancet windowas that at WanniDgton (14). 
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Towards the middle of the thirteenth century the umple 
lanoet-headed arch began to be ornamented with a trefoil, aa 
at Stsnton St. John's (19), and the arch itself was ti^uently 
built of this form : the top of the trefoil head ia Bometimea 
square, as in the windows of Caemarron Castle, built, as is well 
known, by Edward I. Windows of this form are very common, 
though more so in domestio than in ecclesiastical architecture. 

The windows of the Decorated style may be divided into two 
periods. In the first the tracery oonusts of circles, trefoils, 
quatrefoils. Sec. and these are frequently called geometrical 
windows, as Dunchuroh (21), 
Merton chapel, Oxford (32), 
Broughton (9S), and Kidling^ 
ton (M). These windows are 
gener^y found in buildings of 
the early part of the four- 
teenth century, but occasion- 
ally in the last twenty years , 
of tile thirteenth : during the 
same period we also find a win- ; 
dow of two, or of three, laficet 
lights under a common arch, 
closely resembling St. Alban's (So), but sometimes with the heads 
of the lancets and the spaces foliated, as at Bloxham (S7) ; and 
another window of a pWner character, of three lights, in which 
the mullions appear to be continued through the head of the win- 
dow, intersecting each other, as at Wells (^), but this form is 
contJnued to the introduction of the Perpendicular style, some- 
times foliated, and sometimes not: both this and (25) are so 
frequently imitated in the churchwarden's Gothic of modem 
times^, that it requires a carefiil examination of the mouldings 
to ascertain whether they are original or not'. At Grantham 




k There ii one of this kind In Hill, two faroM which never had either cuips 

mortOD church, Warwlckihlra, with the or tracery, and itill are originaL They 

dale of ] 640 upon it : and the fuhion maf o«xasi(niaDy be fbimd with the an. 

appean to have been prevalent about cient Btained glow yet rnaaining, from 

that time. which it is evident that they never could 

1 Hr. Rickman and others consider have had any tracery, but were probably 

that in these plain windows the cusps built in this plain manner purposely to 

have been cut out : this ia sometimes the receive the stained glass, 
cas^ but [here are many windows of these 

H h 2 
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are •everal windows of this description, richly ornamented with 
the boll-flower (28). 

In the second period of the Decorated style the traoery oon- 
Btsta of wavy lines without any geometrical form, and has been 
called flowing traoery, oa at Worstead (28), Little St. Marfa, 
Cambridge (32), and St. Mary Magdalen. Oxford (31). This 
form seems to have led, on the continent, to what is oalled 
the Flamboyant style, from the flame-like form which the 
tracery often assumes. Examples closely approaching to this 
style may bo found in England, as in the tower of St. Mary 
Magdalen church (page 99), and in a dde chapel at Christ 
Church, Oxford (page 63) ; the mooldings, however, are alwayi 
different. There are many square-headed Decorated windows^ 
with flowing traoery, both in churches, as at Broughton and 
Ashby-Folvillo (40">), and in domestio work: we also occasion- 
ally find them with fllattened segmental arches, as at Ohaoomb, 
Northamptonshire, Hawhhurst, Kent, &c. ; in the former ohurch 
there are also windows with ogee arches". 

Some of the earliest examples in the Perpendicular style are 
those of Westminster Hall, and the buildings of William of 
Wykeham, at Winoheator, and New College, Oxford (32). His 
style was immediately followed by Waynflete at Magdalen, and 
by Chichele at All Souls'; and the gradations to the complete 
Perpendicular window, as at St. Mary's (31), 
are easily traced. These are dietinguished 
by their mullions running through the head 
in perpendicular lines, the tracery assuming /// 
the same character, and by the general use '- , 
of transoms. The fouivoentred arch is a 
characteristic of the Perpendicular style : 
the arches gradually become more and more 
flat, till they finally lose the point altoge- 
ther: and we have some inatanoos of win- 
in Plate IDS. bocb itylai; mors fiequsntly the dotal- 
n We have lome inauncei, thoush not naat lines of Che traoery are Ferpendlcu- 
very frequent, of windows which are lar, while the mouldings and ornaments 
clearly of Transition chumciter from De* ore Decorated. In some cases It is not 
coratMl to Perpendicular, as in the tover euy to say to which ityle such a win. 
of King's Sutton, NnrthamptoDshire, dow belongs, the two being so completely 
(Plate 103, No. 46.) In thia inttanoe mixed that It may with eqnol propriety 
the tracery pnrtslieii of the diaracter of be attributed to either. 
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dowB of thiB style having a (uroular head : we have also win- 
dows with a straight-raded aroh, atill pointed, but much flat- 
tened, a& in the Divinity School, Oxford, the Redohffe church, 
Ibnstol, &c.° - ^— 

Square-headed windows are of all 
ages; &x>m the thirteenth century 
downwards we have frequent exam- 
ples sufficiently distinguished by the 
mouldings peculiar to each a^, to 
place then: date beyond a doubt: 
tfaoy are chiefly used in domestic 
architecture, but many good exam- 
ples occur in churches also during 
both the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, as well as laterP. B,o^i^u. o.^,. 

The fine circular windows, called also Bose or Marigold win- 
dowB<l, so much used on the continent, at the ends of transepts 
and the west end of almost all their churches, are seldom found 
in England, except in our 6nest cathedrals ; but a few smaller 
windows of this form are found, as at Mai^am Abbey (4^7), 
Berkeley church, Gloucestershire (^iS), St. Michael's, Oxford, 
Baifreston (49), and St. David's (50).r 

In the Early English and Decorated styles we have frequently 
a small triangular window, the sides being either sbtiight or 
Bphtnrioal, filling up the point of the gable, as at Yofk (51), 
the east end of Carlisle, kc. &o. 




Ona <rf the moM ready (liaTacterigtio 
of Tindowa JD the FerpeDdicular style is 
the wide and ihidlow hoUow moulding 
round the aide, and continued over the 
head, but not more deep in me part 

P Aa in Nei^ate, York (30), at Aahby. 
FolviDe, LeloeMerBhire (M), Marcham, 
Bei^ (38), ^ooghlon, OxfordBhiro ( all 
these are M the Gwrteenth century; those 
of the fifteenth are too numerous to be 
worth mentioning, but there ia a very 
elqcant one in the cloiatan ol Christ 
Chotch, Ozfard, (Plate 102, No. 40.) 

There are some domcatic examples 
without any traceiy, having only one 
upright mnlltiHi, and a tranaoni, aa at 
HaAenfleld Hall, Yoritahire, and the 
Oianary, St. Hary'a, Yorii, the latter 



with a trsnaom. The aame form occurs 
occasiooally, but rarely, in churches, aa 
at the west end of Bonley churdi, Ox- 
fordshire. 

<t See Sate Windoa. 

I The greater number of the large 
ctrcator windows in France (except thoae 
in the Early French atyle) are not really 
circular, but pointed, with the chief mul- 
lioD of the tiacery formed Into a circle, 
and the aubordinate parts arranged to 
harmoniae with thia, and the deception 
thus produced is maoifest &om the foct 
that ahnoat every one views them as cir- 
cular windows ; for instance, St. Madon, 
Rmien, St. Jacques, Dieppe, Ardennee, 
near Caen, St. Queutin, &c &c Also 
the windows of the transepts of Wcet- 
minMer Abbey, which are square. 
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The windows of belfries are frequently of a distinct character 
from those of the rest of the church, not being glazed, but filled 
up with some sort of open work, either plain wooden htjffir 
(louvre) boards, or something resembling them, as in St. Giles's, 
Oxford (44). In the rich Perpendicular towers of the west of 
E!ngland these windows are filled with ornamental open stone- 
work, as at Huish Episcopi, Somersetshire (34), and St. PeterX 
Dorchester (46). 

The small windows in spires have also a peculiar and distinct 
character in all the styles, the face of the window being vertical, 
the upper part necessarily stands out from the sloping surface 
of the spire : these windows are frequently long and narrow, 
and divided by a transom even in the Early English style, the 
upper lights only being foliated, with a foliated circle in the 
head : the canopy is frequently crocketed, and has a finial ; 
sometimes a crest, as Witney, Oxfordshire (42). There are 
frequently several tiers of these windows in rich examples, 
nearly to the summit of the spire. 

^* Stained Glass was so essential a decoration to the architec- 
ture of the middle ages, that some notice of it may be expected 
here ; but to trace regularly and completely the various styles 
of its arrangement and execution would require a much greater 
space than the limits of this work would allow. 

The earliest mention of coloured glass in windows, that can 
be depended on, occurs about the middle of the ninth century. 
The materials were most probably worked into some pattern 
similar to those which had previously been adopted for the 
works in mosaic. That no example of so early a date remains 
is not at all surprising ; the buildings themselves are more than 
problematical. The succeeding style was a rude attempt at the 
representation of the human figure, in which the several colours 
of the flesh and draperies were somewhat relieved either by 
strong black lines, or, if the representation was on a large scale, 
by the lines of division. Some glass of this kind formerly existed 
in the church of Poissy, the features of the faces themselves 
being expressed by lines of load. In these early examples the 
flesh was represented by glass of a palish purple colour. 

The stained glass in the aisles of the choir of Canterbury 
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cathedral is most probably the earliest remaining in this comi- 
try, and appears to be of the early part of the twelfth century : 
the extent of it is yet considerable, and its e£Pect extremely 
beautiful. The general designs consist in panels of various 
forms, containing subjects from holy writ, with explanatory 
inscriptions : these are on grounds either of ruby colour, or of 
a rich deep blue, the depth of the latter colour being a dis- 
tinctive mark of the earliest glass. The spaces between these 
panels are filled with rich mosaic patterns of various colours, 
but still the ruby and deep blue predominate. The whole design 
is surrounded by a broad border of elaborate construction, and 
formed in brilliant tints. The centre window of Becket^s Crown^ 
in the same cathedral, appears to be somewhat later. This is 
chiefly composed of scroll patterns designed with very consider- 
able elegance, the foliage being of various colours on a bright 
ruby groimd. The earliest windows now remaining in the 
abbey of St. Denis closely resemble some in Canterbury cathe- 
dral ; these were undoubtedly of the beginning of the twelfth 
century. 

A most glorious example of the stained glass of the thirteenth 
century yet remains in ^^ La Sainte Ghapelle^ at Paris ; and 
the eflect of a building entirely illuminated by windows com- 
pletely filled with the richest and most brilliant tints is only to 
be enjoyed and appreciated in that beautiful edifice. The style 
of the glass differs but Uttle &om that which preceded it, but 
the openings being narrower, there was only space for entire 
panels one above the other, half compartments attached to the 
sides being placed between. The general ground is of rich 
mosaics, and the broad lustrous borders still continue in use, 
but in these we find for the first time that the ornaments have 
become somewhat heraldic, the Fleur de Lis and Castle, the 
emblems of France and Castile, being profusely spread about. 
The blue colour in these windows is not of so deep a tint as 
in the earher gla^s. 

The next variation appears to be the omission of the mosaic 
grounds ; the detached panels are yet continued, and when 
these are occupied by the figure of king, saint, or benefactor, 
some plain kind of canopy is placed above them. The ground 
of the whole window is composed of a trailing pattern formed 
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either of ivy, vine, or oak, throMm with considerable elegance 
through the variouB spaces : these ornaments are sometimes 
indicated only by a delicate outline, at other times are stained 
of a yellow tint on a ground of subdued white. Some interest- 
ing specimens of this kind remain in the windows of the norUi 
aisle of the nave in York cathedral. The five windows in the 
north transept of the same church must have been extremely 
splendid ; in these the ornament consists entirely of the foliage 
ground, intersected by coloured bands arranged in various ways, 
The side windows in the choir of Merton college chapel, and 
others in the choir of Norbury church, Derbyshire % may be 
referred to as slight varieties from the previous examples: in 
the latter church richly emblazoned shields are introduced with 
very beautiful effect; the particular laws by which heraldic 
colours are contrasted invariably produce a fiill and perfect 
effect in stained glass. The blue continues to get lighter, and 
of a tint more inclined to grey. 

In the fourteenth century the elaborate minuteness of the 
designs had disappeared; the openings of the windows were 
now generally occupied by one figure onlyS an effigy of the 
patron saint, or benefactor, placed on a ground of one entire 
colour, which was richly diapered by a reUeved pattern; the 
whole under a canopy of considerable pretensions. The finest 
examples of this style are in the nave of the cathedral at Stras- 
burgh. Heraldry at this time had made considerable advances 
in the occupation of the subject : the noble or the knight was 
generally represented in his armorial just au corps^ and fre- 
quently as holding the emblazoned banner of his house. The 
windows at the east end of Tewkesbury Abbey may be cited as 
examples to illustrate this style. 

In the fifteenth century the artist, disdaining to confine him- 
self, as his predecessors had done, to the narrow limits of a 
single opening, frequently carried his design through the whole 
extent of the window, his subject embracing a considerable 

8 We hear with feelings of great in- original portions surreptitiously removed, 

dignation, that recently, under pretext of t This is the general character : there 

repairing these windows, which had been are however exceptions ; some Decorated 

suffered to remain in a very dilapidated windows have no saints in them, but are 

state, parts of this beautiful specimen have filled with patterns, and some with quar- 

been superseded by white glass, and the ries, as at Seez. 
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number of figures arranged with more pictorial effect than here- 
tofore. The several tints of the coloured glasses were more 
varied, and placed with consideration as to the effect of distance ; 
the diadows were more graduated, and aerial perspective at- 
tempted. The windows in Fairford church, Gloucestershire, are 
very superior specimens of this style, particularly the great 
western window, containing a very fine and effective representa- 
tion of the last judgment. When figures of the saints, apostles, 
or martyrs, were introduced, they were now generally accom- 
panied, either by the anunal considered peculiar to them, or 
represented as bearing the instrument of their mart}rrdom. 
Scrolls, with long inscriptions in the black letter, were often 
thrown with wild profusion across or above the figiu-es. In the 
north transept of Canterbury cathedral are considerable remains 
of what must at one time have been a very fine window of this 
time. The openings have been occupied chiefly by portraits of 
king Edward the Fourth, his queen, and family, and by richly 
coloured shields of considerable size. In the chapels on the 
east side of the transepts, in the same cathedral, there yet 
remains some glass of this period, in which, excepting some 
smaD shields, the whole of the ornaments are entirely executed 
in brown and yellow : the effect, as may be supposed, is weak 
and infiapid. 

In the sixteenth century we would cite the magnificent stained 
glass which decorates the chapel of King'^s college, Cambridge ; 
and the east window of St. Margaret^s church, Westminster, 
stands as a worthy contemporary. Some whole length figures 
now remaining at the east end of the abbey church of West- 
minster, could not have been intended originally for that situa- 
tion; the elaborate beauty of the figures, which would have 
been appreciated if placed nearer to the eye, tends considerably 
to mar the effect that would be desirable at the distance from 
which they are now viewed ; their dimensions are too great in 
width, or it might be supposed that they had originally been 
intended for some lower windows of king Henry the Seventh"*s 
chapel. In this latter building we now find only some heraldic 
devices within coloured panels, the general ground of the win- 
dows being in quarries, each decorated with a crowned letter. 

I 1 
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In iho church of Gonda, not iar from Rotterdam, there is yet 
extant a considerable number of large windows, of various 
degrees of merit, and dating from the beginning of the sixteenth 
to the middle of the seventeenth century : in these one subject 
occupies the whole space, the distance being piled up nearly to 
the top of the several openings. An account of these has be^ 
pubUshed, which gives the several dates, and the names of the 
respective artists. The windows on the south side of the chapel 
in New College, Oxford, are very favourable specimens of this 
time, as far as their monotonous tint would permit. Those on 
the opposite side, executed by Peckitt of York, are most miser- 
able ; this artist was, however, very successful in the manufac- 
ture of his coloured glasses, and excelled in their brilliant com- 
bination into rich mosaic patterns. His best windows are in 
the private chapel at Clumber in Nottinghamshire, and were 
executed by him for the grandfather of the present Duke of 
Newcastle : they are said to have been most costly. His large 
window at the west end of Elxeter cathedral has already suffisred 
severely by the action of the atmosphere. 

At the Reformation, the objection to the invocation of saints 
not only impeded the progress of the art, but unfortunately proved 
an excuse for the destruction of some of the finest work which 
had remained until that time : the subsequent rule of the fana- 
tics was however still more destructive. Some stained glass of 
a very pleasing design, executed during the reign of James I., 
remains in the church at Bisham, in the county of Berks; 
it has, however, no particular church character about it, and 
might with as much or more propriety have been used as the 
decoration of a mansion. The execution of large scripture 
subjects appears to have been nearly dormant until after the 
Restoration^. The general adoption of the classical orders of 
architecture had contributed greatly to the disuse of stained 
glass ; but after the return of Charles the Second to the throne, 
a feeling of opposition to the frigid style of the puritans and 



u The windows in the chapel of Lin- were rather an imitation of a former 

cohi's Inn, by the elder Van Linge, are style than in oonsonanoe with the gene- 

nearly the only exception ; and these, as ral manner of the time, 
well as the architecture of that building. 
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their oonventioles probably contributed esflentially to the semi- 
vitality which for some time appeared to animate this drooping 
art. The resettlement of the colleges at this period induced 
many munificent benefactors to step forward; and about this 
time Van Linge the younger and Isaac Oliver appear to have 
been very extensively employed: their works at Oxford bear 
evident marks of the carelessness or haste with which they were 
executed, and of the very imperfect manner in which the colours 
were affixed on the glass. Perhaps the most conspicuous exam- 
ple of the imperfect manner in which the chymical part of the 
works of this time were executed is the east window of the 
chapel in University college, Oxford, which was put up in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century by Henry Giles of York. 
Walpole did much by his writings and by his example, 
although Strawberry Hill may now be but the subject of a jest, 
in calling the attention of the public to the arts of the middle 
ages. He saw but the dawning of a better day ; and we feel 
assured that at this time no one would hint at, much less advo- 
cate, the removal of so essential a portion as the muUions from 
a window, to make space for a semi-transparent picture, as we 
see in St. G«orge'*s chapel, Windsor, in the chapel of New Col- 
lege at Oxford, and in Salisbury cathedral. However well 
designed or executed such kind of works may be, their effect is 
not better than if painted on muslin : unfortunately their dura- 
bility may be somewhat greater ; they shock us in buildings of 
that character by the evident sacrifice of consistency and pro- 
priety which has created such space for them. Through the 
whole series of ancient examples we can distinctly perceive that 
the most effective specimens are those in which the design and 
arrangement is made subservient to the architectural features 
of the window in which they were placed. Stained glass ought 
properly to decorate the architecture, not supersede it. The 
windows in St. G^orge^s chapel at Windsor were executed by 
Jervais and Forrest from designs by Mr. West ; " the washy 
Virtues,^ as Walpole styles them, in the west window of New 
College chapel, by Jervais, from a design by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; the east window of Salisbury cathedral by Eginton of 
Birmingham. 

I i 2 
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We truit that a better feeling is fiurt; advancing, pointed 
architecture and its characteristic decorations are much better 
understood. There are several very modem examples in stained 
glass which prove to us that the same bewitching effects of the 
ancient colouring can be still effected, and we expect to see new 
designs produced, which, while they produce the richest effect 
and the highest possible decoration, may be at the same time 
perfectly consistent with the style of the building in which they 
are to be displayed. Our wishes induce us to hope, and we 
have a right to expect, that the defective specimens of the 
Stuart times, which are now fortunately in so imperfect a state, 
may ere long be superseded by others which may hereafter 
prove the good taste and sound execution of this fisuscinating 
branch of art in the nineteenth century. 

As the preceding remarks apply particularly to the stained 
glass of ecclesiastical buildings, a few words may be added on 
its domestic application.^ 

Heraldry would undoubtedly form the decoration of the great 
hall, shewn at first by the simple heater shield, containing the 
single coat of arms ; increasing after the fashion of quartered 
shields, and made still more elaborate during the reign of the 
house of Lancaster by the introduction of the several distinctive 
badges which it became indispensable that each noble house 
should adopt, during the contention of the Boses^ to mark their 



X « The introduction of the use of may be Rupposed, the advances of society 
glass in the windows of houses in this in civilization did not leave such a doc- 
country took place, at least partially, at trine unshaken, but nearly a century 
an early period : this the climate would elapsed ere it was overturned. Lord 
lead us to presume, even if we had not, Coke mentions, in the fourth part of his 
as we have, better evidence. It is sin- Reports, page 63 b, that in the 41 and 
gular, however, to how late a period glass 42 Elizabeth, A. D. 1599, it was in the 
was considered in the light of furniture. Common Pleas ' resolved per totam ou- 
and to be moveable, in other words, as a ruimy that glass annexed to windows by 
luxury, not necessary either to the occu- nails, or in any other maimer, could not 
pation or preservation of the house. In be removed, for without glass it is no 
Brooke*8 Abridgement, title Chatteles, it perfect house,' and that the heir should 
appeara that in the 21 Hen. VII., A. D. have it, and not the executors. This is 
1606, it was held, that though the win- one of many instances in which the man- 
dows belonged to the heir, the glass was ners and habits oS. society have caused a 
the property of the executors, and might silent alteration in the laws of the coun- 
therefore of course be removed by them, try : by the term silent, I mean without 
' quar le meason est perBte sauns le the assistance of a legislative enactment, 
glosse,* a doctrine and a reason which The cost, however, of glass for the win- 
would much ustonidh a modern heir. As dows was then (temp. Eliz.) no light 
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several retainers. Then it became the fashion to introduce the 
animals who either singly or conjointly supported the embla- 
zoned shield. In the reign of Henry the Eighth the order of 
the Garter became one of the ornaments ostentatiously depicted, 
and also wreaths of various kinds, bound by coloured bands, 
and decorated at intervals with roses, or by ornaments in the 
Italian style. With EHizabeth came in the fantastic cartouche, 
with its ingenious fret-work, containing, in addition to the oiher 
ornaments, the coronets of the earls and of the superior ranks. 
In the time of James an imperfect attempt was made to effect 
the whole on one piece of glass: the present state of these 
specimens give evidence that works of this kind were as ill cal- 
culated for durability as they were then for richness of effect. 
Since this time no distinctive character has arisen; it was, 
until lately, a rapid descent from bad to worse. 

For examples of the several kinds mentioned above, the hall 
windows of Ockwells manor house, near Maidenhead, must be 
particularly mentioned as perhaps the earliest that remains of 
any importance in a building of the domestic character. Each 
light has a large armorial compartment, shields of arms, some 
with supporters, and to the ensigns of king Henry the Sixth 
and his queen are resplendent crowns. The general ground of 
the windows is divided in the usual quarry shape: these are 
of a dull white tone, and ornamented by small badges, through 

one, for it is well known tl^it at the the glass oi windows was not then fixed 
period of which we are now speaking, as now, but consisted chiefly of a series 
most houses were built with a great num- of moveable casements, easily taken out : 
ber of very large windows, many of them this is no where more apparent than in 
filled with stained glass. I need hardly the hall of the archbishop's palace at 
quote from Lord Bacon (who, in his Mayfield, in Sussex. From the North- 
Essay on Building, recommends ' fine umberland household book we know that 
coloured windows of several works') the in the reign of Elizabeth, when the earls 
complaint that ^ you shall have sometimes of Northumberland left Wressell Castle, 
fair houses so full of glass, that one can- the glass was taken out of the windows 
not tell where to become to be out of the and laid by — a process by which as much 
sun or cold.' Accordingly, in the case would have been broken as saved, had 
before quoted from Lord Coke, he ob- the glass been fixed in the present mode, 
serves, *• peradventure great part of the The increasing practice of annexing it to 
costs of the house consists of glass, which the windows by nails might be an addi- 
if they be open to tempests and rain, tional reason for the heir to prosecute 
waste and putrefaction of the timber of his claim." — '^ Notices of past times 
the house would follow.' In justification, from I^aw Books," (by William Two- 
however, of the doctrine held in 1505, it peny, esq.) British Magazine, vol. iii. 
is to be remarked, that very frequently p. 650. 
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which at intervals are plaoed, diagonally, various mottoes, writ- 
ten in a bold and effective character. 

Of the style in Heniy the Eighth'^s time nmnerous examples 
remain; an exceedingly good one, containing the monarches 
arms, impaling those of Catherine Howard, within a rich wreath 
of red and white roses, remains with several other specimens 
in the gallery at Aldermarston House, near Beading. Foui^ 
armorial panels in the oak parlour of Haddon Hall are of about 
this period, and are designed in exceedingly good taste. And the 
devices of Cardinal Wolsey, remaining in the cathedral at Christ 
Church, may also be mentioned: these ought to be returned 
to the great hall, for which they were executed. The splendid 
collection of elaborate stained glass in the great drawing-room 
of Gilling Castle, Yorkshire, executed, as an inscription thereon 
informs us, by " Bernard Dininsohoff^ 1585,^ is the finest speci- 
men remaining of the Elizabethan period 7. A very interesting 
series of the same time occupies the windows of the great hall 
at Charlecote Park, Warwickshire, the seat of George Lucy, esq^ 

From this period we would refer to the several Inns of court 
in the metropolis, and to some specimens which remain in the 
halls of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge.^ 

SBtnfcI/ Grer.^ comers, angles. See Qwms. 

SBSlbimg, Ger. See VavU. SBuIfi^ Ger. See Echinus^ Ovolo. 

SBurf^I, Grer. See Dado. SBurfcI, Ger. See Quoins. 

Xystus, Xyst, Xystos, [Lot. Xystum, Fr. Xyste, Ital. Sisto 
Passagio coperto, Ger. IBcbctf trt (StaMtttn,] a walk attached to the 
palaestra ; a sort of covered portico or walk round a shrubbery 
or garden, which probably was very small as compared to 
modem ones : also a portico of great length, used for running 
or wrestling, 

Yard, fjetlie, a spar or rafter in a timber roof. 

** Item, the yerdys called sparres of the hall ryalle." 

William of Worcester ; Bristol Castle. 

Saj^nfd&nittc, Ger. See Dentils, gcttc, Ger. See Cell. 

Zeta, or Zeticula, a small room; a withdrawing chamber; 

y A coloured representation of one panel is given in Shaw's '' Details of Eliza- 
bethan Architecture." 
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a room attached to some churches, in whi.ch the sexton lived, 
frequently over the porch. 

jgkgelfidn, Ger. See Brkh 

Zig-zag, a continuation of diagonal lines placed in alternate 
order; much used in Early Norman architecture. There are 
several varieties of the zig-zag moulding, as single, double, 
treble, fec.^; sometimes lying flat 
against the wall, others raised at a 
greater or smaller angle ; sometimes 
standing up, and partly detached 
from the wall, with a hollow under mtj, oxon. 

it, as at Guddesdon, Oxfordshire, and the ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey^: this last variety seems to belong almost to the Early 
English style, and to be the origin of the tooth ornament. 

3bnmer/ Ger. See Chamber, ginnm/ Ger, See BaMlemewt. 

ZocLE [Fr. Socle, Itai. Zoccolo, Grer. S^*^/]? ^ ^^ ^^ pedestal 
without base or cornice, used to elevate a statue or vase. 
See Stylohate, 

ZoPHORus [Fr. Frize, Ital. Fregio, Ger. S)er %xki, S)u a3ortc,], 
the frieze or central division of the entablature in Classic 
architecture. 

ZoTfiBGA, a small room, or alcove. 



z Plate 53. 



a Plate 58. 



THE END. 
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Page 5. Almery. As a frontispiece 
to the description of Bath Abbey Church, 
published by the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1798, there is an engraving of a niche 
with a shelf supported on a bracket un- 
der it, which is called in the description 
an Almort: the situation of this as 
marked on the plan is at the south end 
of the south transept. This is from a 
drawing by Carter, but does not agree 
with his description of an Almory, and 
seems to have been merely a niche with 
a bracket for a figure to stand on. In 
the household book of Henry VIII. this 
term is used evidently as signifying a 
cupboard. 

P. 9. Ambulatory. [IUxL, for Pa- 
peggio read Passeggio.] 

P. 10. Amphitheatre. The Roman 
theatre at Lillebonne is mentioned here 
erroneously as an amphitheatre, it being 
only a theatre. 

— Andiron, [/to/. Alare.] 

P. 11. Annulet. [Ital,,for Cimbia 
rettd Cimasa.] 

— Ant-«. [Ital, Pilastri degli an- 
goli.] 

— Anterides. [Ital. Contrafforti, 
Barbacani.] 



P. 12. Apse. [Ital. Cappellone.] 
— Note P, add — 

Cumberland^ Warthwick. 
Herefordshire, Moccas, Pencombe, 

Peterchurch. 
Middlesex, Chapel in the White 

Tower. 
Norfolk, Fritton. 
P. 13. ARABEsauE. [Ital, Arabesoo, 
or Rabesoo.] 

P. 15. Arcade. [Ital, Areata.] 
P. 17. The pomted Arch [Fr. Arc 
aigu]. The French more commonly 
use the term Ogive for the pointed 

BTCh. 

P. 20. Ashlar. ^^ Let the stonys be 
Asler.*^ (Hormani Vulgaria.) 

P. 21. Aspersorium. [/to/. Pila dell 
acqua benedetta.] See Holy-water Stone, 
p. 112. '^ There was also belonging to 
this service a portable vessel for the Holy 
water, and an instrument attending it 
called a Sprinkle. For we are told in 
Fox*s Monuments, vol. iii. p. 262, that 
Dr. Chadsey being to preach before 
Bishop Bonner in his chapel at Fulham, 
after putting the stole about his neck, 
carried the Holy-water Sprinkle to the 
Bishop, who blessed him and gave him 

Kk 
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Holy-WAter, and to he went to hii aer- tnnoe into the bdHnm was commonly 

mon.** (Mr. Delafield*s MS. in BibL BodL) through a ttrong madiioolated and em- 

The tprinkle was a distinct utensil, and battled gate, between two towen, secured 

not usually placed in the stoup. by a herse or portcullis. Over this gale 

P. 21. Astragal. [ItaL Aitragolo, were rooms originaUy intended for the 

or Tondino.] porter of the castle : the towers served 

— Atrium. [lUd, Loggia] for the corps de garde.** Orose^s Prefisce, 

P. 22. Bailet, or Ballium. ^< This p. 9, 10, 11. 

ditch was somedraes called the ditch del See also Sayer*8 Miscdlanies, ^9. Bon- 

baifley or of the ballium ; a distinction ner*s Goodrich Castle, p. 29, note, 

from the ditches of the interior works. P. 23. Balibtraria. [ItaL Bales- 

Orer it was either a standing or draw- triera, Feritoia.] 

bridge^ leading to the ballium i within the P. 24. Baptistery, [/to/. Batdsterio.] 

ditch were the walls of the ballium, or _ Barbicak. << To begin from 

outworiu. In towns, the appellation of without, the first member of an ancient 

ballium was given to any work fenced castle was the Barbican.** Various conr 

with pallisades, and sometimes inasonry, jectures respecting the etymology of this 

covering the suburbs ; but in castles was word are given by Qrose (in a note, p. 8.) 

the space immediately within the outer the most probable of which appears to 

wall. When there was a double enceinte be Burgh-beacon, but '* all agree that it 

of walls, the areas next each wall were was a watch-tower, for the purpose of 

styled the outer and inner ballia. The descrying an enemy at a greater distance, 

manner in which these are mentioned by It seems to have had no positive places 

Camden, in the siege of Bedford Castle, except that it was always an outwork, 

sufficiently Justify this position, which and frequently advanced beyond the 

receives further confirmation from the ditch; to which it was then joined by 

enumeration of the lands belonging to a drawbridge, and formed the entrance 

Colchester Castle ; wherein are specified into the castle. Barbicans are men- 

* the upper bayley in which the castle tioned in Framlingham and Canterbury 

stands, and the nether bayley,' &c. The castles. For the repairing of this work 

wall of the ballium in castles was com- a tax called Barbacanage was levied on 

monly high fianked with towers, and had certain lands.** Grose's Prefoce, p. 9. 

a parapet, embattled, creneUated, or gar- « Barbicanum, a watch-tower, bul- 

reted : for the mounting of it there were wark, or breast-work. Mandatum est 

flights of steps at convenient distances, Johanni de Kilmyngton, custodi castri 

and the parapet often had the merlons regis, et honori de Pickering, quondam 

pierced with long chinks, ending in Barbacanum ante portam castri regis 

round holes, called oillets. Father Da- prsedicti muro lapideo, et in eodem Bar- 

niel mentions a work called a bray, which bacano quondam portam cum ponte ver- 

he thinks somewhat similar to the bal- satili &c. De novis faoere, &c T. rege 

lium. (P. Daniel, torn. i. p. 604.) Within 10 August, claus. 17th Edw. II. an. 39.** 

the ballium were the lodgings and bar- Blount*s Law Dictionary, 

racks for the garrison and artificers, << The castle (Bedford) was taken by 

wells, chapels, and even sometimes a four assaults : in the first was taken the 

monastery. Large mounts were also Barbicans, in the second the outer Bal- 

often thrown up in this place : these lia ; at the third attack the wall by the 

served, like modem cavaliers, to com- old tower was thrown down by the 

mand the adjacent country. The en- miners where, with g^reat danger, they 
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possessed themselves of the inner Ballia, which forms the prindpal feature of 

through a diink ; at the fourth assault, ornament. 

the miners set fire to the Tower (or The injuries of time, and the expan- 

Keep), so that the smoke burst out, and sion and contraction of the metal, have 

the tower itself was cloven to that de- left us few traces of these decorations by 

gree, as to shew visibly some broad means of colour. The metal surfooe was 

chinks ; whereupon the enemy surren- either burnished or gilt, and sometimes 

dered.*' Gamden*s Britannia — Bedford, diapered by fine punctured lines: the 

See also Bonner's Gkxxlrich Castle. jdate formed at last a sort of coarse assi- 

P. 28. Bells. Respecting the anti- milation to the work called by the Ita- 

quity of bells, see Hawkins on the an- Hans NieUo, In £ngland it was usual, 

dent Tin trade of Cornwall, in the with few exceptions, to inlay on the face 

Transactions of the Cornish Sodety, vd. of the slab the figure and the different 

iii. p. 122. and the Q^iartarly Review, ornaments, arms, and inscription graven 

vol. zxxiz. p. 308. an detached plates, in distinct cavities, 

P. 32. Sepulchaal Brasses. The which seem to have been termed com- 

fashion of representing on tombs the merUa : jk> that the polished slab was left 

efligy of the deceased graven on a plate as the field or bade ground. On the 

of brass, which was imbedded in melted continent, possibly in consequence of the 

pitch, and firmly fastened down by rivets brass plate bdng more readily obtained, 

to a slab, usually in this country of the the fa^ion was different : one large un- 

material known as Forest marble, or else broken surface of metal was obtained, 

Sussex or Purbeck marble, appears to formed of a number of plates soldered 

have been adopted about the middle of together, and upon this surface all parts 

the thirteenth century. These memo- that were not occupied by the figure, or 

rials, where drcumstances permitted, the shrine workaround it, were enriched 

were often elevated upon altar tombs, by elaborate diapering, usually armorial, 

but more commonly they are fmmd on termed in the indenture 1395 for the 

slabs, which form part of the pavement tomb of the queen of Richard II. ^'une 

of diurches, and it is not improbable frette.*' 

that this kind of memorial was gene- Brasses of this more costly kind exist 

rally adopted, from the drcumstance, in England, but all hitherto observed 

that the area of the church, and espe- are of Flemish workmanship. To detail 

daUy the chdr, was not thereby encum- the various fashions, successively adopted 

bered, as was the case when effigies in in the decorations of sepulchral brasses, 

relief were introduced. is not necessary, they are (^splayed in 

The sepulchral brass in its original the etchings of Cotman, and the sped- 

and perfect state was a work rich and mens engraved in our county histories, 

beautiful in decoration. It is by care- It is more desirable to point out a few of 

ful examination suffidently evident, that the most interesting existing spedmens, 

the indsed lines were filled up with and attempt to trace the origin of the 

some black resinous substance; the ar- art. 

morial decorations, and in elaborate spe- Effigies of brass are recorded to have 

cimens the whole fidd or back ground, been used in England long before any 

which was cut out by the chisel or scor- now existing specimen. That of Joodyn 

per, were filled up with coloured mastic bishop of Wells, who died 1242, may be 

or varied coarse enamel, so as to set off quoted as one of the earliest instances 

the elegant tracery of tabemade work, (Godwin, p. 372) ; but these have long 

K k 2 
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dnoe perished : and we cau only say the Isle of Sheppy of a knight and his 
that it is highly probable that they did lady which have every appearance of 
exist, from the fact that in France, in- being designed in France. It must how- 
dsed memorials of brass were in frequent ever be observed that the knight is cross- 
use at that period. The earliest sped- lagged ; these are of the latter part of 
mens that have been procured in this Edward II.*s reign, 
country, all apparently graven by the Among the number of ridi brasses 
same hand, cannot be assigned to a date that occur in the fourteenth century, 
much earlier than 1290. These are, the some are found which are undeniably 
full sized effigy of Sir Roger de Trump- Flemish ; the condusion might satisfac- 
ington, at Trumpington, county of Cam- torily be drawn from their general de- 
bridge ; he died 1289 : that of Robert sign : and the existence of works at the 
de Buers at Acton, Suffolk, about 1300 : present time in the churdies of Bruges, 
a highly interesting effigy at Chartham, by the same engraver, enables us to 
Kent, of one of the Septvans family : and speak more positivdy. These are, the 
one of the Dabemons, at Stoke Daber- fine brass at St. Albans of Abbat Thomas 
non, Surrey. To these may be added, de la Mare, engraved in his lifetime, pro- 
thatofAdam Bacon, presbyter, at Oul- bably about 1360: a small but very 
ton, Suffolk. The three first are in the beautiful brass at North Mimms, Hert- 
cross-Iegged attitude, which is peculiar to fordshire, probably of an incumbent of 
effigies in England : and it is remarkable that parish : two superb brasses at 
that these earliest specimens are surpassed Lynn, of Adam de Walsokne, who died 
in spirited design, and skilful execution, 1349, and Robert Braunche, 1364 : 
by scarcdy any brass of later date. It another, formerly in the same church 
may then fairly be argued, that the art of Robert Attelathe, 1376, now lost, but 
of engraving these memorials had been an impression is in the British Museum, 
practised for a considerable time pre- in the valuable collection of impresdons 
vious to the earliest instances now re- made by Craven Ord and Sir John Cul- 
maining ; and it is worthy of observa- lum. l^astly, the brass at Newark of 
tion, that the above mentioned brasses Alan Fleming, the large dimensions of 
are dissimilar in design to any known which are not more remarkable than its 
foreign memorials of the kind. elaborate decorations. These are all by 
Next in interest to the above, are the the same hand, and measure, with the 
brasses of the time of Edward II. ; Sir exception of the second, about 10 feet by 
John de Creke, at Westley Waterless, 6. They may fairly be conduded to have 
CO. Cambridge ; and another knight of been imported from Flanders : but it is 
the Dabemon family at Stoke Daber- by no means certain, as has been sur- 
non. These two are the only works yet mlsed (Gent. Mag. 1819. p. 299), that 
observed of an engraver scarcdy less any large number of the plates existing 
skilful than the first ; and to the plate in England were engraved on the conti- 
in Cambridgeshire the artistes mark is nent, and imported thence : evidence of 
affixed by a stamp, an evidence that his the contrary may be taken from the 
craft had attained a certain degree of general fashion of the character used in 
eminence. Of bi-asses of French cha- the inscriptions, as compared with that 
racter, it is singular, considering our used on the continent. It is also curious 
constant relations with Normandy, that that instances occur where plates have 
a single specimen only can be pointed been loosened from the slabs, and on 
out. There are brasses at Minster in the reverse has been found work evi- 
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dently foreign, and even Flemish in. 1247* By comparing this effigy with 
scriptions. This is explained by the fact the minor works of a similar kind, con- 
that all brass plate used in England was sisting of church ornaments, shrines 
imported, probably from Germany, where known as *' Bahuts or Coffres de Ldmo- 
the manufacture was carried to the great- ges," of which good specimens exist in 
est perfection: and as it is termed in England, as at Shipley, Sussex; Here- 
early authorities *' Cullen plate ,"* Cologne ford cathedral ; and those engraved Vet. 
may have been the principal emporium. Mon. II. pL 41, and Philos. Trans. V. 
The manufacture of brass was only in- §79, a sufficient idea is obtained of the 
troduced into England in 1639, when mode of workmanship by which the 
two Germans established works at Esher numerous metal tombs with effigies of 
in Surrey. full dimensions, that were in France, 

A specimen of Flemish workmanship were decorated : numerous drawings of 

occurs again at a later period, 1525 ; this them will be found in the collection of 

is an interesting plate at Ipswich in the foreign monuments bequeathed by Gough 

church of St. Mary Key. The fashion to the Bodleian. It appears then that 

of sepulchral brasses continued for more in these works in relief a large part of 

than four centuries : an instance scarcely the metallic surfeu^e, both of the effigy, 

inferior in execution or interest to any and the diapered table on which it was 

more ancient memorial is the full sized placed, was gilt and burnished, and 

effigy of Samuel Hairnet Abp. of York, wrought with the burin alone, the re- 

at Chigwell, Esssex : he died 1631. mainder hollowed out by the chisel, and 

On the continent the engraving of the cavities filled up, as in the more 

sepulchral brasses cannot be considered costly sepulchral brasses, with colour, 

as Ars deperditOy a noble brass of full setting off the general design, which 

size having been engraved as late as was traced by the burnished metal. A 

1837, at Cologne, as the memorial of the wide difference will be perceived between 

late Archbishop ; it is to be seen in the these and enamels, as the term is now 

middle of the choir there. understood ; and the similiarity in the 

It is to the continent that we must mode of execution between these ena- 
tum to seek the origin of sepulchral melled effigies and the earlier brasses is 
brasses, and it may be traced with little obvious. The fashion of the effigy in 
hesitation to the early enamelled works relief soon gave place to that of the less 
in France, chiefly produced at Limoges, costly and more convenient memorial of 
The art was introduced, most probably, a flat plate, which formed no obstruction 
by Oriental or Byzantine artists, and as in a crowded church. On this however 
early as the 12th century the '' opus de all the rich accessory decorations that 
Limogia" was distinguished in southern had been employed in the works in relief 
Europe. Of the larger works of this were at first invariably retained. Of 
kind scarcely any specimens have es- the numerous brasses of this character, 
caped. The costly tombs, with effigies which decorated N. Dame at Paris, the 
of metal enamelled, which prior to the cathedrals of Beauvais, Sens, and many 
revolution were seen in many cathedrals abbey churches, one must particularly 
in France, have been converted into can- be noticed. It is the brass which existed 
non, and copper coin : a single and in- at Evreux, in the church of the Jaco- 
teresting specimen has been preserved bins ; the memorial of Bp. Philip, who 
at St. Denis; it is the memorial of died 1241, and at the end of the in- 
one of the sons of St. Louis, who died scription in Latin rhyme is the name 
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of the engraver, << Ouillaume de PUdU at York, in the Philosophical Trans- 

me fecit.*' actions. 

Of brasses in other parts of the conti- P. 41. Chamfer. Frequently, from 
nent little has been observed, they were the latter end of the twdfth century, 
numerous in Flanders, and probably and during the thirteenth, where an in- 
many still exist, besides those at Bruges ternal opening was finished at the an^ 
in the churches of St. Salvador and St. by a chamfer or other moulding, the 
Pierre. There is an interesting one at plaister on the wall is not carried dose 
Aiz la Chapelle, and it is supposed that up to the chamfiBr or moulding, but stops 
many are to be found in Oermany ; pos- short in a straight line, the plaister pro* 
sibly however these are works of a dif- jecdng beyond the fiioe of the hewn 
ferent kind, peculiar to that country, stone of the angle, 
namely tombs of metal in very low relief. P. 42. Chantry. [lUd, Cantoria.] 

In Denmark there are known to have See Fuller's Church History, vi. 350. 

existed a few sepulchral brasses (see Preface to Hunter's Doncaster, xiL 

Klerenfeld. nobilitas Dani») ; they were P. 44. Chimneys. In the descrip- 

of the 14th and 15th centuries. tion of the chimneys in Rochester Castle 

On this summary review of the art of it would be more accurate to say that 
incision on metal, as exhibited on sepul- the apertures for the escape of the smoke, 
chral memorials, it appears remaricable, are small oblong holes in the wall, omit- 
that towards the 15th century, when the ting the observation respecting the stones 
arts generally had considerably advanced, |daoed to break the force of the wind, 
and that of engraving plates for the pur- At the castle of Castle Hedingham in 
pose of impression had been brought to Essex, the date of which is about the 
a high d^ree of perfection, sepulchral same period as that of Rochester, are fire- 
brasses are found almost without exoep- places and chinmeys of a similar kind, 
tion to have lost all that merit in design For some other particulars respecting 
and execution, which in earlier times chimneys, see Whitaker's History of 
they had displayed. It is also worthy of Craven, p. 392. 

observation, that although for full two P. 45, note, for Bodioum read BotH' 

centuries previous to the discovery of ham, Tho chinmeys at Lambrook and 

the art of impression, the burin had South Petherton are upon houses, not 

produced a multiplicity of plates capable upon castles. 

of being, as Oough has shewn, worked P. 48. Cloister. [lUd, Claustro^ cr 

off in the rolling press, yet it is in no Monastero.] 

degree from the engraving of sepulchral — Cloisters, [/to/. Chiostro.] 

brasses, but from the finer works of the — Clustered Column. For an 

goldworkers of the 15th century, that we interesting essay on the progressive 

can trace the origin of an art now dis- changes by which the clustered column 

played in such sumptuous perfection. was gradually introduced in Oothic ar- 

See also Ardueologia vol. ii. p. 297* chitecture, see Fronde's Remains, voL iL 

and the Quarterly Review vol. v. p. 337. P* 367* 

P. 33. Brick. For various particu- P. 50. Columen. [/to/. Colmo, Asi- 

lars respecting bricks, see the Archeeo- nello.] 

logia, vols. i. ii. and iv. Sayer's Misoel- P. 51. Coping, or Cope. See a note 

lanies, pp. 67, 77* Bodleian Letters, voL by Steevens to Pericles in the Supple- 

i. p. 242. Whitaker's History of Man- ment to Johnson and Steeveus' Shake- 

chester. Dr. lister's paper on the Bricks speare, voL ii. p. 17- 
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P. 52. CoABEL, [Ital. PeduCdo, Men- Wenham Hall here referred to, proves, 

sola, Becx»tella] Respecting the sup- upon an examination of the building, to 

posed origin of this term, see the Glossary be about A. D. 1260 : this building is a 

to Nott's History of Surrey. very early instance of the use of brick, 

P. 57* Cresset. This term is fire- the main walls of the house being of 

quently found in inventories of house- that material, except the lower part, 

hold furniture, in the kitchen or the where flint and stone are intermixed, 

hall, apparently signifying a fixed light. The building has at one period been 

in contradistinction to one that is carried larger, but it seems highly probable that 

in the hand. what now remains formed the whole of 

P. 59. Cbypt. [IkU. Volta sotterra- the original house, the parts pulled down 

nea, not Grotto.] having been subsequent additions. The 

P. 64. Decobated. In Monkskirby house now consists of four rooms and a 
church, Warwickshire, the piers are very chapel, thus arranged : two long rooms, 
plain and without capitals, supporting one over the other, the lower one vault- 
arches of Decorated character, the mould- ed, the upper one having the only fire- 
ings of which die into the piers at the place in the building : at the east side of 
spring of the arch. This is a common these, and ranging with the north end, 
jurangement in the Flamboyant style on is a small vaulted room ; over that the 
the continent, but is not common in chapel, also vaulted, and another small 
England. room over that, rising higher than the 

P. 67, note a, for Saiford read SdU- upper large room in the form of a tower : 

ford. Note b, for Lewis'a read Lewes. there is a very narrow turnpike stair 

P. 68, note d. At Appleton, Berks, communicating with these two small 
the manor house has a round-headed rooms and the chapel ; but it seems pro- 
entrance doorway of the latter part of bable that the principal access to the 
this century : this opens into a passage, upper laige room was by an external 
in which are two smaller doorways, also flight of stairs at the south-west angle, 
round-headed, and of the same age; otherwise the only way to it would be 
these are plain : the outer arch is oma- up the very narrow stairs and through 
mented with shafts having capitals of the chapel, which it is not h'kely would 
sculptured foliage, the character of which be made a thoroughfare of. The brick 
is rather Early English than Norman, is in colour generally not very unlike 
and the abacuses are round. There is an the modem Suflblk white brick, ooca- 
engraving of this in Lysons' Berkshire. sionally rather redder ; the more modem 

P. 69, note e. The entrance to the quite red. The dimensions of the bricks 

city schools at Bristol are of this age. are usually, length, 9f inches, width 4f, 

P. 70, note f. In Kent, for Grest thickness 2^. The windows, doorways. 

Chart read Great Chart, for Chavey, ribs, buttresses, &c. are of stone. 
Charing, for Penthurst, Penshurst, In P. 74, note P. Add — Barrington Court, 

Somersetshire, for Clevedon, Clevedon Somersetshire, a fine specimen of the time 

Court. Add — At Standish in Olouces- of Henry VIII. ; King Ina's Palace, 

tershire is a house partly Decorated and South Petherton, Somersetshire ; Cha- 

partly Perpendicular. At Crewkeheme, venage, near Tetbury, Gloucestershire ; 

in Somersetshire, a house adjoining the Castle Bromwich, Hall, Warwickshire, 
churchyard is also partly of this century, — The room referred to as built by 

and partly of the following. Sir Antony Wingfield at Ipswich was in 

P. 71, note K The date of Little the Tankard public house. The wain- 
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•ooCting hat been lately taken down, as in the Vulgaria, by Hormanus, printed 

and the ceiling destroyed. by Richard Pynson in the year 1525. 

P. 76, note t. Seventeenth century. " I ^U have gargyUit vnder the 

1634. Bateman's, at Burwash, Sussex, beamys heedis." << Make me a trusse 

Canon's Ashby, Northamptonshire. standynge out upon gargeOya, that I 

P. 86. Eaves, [/to/., /or Goma read ^^^^ about.'' 

(I^^^a.] ^' ^^®- Grees. [/to/. Scalini.] 

P. 92. Fireplace, [/to/. Focolare.] P- 110- Guillochi, /to/. [Fr. Guil- 

P. W. Floor, [/to/. Palco.] ^«^^ ^" ~* " mispkced ; it repre- 

aenti vanetie* of the Fret : the Guilloche 

P.94. FoxT. There are instance* of j, formed thus- 
fonts having the basin square, as at 
Portbury, Portishead, and North Wes- 
ton, Somersetshire, three adjoining pa- 
rishes; aU these are late Norman, and 
from tlie similarity of design appear to 

be the work of the same hand. P. 112. Holy-water Stone, or 

P. 96. Free-stone may perhaps on- Stoup. In the will of T. Hitton, derk, 

ginaUy have meant stone of any kind ^^ 28 Sept. 1428, he desires to be 

worked with the chisel, and therefore '^^^'^ " ^^ ecdesia Conventuali Fratrum 

worked by a /r«?-mason, in contradis- Predicatonim Beverlaci, modicum infra 

tincUon to rough stone, which would ^"^^^ australe, juxta le haliwater/aUr 

be buUt into the waD by a rough- (Testamenta Eboraoensia, published by 

setter. ^® Surtees Society, part I. p. 415.) 

— Freedstool, Fridstol, a stone ^" ^^® inventory of the goods of Jane 

chair near the altar (within the last Lawson, 1557, the foUowing items occur: 

boundary in the sanctuary at Durham). " ^* "'^^ Halle, ij flanders counters 

The word Fridstol (/W/A, peace, atol, ^^ ^^^"^ "^^^^ ^*"- « ^^'^^^ ^^ "J 

seat) impHes the seat of peace ; and, ^<>'*«« ^^^^ "'J"- ^ **^"8« "^« ^^^ 

according to Spelman, that at Beverley "J"' "^^^ "J P"*®"" ^'"«» *"^ * ^^^^^ 

had this inscription :"HiBcsedeslapidea ^J"- v"J^- vj candlesticks vj>. ij latten 

Freedstol dicitur i: e: pacis cathedra, ad ^"""8^' "J ^***«" ^*^®" ^^*^ ^"« ^«''» 

quam reus fugiendo perveniens omni- ^ candlesticks, a holy waierfaii vjs. vujd. 

modam habet securitatem." (Mr.Raine's ^"® almerye x*. vj new queshings and 

Preface to the Sanctuarium Dunelmense, "J ^^^® quiwhings xxiijs. iij stoUes and 

p j4 \ a ferme xviijd." (Wills and Inventories 

n «/^/x T^ « . ., published by the Surtees Society in 1835, 

P. 100. Franche Botrass, probably |kq\ 

merely a buttress of free-stone. ^ j^ ^^ Delafield's CoUectanea Haslei- 

P. 102. Gable. Add to the quota- ^na, a MS. of the eariy part of the eigh- 

tion, " una cum vitradone magnse fe- teenth century preserved in Gough's Col- 

nestre in eadem iiij 1." This shews that lection in the Bodldan Library, he uses 

the term gable was applied to the whole the term « Holy- water vase,"' for the 

of the east wall, as in the case of Cat- stoup, and also for the Pisdna, between 

terick church on the same page. ^hich he makes no distinction. 

P. 103. Gargoyle. This word is " Vas pro Aqua Benedicta, made of 

sometimes used in a different sense, sig- hard stone, it bdng provided that no- 

nifying corbels rather than water-spouts, thing porous should be used for that 
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purpose, that it might not suck up the from the wall, and the other from the 

Holy water." (Delafield's MS. in Bibl. Newel. 

Bodl.) P. 152. Panel, or Shell of a Vault, 

P. 121. Latten. [lial, Ottone, not [Itdl. Lunetta,] the flat or hcdlowed 

Latta, which is ^n.] space between the ribs. 

P. 123. Letterk. [LaL Lectrinum, — Parapet. See an engraving of 

Ital. Leggio.] an old house at Trentham, Staffordshire, 

P. 126. Lichgate. Mr. Delafield in Plot's History of Staffordshire : and 

mentions a << Lichstyle of stone leading Whitaker's History of Craven, p. 340, 

towards Lachford," in Haseley church- note, 

yard. P. 153. Pargetting. << Some men 

P. 125. LiGOER. To % is a north wyll haue their wallys plastered, some 

country word for to lie, or lay ; an o'er- pergetted, and whytlymed, some roughe- 

ligger is an overlying stone, a stone used caste, some pricked, some wrought with 

for covering over any thing. Ledger playster of Paris." Hormani Vulgaria. 

and Ligger are corruptions of this. P. 159. Perpent-stone. This term, 

— Loft. [Ital, Piano.] pronounced Parpent, or Parping-stone^ 
P. 128. Machicolations. See Cdke is still in use in some districts. Perpent- 

upon Littleton, I. 5 a. ashlar is also used for ashlar stone, which 

— Marble. Respecting the intro- goes through the whole thickness of the 
duction of the use of marble into England, wall, and has an ashlar &ce on both 
see Archaeologia, vol. iv. p. 104-5. sides. 

P. 133. Miserere, [Ital. Panchetta.] P. 163. Piscina. See the Selections 

See Milner's History of Winchester, voL from the Gentleman's Magazine, voL i. 

ii. p. 37* Fosbrooke's British Monachism, pp. 396, 470. 

vol. ii. p. 107. Archffiol, vol. zv. p. 233. P. 164. Pix. This word was evl- 

P. 137. Monuments. In the church- dently used in the middle ages to signify 
yard, Laughton St. John's, Yorkshire, a box of any kind, and not at all con- 
lies a stone coffin, and by the side of it fined to religious uses ; as in the will of 
a coffin lid covered with most beautiful ^' Constantinus del Damme, civis et apo- 
and highly relieved scroll foliage, of ad- thecarius Ebor. 1 Jul. 1398," he enu- 
mirable design and great delicacy of exe- merates, '' simul cum pixidibus, et un- 
cution : this is already much injured by guentis, et onmibus emplastris, ac pixi- 
n^lect and exposure to the effect of the dibus majoribus et minoribus vacuis." 
weather and violence, to the great dis- (Testamenta Eboracensia p. 245.) 
credit of the parties who have turned P. 167. Porch. The wooden porch 
out so fine a specimen of art into the of Chevington, Suffolk, the roof of which 
churchyard, to be wantonly destroyed. is referred to at p. 184, consists partly of 

P. 188. Moulding, [Ital. Modana- work of considerable age (early in the 

tura.] thirteenth century), and partly of mo- 

P. 144. NcwEL, [Ital. Scala, chioc- dem work. At Horsmonden, Kent, the 

ciola.] During the Norman style a pe- north porch is of timber, date about 

culiar mode of constructing newel stair- 1350 ; and at Boxford in Suffolk is a 

cases was used, the steps themselves remarkably fine north porch, also of tim- 

being formed of small stones placed upon ber, of the same date. The older timber 

the top of a spiral vault, which was porches are generally on the north side 

carried up the whole height of the stair- of the church, that aspect being more 

case, one side of the arch springing fi^vourable to their preservation than the 

l1 
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tooth aide. Theie tindMr ponbfli ap- and in these CMee have frequently, per- 
pear fineqneotly to have had a bar acro» haps always, been taken from the re- 
the entranoe. mains of Roman buildings in the neigh- 
The church porch must also have been bonrhood x in some instances, particularly 
used for endowing the wifio with that in districts where stone is scarce, they 
species of dower (now abolished) called are used as a substitute for stone in the 
dower ad otHum eedetia : ^^ Assignetur quoins, arches, &c and fragments, ooca- 
autem ei pro dote suA, tertia pars totius sionally whole tiles, are introduced into 
teme mariti sui, quae fiiit sua in vitA the walls, as common building materials 
sui^ nisi de minori fuerit dotata ad oe- mixed with the rubble-work, as at 
tium ecdesitt." (Charter 17. Hen. 3. Woodchester, Oloucestershire ; the lower 
s. 8.) part of the north-east angle of the nave 
P. 171. Pulpit. In the church of of this church has long and short work, 
St. Bartholomew the Oreat, London, the door in the same wall is late Norman, 
there vmu a voy fine wooden pulpit of and the whole seems to be cotemporary : 
transition character from Decorated to and at Lydgate in Suffolk, where there 
Perpendicular, of about the year 1380, was a Roman station : the churdi of the 
which was destroyed about 1824, to make adjoining parish of Ousden has a late Nor- 
way for a well varnished modem sue- man door on the south side, the arch of 
cessor. which is formed of Roman bricks. Dur- 
P. 173. Rebate, Rabbit, [liaL Bal- ing some excavations at Eynesford Castle 
lente.] in Kent, in 1835, the lower part of one 
P. 174. Reredos. William Cawod, jamb of a large doorway was exposed to 
canon of York, by his will dated Feb. 3, view, which was found to be built alter- 
1419, directs his library to be sold, and nately with a course of stone and several 
the proceeds applied to the Reredos at courses of tiles : in this case almost all of 
York. the tiles were found to be broken, and 
'* Sic ut isti libri vendantur, et predum had evidently been taken from another 
ex ipsis receptum in omamentum summi building. No Roman station or building 
Altaris dictse ecdesiae Cath. Ebor., vide- is known to have existed in the neigh- 
licet Reredose totaliter oonversatur.** bourhood of this castle, but during the 
(Testamenta Eboraoensia, p. 390, pub- same excavations two lumps of a broken 
lished by the Surtees Society in 1836.) tesselated pavement were found in an 
See Harrison's Description of £ng- old drain running through the walls, 
land, 356, and Ellis's note on the pas- <u^d appeared to have been thrown in as 
sage. Specimens of English Poetry, vol. i. rubbish. 

p. 323. P. 197. Sepulchre. There are en- 
P. 179. Roll Mouldiko. The gravuigs of the Holy Sepulchre at Heck- 
woodcut of a roll of paper here gpiven is ington, Lincolnshire, and Northwold, 
not intended to shew the origin of the Norfolk, in the Vetusta Monumenta, 
moulding, which may be clearly traced vol. iii., and much curious information 
from the plain round, but merely to on the subject in the letter-press relating 
illustrate the form. to these plates, which has the signature 
P. 187 and 193, note. Wootten War- R. G. (Richard Gough.) "The soldiers 
den should be Wootten Wawen, are all that remains of the Holy Sepulchre 
P. 188. Saxon. Roman bricks are in Lincoln cathedral. The three figures 
frequently found used iti buildings which there are represented in mail and sur- 
are manifestly not of very high antiquity, coat, sitting and reclining their heads 
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and arms on blank shields. This is the side of the chanod. In Haseley church, 
only instance I recollect in a cathedral Oxfordshire, there have been openings 
church. Others in parochi^ churches both from the north and south aisles for 
enumerated by Mr. Blomefield are, in this purpose, (now partially filled up.) 
the parish of Hurst Monoeaux, Sussex, In Stanton Harcourt church, Oxford- 
where Thomas Fienis, Lord Dacre, by shire, there is on the north side of the 
will dated Sept. 1, 1531, bequeathed his chancel, near the high altar^ a small 
body to be buried in the north side of altar-t(»nb, on which are figures of an- 
the high altar, appointing that a tomb gels with shields, and the uaus^ emblems 
should be made for placing there the of the crucifixion ; above this is a rich 
Sepulchre qf our Lord, (Dugdale, Ba* open canopy of the early part of the 
ronage, II. 244.) In this instance it fourteenth century, on which are several 
should seem as if the Sepulchre was then shields of arms of the Le Blount family, 
first made, or at least altered, by the and others connected with them; at the 
setting up of Lord Dacre's tomb, and angles of the canopy are small figures of 
perhaps made a part of it. Sir Nicholas the four Evangelists, in niches : it may 
Latimer of Buckland Abbas, Dorset, who have been an actual tomb of some person 
died 1505, orders his body to be laid in of that family, used also as the Holy 
that church in the place where the Sepul- S^ulchre. 

chre of our Lord used to be placed near For further information respecting the 
the high altar ; by which it should seem Holy S^ulchre, see The ceremonial ex- 
that the one sepulchre gave place to the tracted by Du Fresne from a MS. Ordi- 
other." (Hutchins* Dorset, I. 259.) nary of the Church of Rouen, (v. Se- 

" In the Holy Sepulchre in the church pulchri Offidum.) Also the Antient 
of Pattrington on the Humber, our Sa- Rites of Durham, and the various Parish 
viour is represented rising, and two an- Accompts printed in the Archffiologia,&c. 
gels censing him. The three soldiers P. 200. Sill, or Cill, [lUU. Limi- 
below in the same attitude as those at tare : this word signifies the threshold 
Lincoln have on their shidds the arms of a door, Davanzale is the correct 
of some antient families in that district term for the window-sill.] 
perhaps at the time the sepulchre was P. 200. Soffit is occasionally spelt 
put up or the church built.'' in old books, Sopheat. 

<' On the north wall of the chancel at P. 201. Solar. ^^ My house have iiii 
Holcombe Burnell, Devonshire, near the loftis or solars.^* Hormani Vulgaria. 
altar, is a curious piece of imagery in P. 202. Spire. Spires are occasion- 
alto-relievo, rq>resenting the resurrection ally built square, as at Basse-Allemagne, 
of our Saviour, and the terror of the near Caen in Normandy. 
Roman soldiers who guarded the sepul- P. 204. Stalls. See Arch»ologia, 
chre. In the wall is an opening through v(d. x. p. 261, 298. vol. xi. p. 317, 375. 
which the people in the north aile of P. 206. Summer. ^' The carpenter 
the nave might see the elevation of the or wryght hath leyde the summer bemys 
Host." (Polwhele's Devon, 11. 82.) Such from wall to wall and the joystis a crosse." 
openings are common, though their use Hormani Vulgaria. 
is not ^ways understood. In Chipping- P. 210. Through. In the funeral 
Norton church, Oxfordshire, there is a expenses of John Sayer of Warsall, esq., 
small stone screen in a slanting direction Jan. 12, 1530, the following item occurs : 
across such an opening, and near it an ^^ For laying of his through stone and 
original stone seat ; this is on the north mdcing of it xijd.'* 

l1 2 
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P. 21 1 . Tiles were somedmefl itamp- aevend coats bdonging to Anglo-Norman 
ed in the manner here described ; occa- fiunilies, exists in the tiles brought 
skmaDy they are foand stamped only, from the guard chamber and great hall 
and the hoUow part not filled up with of the palace of the Dukes of Normandy, 
any different coloured day : in other within the precinct of St. Stephen's Ab- 
caaes the colouring matter has evidently bey at Ca?n. The pavement was de- 
been applied in a fluid state on the siir- scribed by Ducarel in his tour in Nor- 
£M3e of the tile, without its having been mandy ; and in 1786 a number of tiles, 
stamped, the pattern being merely stain- twenty from each chamber, were obtained 
ed. Sometimes the whole surface of the from the monks by Charles Chadwick, 
tile is coloured in this manner, either esq. of Mavesyn Ridware, Staffordshire, 
dark, or of the common yellow tint; who added them to the numerous deco- 
oocasionaUy they may be found green; rations of the very curious sepuldiral 
at Malvern are some that are blue. A chapel of the lords of that place : and 
pavement at the east end of the choir they are still to be seen, forming two 
of Gloucester cathedral is formed of these tablets (engraved Gent. Mag. 59. L 212 ; 
tiles, and is nearly perfect. They are see also 60. iL 710.), affixed to the west 
engraved in Dallaway*s Heraldic En- wall in that singular cbapeL Shortly 
quiry, 107 ; and a portion of them in a after a number of tiles were procured by 
plate of specimens selected from a num- John Henniker Major, esq., who pub- 
ber of churches in Carter's Painting and lished in 1794 an account of them, with 
Sculpture : see also Gough, Sep. Mon. ii. engravings : they consist only of armo- 
182. rial tiles, from the '' great guard cham- 

A considerable quantity of tiles, for- ber,*' and were presented by him to the 
merly at Hayles Abbey, are preserved at Antiquaries' Society. Mr. Henniker was 
the seat of the Earl of Ellenborough, disposed to assign to them a much earlier 
Southam House, near Cheltenham. At date than can possibly be admissible. 
Malvern Abbey Church are numerous The bearing of England, which is found 
tiles, among which the date 1453 occurs : among them, with three lions passant, 
and in the vicinity was discovered a shews that they cannot be much anterior 
curious kiln for burning encaustic tile, to 1 200, but they are more probably of 
of which an account will be found in the close of the thirteenth century or 
Gent. Mag. 103. ii. 162.301. An in- commencement of the fourteenth, 
teresting specimen at Malmsbury, of the A valuable illustration of these tiles 
time apparently of Abbot Walter is found in a volume in the Bodleian 
Camme, 1350—1396, is noticed in Gent. Library, entitled, Recueil de Tapisseries, 
Mag. 1837 ; and some worth notice, the d'Armoiries et de Devises : it is a co- 
date probably about 1435, are placed loured drawing, taken about 1700, of a 
over the door of Stone church, Worces- pavement in St. Stephen's Abbey, ad- 
tershire. joining the Great Hall, and the blazon 

Of the numerous- instances of works of nearly all the arms that occur in the 

of the kind, none perhaps is more de- tiles engraved by Henniker is there to 

serving of attention than the pavement be found. 

of the chapel at Ely, founded by Prior In excavating the ruins of Whitland 

John de Crauden about 1321. (Archaeol. Abbey, Carmarthenshire, tiles have been 

xiv. pi. xxviii.) A specimen, which al- found about six inches square, with ar- 

though foreign, is interesting, as exhi- morial and other decorations tn ^oco re/ti^f, 

biting, in an early armorial decoration, without any of the usual variety of oo- 
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lour seen in encauBtic tiles. Simile that the tncesj which is the distinguish- 

pavements are said to exist in continental ing diaracteristic of the styles necessarily 

churches : see one engraved Gent. Mag. passed from the waving to the straight 

xii. N. S. 597. line without many intervening modifica- 

P. 212. Tooth Ornament. This tions; but if the subordinate parts and 

is occasionally though rarely found in the mouldings are minutely examined, 

very late Norman work, as in the label there will be found to be the same gra- 

of a window at the west end of Rochester dual change as occurred during the other 

cathedral. periods of transition ; and windows are 

P. 213. Touch-stone. This kind frequently found, in which the dominant 

of marble was frequently used in monu- lines of the tracery are Perpendicular, 

ments. See Ben Jonson by Gifford, vol. while the window in fact belongs rather 

viii. p. 251. Archaeol. vol. xvi. p. 84. to the previous style, from the character 

P. 214. Towers. The village church of its mouldings and minute parts, as in 
towers in Normandy terminate either the east window of Ewhurst church, 
with a sloping roof and gables, or with Sussex, and the windows of Tong church, 
spires, or with both, not with the flat Shropshire, and at the end of the south 
top so common in England : this is pro- transept of Clevedon diurch, Somerset- 
bably caused by the scarcity of lead in shire. Doors are also found, which, from 
that country. These gables have in the square head over them, would seem 
many situations a strikingly picturesque to belong exclusively to the Perpendicu- 
effect, and might in some cases be adopted lar style, but the details shew that they 
in modem buildings with advantage, may with almost equal propriety be con- 
Gables are rarely found used in this sidered as Decorated, as the west doors 
manner in England, gables and spires at Hedcorn, Kent, and at the ruined 
united still more rarely ; but the tower church of Walton in Gk)rdano, Somer- 
of Sompting in Sussex terminates in this setshire. 

manner; and the towers of Sarratt in P. 219, note. AUrighton should be 

Hertfortshire, Brookthrop, Gloucester- AWrighton; St. Pierre at Caen, should 

shire, Ghinnor, Oxfordshire, and Tinwell be St. Etienne; Morimmn should be 

in Rutland, have sloping roofs and ga- Mortain. 

hies : a few other examples may probably P* 222. Tudor Style. This term 

be found. is applied to different periods by different 

— Note f. Octagonal towers, add — persons : some make it include the whole 

the lantern at Wells, towers of South of the Perpendicular style ; others apply 

Petherton and Somerton churches, Somer- it to the Elizabethan, and some to late 

setshire : Hornby church, Lancashire, Perpendicular work only, as in the text, 

has a Perpendicular tower which is octa- which seems the more accurate meaning 

gon^, and the sides transposed about of it. 

half way up, so that the angles of the — Tympanum, [Ital. Timpano.] 

upper part come over the middle of the P. 223. Vane, [JtaL Banderuola.] 

sides of the lower. — Vaults. The Norman mode of 

P. 217* Transept, [/to/. Crodata.] constructing vaulting of unhewn stone 

P. 218. Transition. Although the was to cover the rough wooden centering 

features of transition from the Decorated with a thick coat of coarse plaister, upon 

to the Perpendicular are less apparent which the stones were placed, so that 

to the casual observer than in the pre- when the centering was removed the 

vious styles, owing to the circumstance plaister remained adhering to the stones. 
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and is nofw oonttently found with the P. SSI. Wicket, [ItaL Sportello.] 

impraesionf of the boards upon it, wlisre P. 244. Windows in Houses. << Gla- 

the second ooat of fine plaister has been sen wyndowis let in the lyght and kepe 

removed either by violence or by time. out the winde.** 

P. 229. Vesica Piscis. Sometimes << Paper, or lyn dothe, straked a croese, 

caDed ^ Uvula Pisds.** with losyng i make fenestrals instead of 

P. 230. Wainscot. '* It was like, glasen wyndowes.'* 

wise then (41 and 42 Elis.) resolved, that << Wjmdowe levys of tymbre, be made 

wainscot is parcel of the house, and there of boardis joyned together with keys of 

is no difference in law, if it be fastened tree let into them.** 

by great nails or little nails, or by screws, << I wyU have a latease before the glasse 

or irons put through the posts or walls, for brekynge.** 

as have been invented of late time.** '< I have many prety wyndowes shette 

(Fourth part of Lord Coke*s Reports, with levys going up and downe.*' 

p. 64 a.) Hormani Vulgaria. 
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GOTHIC Architecture is a subject which has of late years excited 
a considerable degree of public interest, and the labours of many 
eminent individuals have been directed to the recovery of its Principles. 
From the scarcity of records, existing monuments are the safest guides 
in this research; but as they are widely separated, the labour of 
examination and comparison is so great> that, without some more 
systematic plan of operation than has hitherto been adopted, we can 
scarcely expect that the task will be satisfactorily accomplished. 

It has been suggested that this inconvenience may be best met 
by the formation of Local Associations, having for their principal aim 
the ccllecting of Drawings, and descriptions of the Edifices in their 
immediate neighbourhood, which would thus form so many sources, 
whence the inquirers into the Gothic Antiquities of any particular 
district might derive information. In furtherance of this object, 
" The Oxford Society for Promoting the Study of Gotluc Architecture" 
has been estabhshed. 

The number of Churches now fast rising in every part of the 
Country, renders it of the highest importance to provide for the 
cultivation of correct Architectural Taste; the circumstances of this 
place seem to point it out as peculiarly well suited for the purpose ; 
because many of its residents are, or soon will be. Clergymen, the 
constituted guardians of our Ek;clesiastical Edifices, while the city 
itself, and its neighbourhood, abound in specimens of every period 
of the Art. 



RULES. 

nPHE following rules have been agreed upon for the management of 
-*■ the Society. 

I. That a Society be instituted, under the title of "The Oxford Society 
for Promoting the Study of Gothic Architecture." 

II. That the objects of this Society be to collect Books, Prints, and 
Drawings; Models of the forms of Arches, Vaults, &c.; Casts of Mouldings 
and Details; and such other Architectural Specimens as the Funds of the 
Society will admit. 

III. That the attention of the Society be also directed to the Sepulchral 
Monuments of the Middle Ages. 

IV. That Historical Notices of Founders, Architects, Dates of Erection, 
and the like, be collected. 

V. The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, four Vice- 
Presidents, two Secretaries, and a Treasurer, to be elected annually. 

VI. The business of the Society shall be transacted by a Committee, 
consisting of the officers and sixteen other members ; five to constitute a 
quorum ; one half to retire annually by rotation. 

VII. That new Members shall be proposed and seconded by Members 
of the Society at one of their meetings and balloted for at the next ; one 
black ball in five to exclude; and that Honorary Members shall be elected 
in the same manner. 

VIII. On the election of a Member, the Secretaries shall send him notice 
of his election, and mth it the Rules of the Society and a Catalogue of 
the books, &c. 

IX. That a Subscription of il. is, per annum, and an Entrance Fee of 
the same amoimt, be required from each ordinary Member. But that 
resident Members who have paid a subscription of Ten Guineas, and 
non-resident Members a subscription of Five Guineas, shall be considered 
as Members for life. 

N. B. Subscriptions to be paid to the Treasurer at the Old Bank. 

X. On each evening of meeting the President, or some Member of the 
Committee, shall take the chair at eight o'clock, and shall regulate the 
proceedings, which shall be in the following order : 

I St. That the minutes of the last meeting be read, and any matters 
of business, as elections, communications of presents, &c. &c. be 
brought forward. 

2d. That the paper for the evening be read. 

3d. That any Member having remarks to offisr on the paper read, 
or any further communications to make, shall then be requested to 
bring them forward; after which the Chairman shall dissolve the 
meeting by quitting the chair. 

XI. The Members of the Committee shall at the beginning of each term 
fix the days of meeting for that term, which shall not be less than two. 
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XII. Members shall be allowed to introduce visitors to the meetings. 

XIII. When the Committee shall consider any paper worthy of being 
printed at the expense of the Society, they shall request the Author to furnish 
a copy, and shall decide upon the niunber of copies to be printed, provided 
always that the niunber be sufficient to supply each Member with one copy, 
and the Author and Secretaries with twenty-five copies each ; the remaining 
copies may be sold at a price to be fixed upon by the Committee. All 
other questions relating to publishing papers and illustrating them with 
engravings shall be decided by the Committee. 

XIV. That all Books, Drawings, and Papers shall be for the present 
in the custody of the Secretaries for the use of the Members : that Casts 
and Models shall be deposited in the Society's Room. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

'^ We haire, placed at the head of this article, one of the most beautiful and : 
interesting illustrations which has yet been published of the external appearance 
of the University of Oxford It contains some valuable historical sketches by the \ 
President of Trinity College, and will supply a very useful and pleasing intro- 
duction to that more serious consideration which in the present state of the 
country that University well deserves.** — Quarterly Review, January 1838. ' 

'< Most persons who fall in with this work would but consider it as a collection i 
of beautiful prints in illustration of one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. \ 
In consequence they will be disposed to place it on their drawing-room table ; 
a position which seems to confirm the impression, which the first view of it 
creates. And it really is a most interesting publication, considered merely as a 
work of art ; but those who have been led to cast their eyes over the letter-press 
will find a kind of matter there of a very different complexion from the running 
accompaniment, in large type and small sense, which in such publications is 
commonly used to swell the volume, without hurting its character.** — British 
Critic, July 1838. 

'< This is really a most valuable publication. The name of Dr. Ingram will 
sufficiently vouch for the excellence of the literary department of the work, while 
Mr. Le Keux*s name would be almost a sufficient recommendation of a work 
without the letter-press. How all this can be afforded for the sum of one shilling 
(each number) it is difficult to guess ; but so it is, and the only explanation must 
be the certainty that every Oxford man will purchase it from local attachment, 
and that its excellence must find it many purchasers in the public at large. May 
Cambridge speedily receive the same honours !** — British Magazine^ Dec. 1832. 

''The engravings improve as the work proceeds: this is a powerful recom- 
mendation when the excellence of those which illustrate the preceding numbers 
is taken into consideration. The public patronage is now attracted by cheapness : 
the present work combines with this recommendation, what is rare in low-priced 
works, excellence of execution, and is therefore deserving of an extensive sale.** — 
British Magazine, August 1833. 

'' We take our leave for the present of this elegant work, with cordial wishes 
for its success. Oxford will ever afford a fertile source of employment to the 
antiquary and the artist. Every view which is published of its halls of learning 
imposes a check upon future innovators, and becomes a guide to the restorer or 
preserver of architectural beauties.** — Gentleman's Magazine, August 1833. 

The concluding number of this elegant and very interesting publication has 
ju9t made its appearance, and we hasten to express our obligations to the learned 
Editor for the treat he has afforded us for many months, as well as to acknow- 
ledge the public spirit and liberality of the proprietor of the work, Mr. H. Parker, 
and to commend, in the highest terms, the good taste and admirable execution 
of the several artists employed on ito embellishments. The whole now forms 
three of the most beautiful, and, at the same time, most amusing, volumes in 
English topography, and cannot fail to awaken a lively interest with all who love 
Oxford and venerate her institutions, more especially those who, educated within 
her walls, desire to possess some delineation of her architectural beauties, some 
memorial of the various detached antiquities with which the place abounds, as 
well as a correct notion of this hitherto favoured and favourite seat of literature 
and science as it has been, and as it is. Oaford Herald, May 1837. 
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®]^e <SbtttDent of ffiotjbic fl^tcjbitectute 

Will find a good Series of Examples in the Illustrations of this 
Work: for the convenience of reference a Chronological List 
of the most important is here given. 

Supposed to be SAXON. 

Tower of St. Michael's Church. 
Parts of the Substructure of the Cathedral. 



NORMAN. 

Chancel and Crypt of St. Peter's Church, c. ii5o. 
Ipplby Church, c. 1160. 

SEMI-NORMAN. 

Nave and Transepts of the Cathedral, . . c. 1180. 
Parts of St. Giles's and Holywell Churches. 



EARLY ENGLISH. 

Chapter-House of Christ Church, 
North Aisle of St. Giles's Church, 

DECORATED. 



c. 1260. 

C. I25o. 



Choir of Merton College Chapel, c. 1320? or 1283? 
Tower and Spire of St. Mary's Church, c. 1325 ? or 1280? 
South Aisle of Magdalen Church, . . c. 1325. 

South Aisle of St. Aldate's Church, . . 1336. 
North Aisle of St. Peter's Church, . . c. 1360. 



PERPENDICULAR. 

New College Chapel, 

Transepts and Tower of Merton, 

All Souls' Chapel, . . 

Chancel of St. Mary's, 

The Divinity School, 

Magdalen Chapel, . . 

Nave and Aisles of St. Mary's, 
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1386. 

1424. 

1442. 
1445. 
1460. 
1480. 

1488. 
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DEBASED AND MIXED. 



Balliol Chapel, 

EXBTBR ChAPBL, 

Lincoln Chapbl, 
Bra8bnno8b Chapbl, 



1529. 
1624. 
1631. 
1666. 



O 



(9f Bome^tic fitcjbitectute 

llie different College Buildings also afford a valuable Series. 



The Treasury of Merton, 

The Library of Merton, 

New College, Gateway Towers, &c. 

Merton, Gateway Tower, 

Balliol, Library, 

St. John's, Gateway Tower, &c. 

Lincoln, North Quadrangle, 

All Soul's, South-West Quadrangle, 

Magdalen, Cloister and Gateway Tower, 

Magdalen, Tower, 

Brasennose, Gateway Tower, 

Corpus, Quadrangle, 

Christ Church, Hall, &c. 

Wadham, Hall, Quadrangle, &c. 

The Schools, 

St. John's, — Laud's Quadrangle, 
University, — ^Wbst Quadrangle, 
Oriel, Quadrangle, &c. 



c. 



1280. 

1349- 
1386. 

1416. 

H3I- 

1437- 
1438. 

1444. 

1480. 

i5o5. 

l5l2. 

i5i7. 
1628. 
1613. 
1619. 
1635. 
1636. 
1642. 



Of the Anglo-Italian Style of the last Century, commonly called 

GRECIAN, 
there are also some good examples. 



Trinity Chapel, designed by Aldrich, assisted by Wren, 



All Saints* Church, 
The Clarendon, 
Queen's College, . . 
Christ Church Library, 



Aldrich, 
Vanburgh, . . 
Hawksmoor & Wrbn^ 
Dr. Clarke, commenced 

GlBBS, . . 



The Radcliffe Library, . . 

The Radcliffe Observatory, Keene and Wyatt, 

Oriel Library, James Wyatt, 



1694. 
1708. 

1713- 
1714. 

1716. 

1749- 
1778. 

1788. 



o- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF LORD BYRON'S WORKS. 



THE AUTHORS OF ENGLAND, 

DB, BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF MODKHN LI I'liRAKY CHaKACTBBK. 

Bv HENRV p. LHOKLEY. 

Foortccn ipleDdld mediUiDD Porualti. Impcilil 4to, U. IK.ti 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS. 
THE POETS OF AMERICA; 

ILLUSTRATED BY ONE OF HER PAINTERS, 
PiMt STO, doCta, Iti. ) morocoi ake^uit, ISt. 



TRAVELS IN SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA; 

IHCLITIIinO 

BUBHAH, MALAYA, SIAH, CHINA, AND HINDUSTA} 

HANHBRS, CU8TOH3, AND COUMERCE OF THB BURMESE, 1 
Bt HOWARD MALfXlM. 
TwD Tohims post ftra, ''rttta a Mnp uid many Jllastrii'ioni, 10«. ddUi 



THE LYRE: THE LAUREL; 




TILT'S CABINET LIBRARY, 

■UDTIFDLLV FRIFTZB IN rODLSClT 8tO. 

The lollowlDr ue Dotf Ivady :— 
I. JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. Ubut PoitnlU. 
!■ BOSWELL'S life of JOHNSON. 
'■ HEHVErS MEDITATIONS. 
*. OOLOSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
BiehTidBme iriU coatilB b conplcU woA of the Anttun, at an t M nmiJ 
Ejegnnt. Pilce 6i. cluLh i W, 6d, nuracco. 



THE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR 



.fAKKIR, OZPOBD; 



LATIN TONGUE. 
am aHutraUau.' -Crawa Std^ Si. Elotb. 



WITH PLATES, 
EIiABORATELY GOLOXntCD, 

AFTER THE ORIGINAL PAINTINGS. 

1. FINDEN'S TABLEAUX; or Pros., Poetet, «id Abt 

2. HEATH'S SHAKSPEARE GALLERY; confuting of 

FonT-Are Pottralcs of the Femile Chsriictm of StaakipcHe'I Pluy^ Itom Drnw. 
Ings by A, B. Chaloh, B.A., STJiFBAHorr, Bostoci. Mcadowi, trc. 3'. ] 3(. Sif. i 
or plsLn, M. 2.. 

3. THE ACES OF FEMALE BEAUTY: PICTORIAL 

Aili8t8. With Prnw and Poelicul llluBtratlont, by Basby Cornwali., Mra. Nom- 
TON, Miss Jane PoBTIK, &c. 9II.U., or plain, 31 >. 

4. LE BYRON DES DAMES; or, Fortrdt. of the prin- 

a. FLORA'S CEMS; Or.TilETltEABUREa ufths Partbrrs. 
In Twelve splendid Groups of Mowers. arawD anil coloored bj- jAuai Andriwi. 
The Flaui of this work arc all coloured in the most Bnlshed style, so as to eqaal 

l-WAHLtV. 11.31. 

6. THE GALLERY OF THE GRACES. Thircj-sii 






9. HARDING'S PORTFOLIO.— Twenty-fDurhiEhly-fiDished 
wllhtio™^" 

10. OUR WILD FLOWERS: a Popular «nd Descrlpl 
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POPULAR JUVjeXILE WORKS, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 



THE LITTLE FORCET-ME-NOT ; 

A LOVE-TOKEN FOR CHILDREN. 



Rrettlly illustrated with Twelve interesting Fnpraving's. 

2«. 6d. ; or with Coloured Plates, 4«. 



Handsomely I 



Third Edition. Price 4*. neatly bound, 

BINCLEY'S STORIES ABOUT DOGS; 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THEIR INSTINCT, SAGACITY, AND FIDELIT 

With Plates by Laxuskkr. 



Also, same Size and Price, 



BINGLEY'S 
STORIES ABOUT HORSES- 

BINGLEY»S 
STORIES ABOUT INSTINCT- 



BINGLEY'S 
TALES ABOUT BIRDS- 

BINGLEY'S 
TALES OF SHIPWRECl 



TILT'S HAND-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN; 

Each containing: 48 pretty Plates, price I«. 6d. neatly bound. 



MRS. CHILD'S 
LITTLE PICTURE BIBLE. 



MRS. CHILD'S 
LITTLE PICTURE TESTAMENT. 



WILLIAMS' 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 

rkoknt's park. 



MAY'S LITTLE 
BOOK OF BRITISH BIRC 



MAY'S LITTLE 
BOOK OF QUADRUPEDS 



WILLIAMS' SURREY 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 



Others in Preparation. 

BIBLE QUADRUPEDS; 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF I HE ANIMALS MENTIONEI 

SCRIPTURE. 

With Sixteen Engravings, price 5«. neatly bound. 




TALES OF ENTERPRISE, 

FOR THE AMUSEMENT OF YOUTH. 
Four Steel Plates, 2«. 6d. 



Price i». 6rf. each, neatly bound. 



BOB THE TERRIER ; 

OR, 
RS or A l>00 OP EXOWLRDOE. 



DICK THE PONY; 

SUPPOSKl) TO BK WRITTEIf B< 
UIMSELP. 



o 



PARKER, oxford; C. TILT, LONDON. 



KEW AUTD POPnAH KOKKB. 

PICTORIAL FRENCH DICTIONARY, 

■tedwlth Seven Handred and Slitf ChancCertaUc Bagraf inga on Wood. 
CHEAP EDITION, 

THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 

Bt sir K. Ltttok Biilwce, 
of "PlLEAH,'* '^EvoEHB AftAV," &c. WlCb Twcnty-BenD EntraTtngs, 

trom Dnwlnci by McCllic, Kobeita. &c. &c. 
In uediara Bro, Dnifctm iritli Cunpbell, Kotcn, &c WHrJjr miijr. 

MEANS AND ENDS; 

■ur-TnAiHiHB, by Mm SiDowrct, aatboT of " Han Liilie," lie. 

LACONICS ; 

OR TIta BEST WOKDi OF THB BBST AUTHORS. 

ThlrtT ainlU Portnlti, 

Id thwe tbiie lltUa Tolnnm."— «(. Ga». 

fc,USTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

I or EnTFT, >T W. C, Tatlob, LLJ>., 
BQgTitTiQE>i pi^ee 0t. (U.J Dlodi. 




E REDEEMER, 

A POEM, 

■nlhot ofUie "Cbt di TBI Poo«." 
Oct&TO. Ba.| doth. 

(liat tbia Pneic ia nnt doomed to alnk nuBotlced, 
. lie aban or popoluUr, u aooD H Iti ijiulItT li 
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TILTHS I»IIL¥lJiTVR& €Ii 



A CHOICE COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF THE BE 

AUTHORS, COMPLETE, 

IN HANDSOME SATIN-WOOD BOOK-CAS 

With O'.asti Dnur, and Lock and Key, 

Btch Toliime of this admirable series of Standard Works is printed on the 
paper, and is illustrated with an eleg'ant Frontispiece. The binding^ is ex 
in a auperiur manner, very tastefully ornamented. 



The series, br)und in embossed cloth 

Ditto ditto in silk 

Ditto in morocco, very elegant 
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THE BOOK-CASE ALONE, 24s. 

Anj work may be purchased separately. The prices per volume are :— 



Ornamented cloth, ^ilt edges 
Prettily bound in silk 
Very handsome in Morocco 



I«. %d. 
S 
3 e 



Those to which a star is prefixed, being m*/ch thicker than the others, are Si 

per Volume extra. 

BACON'S ESSAYS, Moral and Economical. 
BKATTIK'S VIINSTREL, a Pocra. 
CHANNINO'S ESSAYS. 2 vols. 
CHAPONKS LETTKRS ON THE MIND. 
COI,KlilDGE'S ANCIKNT MAKINKR. e\c. 
OOTTLVS ELIZXBETH, OR THE EXILES OF SIBERI* 
• COW PER S POEMS. 2 vols. 
FALOONKR'S SHIPWRECK. 
FEVI LON'S REFLECTIONS AND THOUGHTS. 
GEMS OF ANECDOTE. On|?ii.nl and Selected. 
GEMS OF WIT AND HUMOl'R. 
GEMS FROM AMERICAN POETS. 
GEMS OF AMKRICAN WIT AND ANECDOTE. 
GEMS OF BRITISH POETS— Chaucer to Goldsmith. 

Fnlcoucr to Campbell. 

Living Authors. 

Sacrcfl. 

GILES'S GUIDE TO DOMRSTIC HAPPINESS. 
GOLDSMITH'S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
GOLDSMITHS ESSAYS. 
GOLDSMITH S POETICAL WORKa 
GRAY'S POETICAL WORKS. 



« 
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OXFORD; C. TILT, LONDON. 



TILT'S niXIATVnE: CLASSICS CUXTISVED. 



nRKGORY'S r.EOACY TO HIS DAI'CHTERS, 

• HAMILTONS C(1T r'AGKUS OF GLhlNJiUKNIR. 

• HAMILTON'S LKTTliKS i)N EDUCATION. 2 voU. 
LAMBS Talks KKOM SHAKSrEAitli. 2tuIb. 
liOSAMUND OKAY. aTii'i-. 

• 1RVL\G'S R•^8AVS AND SKETCHES. 
.JOHNSON'S ItASSELAS, I'liine uf Ali>asiii1i. 
LEWIS'S TALES OF WONllKH. 

MASON'S THEvTISK ON ftKLP KNOWLEDGE. 
MILTON'S I'AUAOISE LOST. 2 vuls. 

■ MORES COJLKIIS IN SEARCH oF A WIFE. 2 yoIb. 
MOUE'S I-HALTICaL I'lETV. 2 vok 

I'UKK GiiLD FROAl THE RIVERS OP WISDOM, 

• SACIIEO HAltl*.— A Ci.llvciinii i)fS,i.ii-J Poetry. 
ST, riEltUK'S HAUL AND VIIMilMA. 
SCOTT'S KALLADS and LYRICAL I'IECE3. 

' S. OrrS LADY OF THE LAKE,. Pwi... 
SCOTT'S LAY OF THE LAST MLNSTKkL. 

■ SCOTT'S MAItMlON.aTuJcuf Fli-ildvi. F»:l<l. 

• SHAKSI'EAUEM WoRKS. (i vuls., S3 I'l.iea. 

■ GEMM l-KOM SHAKSI'KARE. 

• THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

TALIIOT'S UEPLECTIONS AND ESSAYS. 
TOKEN OF AFFECTION. 

OF FRIENDSHIP. 

OF REMEMBRANCE. 

WALTON'S CilMI'LETE ANOL™. 2 vol.. 
WARWICK'S SPAKE MINUTES. 
YOUNG'S NIGHT TIIOLGHTS. 2 vols. 



"TILT'S EDITION." 



SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS, 
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aSOKOB CRUZKSHANK'S STORKS. 



THE COMIC ALMANACK 

For Six Yean. NeaUy bound, in Two vols, 17«. Containing Serentjr.two 
Plates on steel and many hundred Woodcuts. 

*«* Any year separately may be had, price s«. 6d. 



THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATEM 

With Twelve Humorous Plates, neatly bound in cloth. Price Ss. 



MY SKETCH BOOK; 

Containing Two Hundred Groups. Cloth, 15«. plain ; Sl«. coloured. 

*»* The Work may also be had in Numbers, each containing Four Sbe 
Plates, is, 6d. plain; 3«. 6d. coloured.— Nine Numbers have S4)peared. 



MORE HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, 

With Humorous Cuts. 9». 6d. 



THE COMIC ALPHABET: 

24 Plates. Done up on a novel and ing^enious plan. 28. 6d. plain ; 4«. colo 

SCRAPS AND SKETCHES: 

IN POUR PARTS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF TIME. 

8«. each, plain ; lia. coloured. 



DEMONOLOCY AND WITCHCRAFT; 

In Twelve Plates. 2». sewed. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 

Containing Humorous Scenes from Humphrey Clinker, Roderick Ri 
Peregrine Pickle, Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, Vicar of Wakefield, i 
Forty-one Plates, with Descriptive Extracts. 7<. cloth. 



THE BEE AND THE WASP; 

A Comic Tale. Four Plates, U. 




HOOD'S EPPING HUNT. 

Six Engravings, by G. Cruikshank. New and Cheap Edition, price 1«. 

COWPER'S JOHN GILPIN; 

With Six Engravings. Price U. 



», OXFORD; C. TILT, LONDON. 
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nSErUK WORKS. 



In a handsome volume, foolscap 8vo, price 5ff., 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS, 1840. 

hibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements in Science and Art 

of the present Year, in 

MECHANICS. GEOLOGY. 

MINERALOGT. 
ASTRONOMY. 
MKTROROLOGT. 
GKOGRAPHY. 
KTC. ETC. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

KLECTRrCITY. 

CHEMISTRY. 

ZOOLOGY. 

BOTANY. 



By the Editor of " The Arcana of Science." 

•To bring: Facts together, so as to enable as to grasp with new and greatc 
tieralisations."— Pro/tfOTor Sfdgwick. 

( Will appear early in January.) 



GLOSSARY CF ARCHITECTURE; 

ntaining Explanations of the Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Ctothlo 
chitecture. Exemplified by many hundred Woodcuts. Third edition, greatly 

enlarged. 



STUA^llT'S ATHENS. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS, 

AND OTHIill MONUMENTS OF GREECE; 

ridged from the great work of Siuart and Rkvbtt, with accurately reduced 
}\e& of Seventy of the Plates, (orining n valuable Iniroductiou to Grecian Archi- 
tecture, price 10s. 6d. bound in cluth. 



ETIQUETTE FOR THE LADIES; 

;hty Maxims on Dress, Manners, and Accomplishments. Seventeenth Edition. 

1 lice \s. cloth, lettered in gold. 



ETIQUETTE FOR GENTLEMEN; 

th Hints on the Art of Conversation. Tenth Edition. Price U. cloth, lettered. 



THE HAND-BOOK OF PHRENOLOGY; 

i&iliarly explalninu: its Principles, with a Map of the Organs, and Instructions on 
tl>e best mode of Study. Price 1«. cloth. 



700 DOMESTIC HINTS 

IN EVKHY BRANCH OF FAMILY MANAGKMENT. 
By A Ladv. Foolscap 8vo, 2«. 6i. cloth. 



A TREATISE ON DIET AND REGIMEN; 

Mided as a Text Book for the Invalid and Dyspeptic. By W. H. Robkrtson* 
M.D. New edition, much enlaig d and iniproved, 4«. 6d. cloth. 

U a family book. Dr. Robertson's * Treatise * is unequalled in the langaaye.** ^ j 
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VALUABLE BOOKS, 

AT QREATIiV REDUOBD PRXCB8. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCOTT'S WORKS. 

1.— LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVEL9. 

I 

r Kighty fine Views of real Scenes described in these popular Tales, engraved by 
>^1^NDKN. &c., from Drawings by Robsrts, Hardinoi Stanpikld, &c. &c. Two 
;-liimd8ome volumes super-royal 8vo, origrinally published at 4/. 4«. j or India Proofs, 

royal 4to, Jl. 7<. 

Now reduced to 28«« in 8vo, and 3/. S«. in 4to« 

2.— PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SAME. 

Tbrty Plates from Drawings by Parris, Inskipp, Landskbr, &c. Super-royal 
8vo, published at 1/. I3«.j India Proofs, royal 4to, 8/. 

Now reduced to I4«. in 8vo, and 3l«. 6tf. in 4to. 

3.— LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POEMS. 

VOrty Plates from Drawings by Tuowsr, Calcott, Fibldiivo, &c.) with ample 
descriptive Notices. In a handsome volume super-royal 8vo, published at 80<. > 

India Proofs royal 4to, 2/. 8«. 

Now reduced to 14<. in 8vo, and Sl«. 6ii. in 4to« 

*«* The complete Series of these valuable Illustrations are kept, very hand* 
tomeiy and appropriately bound in morocco, price only Four Ouineeu§ forming 
one of the cheapest and most elegant books ever offered. 



LIBRARY OF ANECDOTE; 

itaining Remarkable Sayings, Efforts of Wit and Humour, Eccentricities of Con- 
;t,.Private Reminiscences of Celebrated Persons, &c. &c. With five Engravings, 

small 8vo, cloth. 

Published at 6«. ; reduced to 2«. 6tf. 



2pon 



MARTIN'S 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

sisting of Twenty large and magnificent Plates, designed and engraved by 
OB N Martin, author of " Belshazzar's Feast,*' &c. In a large folio volume, cloth« 

Originally published at 10/. 10«.} reduced to 8/. 98. 

Proof impressions (very few left), pablishcd at 21/. ; reduced to 4/. 4a, 



! 



ILTON'S PARADISE LOST; 

ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN MARTIN, 



ll&perial 8vo. Twenty large mezzotivto Plates, published at Six Onin«as, rednlMMl 

to a/. 29. cloth ) 9/. 15«. Tery neat, in morocco. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS, 

AT aRBATI.Y REDUCED PRICES. 



SINGER'S EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE, 

Bfaatifnlly printed bjr Whitt)ng:ham, 'with a Life of the Poet, and illastrattvc 
Kmbdlished with many Engravings by Stotharh, Hakvky, &c. In tc 

small 8VO, neatly bound in cltth, gilt. 

Originally published at 4/. 4<. ; reduced to 2/. 



WILD'S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS; 

Twelre select Examples of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages 
tifully coloured after the Original Drawings by Chahlks Wii.n, Es<i. Eac 
is moante<l on Tinted CHrd-l)oard, in imitation of the original. 

Originally published at 12/. 12«. j reduced to 6/. 5«. 



LEKEUX'S 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL HISTOR 

Containing One Hundred and Fourteen Engravings, with descriptive acco 
the most popular and interestiiig Genera and >pfcics of the Animal Wurld, 
by Landskkr, Lkkkux, &c. &c. Large 8vo, bound in cloth. 

Originally published at 1/. l«. ; reduced to 9«. 6eU 



RUCKLE'S CLUB; 
OR, A GREY CAP FOR A GREEN HEA 

Many first-rate Wood Engravings, cloth. Published at 78. 6d. ; reduced to 

*»* This very curious botik is illustrated with numerous and characterii 
signs by the celebrated Thurston. Jt was published originally in 4to, ) 
Gviaea^—See Jackson on Wood JCngraring. 



ADDISON'S ESSAYS; 

FROxM THE SPECTATOR. 
Two neat volumes, cloth. Published at 8«.; reduced to it. dd. 




CARICATURE SCRAP-BOOK, 

BY H. HEATH. 

Oootaining many Hundred laughable and amusing Groups, illustrative of L 
Character, on Fifty sheets imperial 4tn, neatly and strongly bound; fori 
Dever>lailinK source uf amuaementfor Visitors. 

Published at 2S«.} reduced to 18«. 



CHARLES TILT, 86, FLEET STREET. 
BnuSbnry ft Evans,] CPrinters, Whit 



■VARKSa, OXFORD; C. TILT, LONDON. 
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